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PREFACE. 



I have often wondered why so many books are 
written — some of them of scarcely any interest, 
I being the judge. And yet month after month 
new publications are advertised, and I suppose 
the books are sold, as according to a mercantile 
phrase **the supply is commensurate with the 
demand." If I be asked why I have written, 
the following must be the answer : — I was ill. 
It seemed to me that my family would soon be 
left unprovided for, and I — infidel, that would not 
realise the fact that " God ProvideSy^ was despon- 
dent But a friend who had better sense than I, 
advised me to write. His advice was good ; for 
the recollections of days gone by, and the increas- 
ing interest I took in the work I had begun — so 
absorbed my attention that I soon left thinking of 
my illness — and I recovered. This is my apology. 
May I hope that some at least of those who read 
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Preface. 



this my first book shall find not only interest and 
amusement in its contents, but even solace like 
my own. 

Venezuela — the country in which the scenes 
and incidents, related herein, occurred, is too little 
known to English readers. Yet it claims and 
merits a better acquaintance, not only on account 
of the salubrity of its mountains and Llanos, or 
table-lands, the fertility of its soil, and the great 
advantage offered to settlers of small means and 
moderate energy ; but also that the undying grati- 
tude of the Venezuelans towards those brave 
English spirits who assisted them to throw off 
the yoke of Spanish tyranny should unite more 
closely the English speaking nations and these 
" Free men of the Souths Another act of brother- 
hood is yet to be performed — viz. — to teach these 
Republicans to govern themselves wisely. 

C. D. D. 
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RECOLLECTIONS 

OF 

FOUR YEARS IN VENEZUELA. 



CHAPTER I. 

ARRIVAL. 

The Gold Fever of California was at its height, 
;^ when reports came of the discovery of gold at 
Upata, in Venezuela, The journey to the latter 
place was thought less laborious and expensive, 
and several companies were formed to proceed to 
the gold-diggings there- These consisted princi- 
pally of inexperienced and thoughtless young men, 
most of whom had scarcely ever travelled beyond 
the streets of a town, and whose previous occupa- 
tions unfitted them for the exposure, fatigues, and 
self-denial required for a successful issue to the 
project 

I joined a company, and had prepared every- 
thing that was thought necessary for the outfit I 
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purchased a double-barrelled gun, a large quantity 
of powder and shot, a pick-axe, cutlass, spade, a 
large blanket, and clothing for work, and had a 
dozen small bags made, to secure the gold when 
I got it. 

About a week before our intended departure, 
however, I met with an old friend, M. de Mon- 
trechard, who had had considerable experience in 
California, and had also just arrived from Upata. 
This gentleman so impressed me with the utter 
absurdity of the project, that I endeavoured, un- 
successfully, to dissuade four of the company in 
whom I was personally interested. Failing to 
convince them I distributed my goods among 
them, excepting the little bags, at first, and lent 
them the small sum of money that I had intended 
taking with me. But they insisted on taking the 
bags also, assuring me that, although I had shown 
the white feather, one of the bags filled with gold, 
contributed by the four, should be my undeserved 
portion. 

I went with the young men, on the morning 
of their departure, on board the sloop that took 
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them over the Parian gulf to Venezuela, each 
party warmly commending the other to the guid- 
ance and blessing of God. I saw on board an old 
gentleman, who, having made the last fruitless 
effort to dissuade his son, embraced him and 
with tears in his eyes hurried away. 

It was seldom that we in Trinidad received any 
authentic accounts of the gold works at Upata. 
Sometimes a flying report was spread abroad of 
their entire success, and then I blamed myself for 
listening to my dissuasive friends. At one time I 
got in conversation with a man who had lately 
arrived from the gold-diggings. His account was 
that some were pretty successful; several had 
died from overfatigue and starvation ; but that the 
provision dealers were rapidly becoming rich. 
For himself, he must say that he had collected a 
good quantity of gold, but it had scarcely sufficed 
to pay his expenses, owing to the extravagantly 
high prices demanded at the diggings, and on the 
route, for all the necessaries of life. 

Six months of uncertainty as to the well-doing 
or existence of the young men passed away, when 
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one night I heard a knocking, and the sound of 
voices that made my heart leap. Descending, I 
opened the door, and my four friends entered in 
the following order : — t^'^o brothers, young Eng- 
lishmen, were supporting a companion who had 
left England with them for the purpose of seek- 
ing gold ; the fourth, who was a creole of Trini- 
dad, and had left six months ago the picture of 
health and strength, was leaning on a long stick 
and limping, one knee being stiffened from a late 
abscess. They all looked the very ghosts of their 
former selves. I ran to the aid of one of those 
who was supporting the weakest The effort he 
had made from the vessel to the house, with the 
weight of the other resting upon him, had com- 
pletely exhausted him, and he was staggering to 
fall. It was well that I had then in the house 
meals to tempt their appetites ; for they all at first 
refused to eat Three of them drank several glasses 
of wine and then set to, almost ravenously, to eat 
what was placed before them. But one, he who 
was most ill of all, declined to drink on the plea 
of his pledge to a total abstinence societ>\ 
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The next day we found him, whom we shall 
call the invalid, so ill and dropsical that Doctor 
Satumet was sent for: he prescribed for the 
three, and in his direction for their diet recom- 
mended the use of brandy. But the invalid per- 
sisted in refusing to break his pledge. He was 
told that the pledge made exceptional provision 
for medical and religious purposes. His answer 
was, that so convinced was he of the injurious 
nature of alcoholic drinks, that, independently of 
his pledge, he would have nothing to do with 
spirituous liquors of any kind, under any cir- 
cumstances. He was from Yorkshire, a capital 
draughtsman, and of a peculiarly religious tem- 
perament He could not have been older than 
nineteen years. Two weeks after his return we 
followed his body to the grave. 

All the gold brought over to Trinidad by my 
friends, valued by a goldsmith, I bought for two 
dollars. 

The two surviving young Englishmen said that 
their failure and illness arose from getting to the 
diggings too late in the dry season. But if they had 
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lost a good deal, they had, at least, gained exped- 
ience, and were glad to have returned alive, for 
now they knew better than ever to dig for gold 
again. If they saw gold on the surface they 
would pick it up, but they would never again 
scratch an inch of dirt to seek it As for the 
country through which they had passed, it was 
Eden, a Paradise of abundance of real, substantial, 
inartificial wealth, in the search of which there 
was the certainty of obtaining nothing less than 
health and strength and comfortable competence. 
They also said that many of the goldseekers who 
had had the wisdom to quit the goldfields before 
the wet season came on, and had attached them- 
selves to the farmers, were hopeful and happy. 
They themselves would go to the United States 
of America, where they had previously lived for 
some time, and where they would earn enough to 
bring them back to Venezuela as settlers and 
farmers. 

M. De Source, a gentleman connected with 
the press, had just obtained from the Venezuelan 
Government a considerable tract of land in the 
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district of the Apure to establish a colony. A 
company from France had also settled there for 
the purpose of salting beef for European markets. 
M. de Montrechard, a man of experience and 
forethought, also spoke favourably of a colony of 
farmers. 

About this time I got acquainted with a Don 
Carlos Gerilleau, Spanish interpreter to the courts 
in Trinidad, and whose brother was Chief of 
Finance in Venezuela. Don -Gerilleau lived in 
Venezuela, and came over to Trinidad at the ses- 
sions. He spoke English, French, and Spanish, 
fluently ; indeed I do not know of what nation he 
was. His conversation, when he pleased, was 
agreeable and versatile ; his smile was often plea- 
sant ; his laughter always harsh and unnatural. 

There was scarcely anything that Gerilleau did 
not profess to know or to do, or had not known 
or had not done, or was not about to know or not 
about to do. He knew medicine, which, he said, 
he had studied in the United States, but came 
out short of a diploma ; was ventriloquist, but had 
lost the power from desuetude ; was mesmeriser. 
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and professor of many other sciences. One night he 
attempted to exhibit his power of mesmerism, and 
would have me sit; but I declined on the plea that I 
was declared by two professors to be a bad subject, 
for I had denied their power over me, and had 
allowed them to test it without their obtaining any 
success. I, however, called in a little black boy 
that waited on me, and told him to do whatever 
the gentleman ordered him to do. 

Gerilleau succeeded with the boy to his utmost 
wish, until I asked him, " Could he make the boy 
play on the harmonium ? " 

" Oh, yes ; certainly." 

The boy with his eyes still shut, and apparently 
sleeping, was led to the harmonium. 

" Play," said Gerilleau ; and the boy's fingers 
moved over the keys, and his foot worked the 
pedal, as I had frequently before allowed him to 
do. 

" Will you please let him play a tune ? " 

** And is he not playing a tune now ? " 

" No," I said, ** he is not ; but will you, please, 
let him play God save the Queen ? " 
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J- 
•■" Play God save the Queen," said Gerilleau to 

the boy, with the greatest coolness. 

" Hah ! hah ! ha ! heh ! heh ! he ! " answered 
the boy, bending to the ground, holding his sides, 
and making towards the door. 

" Come back here, Willie. What is the matter ?" 
I said, with tears running down my cheeks from 
restraining my laughter. 

" Beg pardon, sir," said Willie to me, '* that 
gentleman's cut finger dancing before my eyes 
every time I open them wants to make me laugh ; 
but I Traid you get vexed with me ; but when he 
say, ' Play God save the Queen/ if I no laugh I 
burst." 

I bargained with Gerilleau that for a certain 
sum of money he would procure for me fifty acres 
of rich land, and assist me to get peons (labourers) 
to clear what of it would be required at first. We 
closed at this, and I arranged my affairs in Trinidad 
and prepared for the voyage. 

It was in Gerilleau's own sloop that we took 
passage. On board I found an American named 
Hills, who was introduced to me as Gerilleau '$ 
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partner in the bullet-tree woodcutting trade. He 
was a young man of powerful build, as merry 
hearted as a child ; and yet a man of strong pas- 
sions and determination, and not at all guided by 
any principles of morality. He was a creature of 
impulses. 

The passage ought to have been very agree- 
able. It was a cool, pleasant day of sunshine and 
cloud. We had a good breeze, and the little sloop 
sped gaily over the gulf. Here and there a flying- 
fish would dart up out of the sea, and just skim 
the edge of the waves until its fins got dry and 
weary, and then drop into the water, or possibly 
into the open jaws of its pursuer. Porpoises came 
tumbling by the side of the sloop, and a large fish 
would rise to the surface to remind us that monsters 
dwell in the mighty deep. On board a sailor lad 
with the help of a hook and line was hauling up 
more fish than we could eat in a day. The 
American was pleasantly singing songs or relating 
tales of American or Band el O'este life. Gerilleau 
too sang sentimental love songs with cracked 
voice and unpleasant oglings, and told some very 
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good stories of wild bush life, and adventures in 
Venezuelan wgirfare. 

But I observed that however pleasant other- 
wise, the American, when addressing his part- 
ner, always changed his manner to one of 
determined coolness, and spoke in a slightly 
sneering manner ; for which he received from 
Gerilleau a reply either graced with marked 
courtesy, or snappish impatience. It was evident 
they were not friendly. 

We dropped anchor that night on the shore of 
Costa Firma, as the Spaniards distinguish the 
mainland from the islands ; although we were 
really on the shore of the island De la Brea. Next 
morning, we skirted the coast. The yellow mud- 
flat was dotted with innumerable flamingoes, else- 
where called curry curries (phcenicopterus), of a 
beautiful scarlet or flame colour when at maturity, 
but dark ash-coloured at first, changing after- 
wards to the purest white, and ultimately to red. 
Above the mud-flat waved the low dark green 
mangrove bush, useful in the process of tanning, 
and as firewood. And away in the distance, its 
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summit touching the clouds, the blue Sierra de 
San Juan. 

At the bocas, or mouth of the Guarapiche river, 
we passed a little island, and later arrived at the 
confluence of the San Juan and Guarapiche, where 
an island forms three caftas — Cafia San Juan, 
Cafta Frances, and Cafia Colorado; and ultimately 
we arrived at La Ceiba. 



CHAPTER II. 

LA CEIBA. 

La Ceiba (silk cotton tree) is the property of an 
American merchant, residing in the city of Ma- 
turin, which is distant three days' journey up the 
river, or one day's journey by land. The pro- 
prietor deals largely in oxen, which are periodi- 
cally driven down over the savannahs by a road 
made for the purpose. The two shipping places 
are the Embarcadero, a mile higher up the river, 
and La Ceiba, where vessels are ready to take the 
oxen to the neighbouring islands. Here are craals, 
or cattle pens, leading into each other, so as to 
divide the oxen when necessary. 

The coming in of cattle is an exciting scene to 
strangers. First a rushing, roaring sound is heard 
at a distance, occasioned by the tramping of the 
oxen, which are, perhaps, arriving after a three to 
five days' journey ; then the cracking sound of the 
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long whips IS heard — these have handles of deer- 
feet generally, and the thongs are about five or six 
yards long. While you listen, the voices of the 
chief Llaneros, joined occasionally in chorus by 
their companions, resound in the forest — the dis- 
tance and the woods lending an additional charm 
to the really pleasant music. And then come the 
droves (vacadas) of cattle (ganado) from sixty to 
several hundreds, running or leaping into the open 
pen. They look blown from the fatigue and want 
of food ; but it is to be seen that they carry heavy 
flesh and good fat. 

There is a frank boldness in the Llaneros, 
or dwellers on the Llanos plains, that one 
sees sometimes among sailors or soldiers, as, 
having arrived, and their oxen penned, they ad- 
vance with their double cobija, or cloak— which, 
inverted, serves as a red or blue one at pleasure — 
carelessly thrown over their shoulders, or tied 
sash-like over one shoulder, crossed to the side ; 
their oznaburgh trousers made short to the knees, 
and their travelling zapatos, or laced boots, each 
made of one entire piece of leather, leaving an 
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opening before the toes for ventilation and 
drainage, they salute you with a hearty Buenos 
dias. 

The house at La Ceiba is a very large two- 
storey building, with a thatched roof of timitchi, 
or troolie palm. The posts are planted in the 
ground. The ground floor is, literally, an earthen 
floor; the second flooring and enclosures are of 
split manicole palm, and fastened together by bush 
twine. There is probably not a single nail used 
in the construction of this large wooden building ; 
notwithstanding, it is the storehouse for heavy 
bags, bales, and packages of tobacco, hides, corn, 
cassavae bread, cotton, clothing and hardware. 
And withal, I have seen scores of chinchoras 
(hammocks), swinging with their inmates, who were 
singing their improvised songs to the thrumming 
of bandolas, or chaffing, laughing, and conversing. 
And, not unfrequently, I have had my attention 
directed to a large culebra, or snake, moving about 
the thatched roof. 

The manager of La Ceiba is a black man of 
extraordinary height and good proportion. His 
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wife IS a Creole beauty, a brunette, with slightly 
tinted cheeks when excited, and with eyes as black 
and as expressive as one could imagine. In the 
dance, she is a sylph in form and motion. They 
are very hospitable, and, I think, very happy in 
their mutual love and respect. From intimate 
acquaintance with this Seiior Vallivian's character, 
I have learned to regard him as one of nature's 
nobility. He is generally respected, as well by 
those who are of opposite politics, as by his own 
friends and compatriots. He has about twelve 
god-sons, strong Indians, who gladly work under 
him, and are proud of their padrino (god-father). 
Padrinos and Madrinas (godmothers) are not, 
in some Roman Catholic countries, what I have 
seen of godfathers and godmothers in what are 
called Protestant countries. The pledge incurred 
by the former is generally faithfully fulfilled, and, 
as a consequence, a reverential feeling is held by 
the godchildren toward their sponsors, which con- 
tinues throughout life. It is delightful to see the 
children, ay — the grown up people too — crossing 
their arms and lowering their heads respectfully 
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before the godparents, while these words pass 
between them, 

Su benedicion mi padrino, . . Your blessing godfather. 
Tienes, mi hijo, . . . : Thou hast it my son. 

The general habits and necessities of Venezu- 
elans do not require them to apply themselves to 
the cultivation of many exotics ; although the 
mountains of their richly productive country are 
suitable, by their temperature, for the culture of 
some cereals and many of the other vegetable 
productions of the Temperate Zone. But it is 
not so with the cultivators in the suburbs of 
Caracas and Cumana, who, enjoying the civiliza- 
tion of Europe, and being in constant intercourse 
with strangers, find a ready and profitable sale 
for their production of articles of food common to 
countries in the latitude of Europe. 

The high customs duty charged on imported 

merchandise, and on money exported, amounts to 

a tacit prohibition of all foreign importation 

trade, and leads to a desuetude of foreign articles, 

and a dependence on home products — perhaps its 

best feature ; but it limits the supply of foreign 
2.^ B 
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goods only to the rich, for they only learn to de- 
spise home-made articles, and thereby materially 
cripple the domestic manufacturing trade ; it leads 
also to a systematic evasion of the duties by 
smuggling. Hence we see among the Llaneros 
or country people a pair of boots made in five 
minutes from two pieces cut out of a raw hide ; 
and the owner of substantial wealth in catde and 
cultivated land, making his appearance in cheap 
uncouth shirt and short trousers, barefooted and 
barelegged ; and for a hat, a coarse kerchief. 

The revenue also suffers, and in a way most 
disastrous to the country. The officers of customs 
add to their salaries by a percentage on the goods 
smuggled, with their connivance, into the country, 
and thus the method of raising a revenue intended 
for the promotion of good government, is made a 
source of corruption to which the integrity and 
fidelity of its officers too readily yield. 

One is not surprised, then, to find the diet of 
the La Ceiba household all of home products ; and 
although many of the articles are new to a stranger, 
yet he soon gets to be accustomed to them, and 
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to enjoy the necessaries and delicacies of a Vene- 
zuelan table. 

A call to dinner. The master and the way- 
farers sit on benches and quaint old-fashioned 
home-made chairs, to a table covered with a clean 
cloth, on which rough pottery dishes and plates 
are placed. The food consists of thinly sliced 
salted beef, called tasajo, and fresh beef from the 
carcase of a gored ox. Fresh beef is a rarity 
here. When an ox is gored or too exhausted for 
shipment, it is sold for the value of the skin, that 
is, for two or three pesos of eighty cents each ; 
and for that day and the following, fresh beef is 
plentiful. The meat for dinner is boiled with 
pumpkins, sweet potatoes and beans, the broth of 
which, with pepper, is very excellent, and is called 
caldo. We have also fried tasajo beaten in a 
mortar, and overlaid with eggs; and plenty of 
plantains boiled or roasted, cassavae bread and 
com bread called arepa. 

Before dinner I volunteer a grace in simple 
Spanish words, to which all respond, and the host 
looks pleased and thankful. He tells me that he 



CHAPTER III, 



CANA CARUTO. 



I WENT up With Don Carlos Gerilleau and his 
partner to see their place, and to look at the land 
Gerilleau had selected for me. 

Half-a-mile from La Ceiba the river turns with 
a sharp bend. Towards the western bank which 
forms the outer angle, there runs a creek into the 
river, and as the waters of the river and the creek 
meet with considerable force, an eddy is formed 
which is dangerous to light craft. Gerilleau's 
plantation was up this creek, which is called Cafla 
Caruto; but at the point of land at which the 
cafla meets the river, which in the lower part is 
called Cafia Colorado, and throughout its length 
called El rio del Guarapiche, that gentleman had 
a small house of two rooms and a gallery. 

The building looked neat at a little distance, and 
was well situated as commanding both the river 
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and the creek. It was wattled, and had a coating 
of mud overlaid ; but it had too few windows, was 
imperfectly ventilated, and was dark, damp, and 
dismal within. Buildings in the alluvial districts 
of intertropical America, and especially in marshy 
places, require to be of wood, at a good elevation 
from the ground, and with thorough ventilation. A 
trench was dug on the property, leading to the 
caila, with a koker or trapdoor, by which not only 
was the land drained, but a trap was formed by 
which the owner was enabled to eat fish with the 
trouble of only picking them up. 

We had some fish for dinner, boiled with pepper 
and salt. The early part of the night was passed 
in agreeable conversation, chiefly concerning our 
plans and prospects. The two partners also 
talked of their principal work, which was the cut- 
ting and squaring of ballata or bullet-wood for the 
Trinidad market. 

I fell asleep during this part of the conversation, 
which did not particularly interest me, the more 
inclined thereto as for several nights before I had 
not had much sleep. I was aroused after a while 
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by the loud quarrelling of these two men, in which 
the words cheat and liar were frequently iterated 
on both sides, and threats expressed of shooting 
and cutting down. I begged them to keep the 
peace, and have respect for the drowsiness of a 
sleepy man, especially as they might take all 
to-morrow to settle their grievances, which I 
dared say needed only a little mutual explanations 
and concessions. 

The next morning Hills got into the only corial 
on the place, that in which we had come from La 
Ceiba. His partner, who seemed to have been 
watching his motions, quickly went out and told 
him that the corial was wanted to carry him up 
the creek. Hills replied that he was going only 
to La Ceiba, and would either return directly with 
the corial, or send it on without unnecessary de- 
lay. They were both obstinate respecting it. To 
whom the corial belonged I do not know ; but I 
am satisfied it was not to either of them, and 
whether borrowed by Gerilleau or Hills I am also 
ignorant They both appeared to possess very 
oblique ideas of right and wrong; and the 
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vehemence of their indignation was no infalHble 
cue to the justice of their cause. Gerilleau was in 
a great rage ; he stamped his feet, tore his hair 
out, and took up a large ballast-stone, and raising 
it with both hands above his head, declared that 
if Hills did not get out he would dash the corial 
to pieces. Below, for the tide was low, sat the 
American smiling ; but it was a smiling devil that 
glejimed through his eyes, when he took up his 
gun and said — " Gerilleau, it is no use, I shall have 
to shoot you ; but I would be ashamed to do so, 
only because you threw a stone at me." 

I was disgusted and alarmed, and begged the 
one to allow the corial to go to La Ceiba, and the 
other to send it back quickly to enable me to see 
my land. This was ultimately agreed to, and 
within a quarter of an hour an Indian brought the 
corial back, and the three of us started up the 
Ca&a Caruto. 

Why Caruto is called a caiia — channel, arm, 
creek, unless it means the channel by which drain- 
age is effected — is, to me, as inexplicable as why 
most of the tributary rivers in British Guiana are 
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called creeks. The Caruto has its source in some 
swamps twenty miles up, draining eastward 
into the Guarapiche, and is nowhere wider than 
about sixty feet : while the Gran Lago de Guara- 
piche to the west of the Caruto, as large as the 
area of the Island of Barbadoes, drains westward 
as well as receiving on its western shore the river 
Aragua, which is fed by its tributaries the Pun 
Ceres and Quiricuiri. Numerous rivulets connect 
the river Guarapiche (which drains the lake) and 
the lake, and in the wet season the swamp unites 
them and extends itself to the river. The coun- 
try on both sides of the Caruto is virgin land 
of great fertility, untouched but by the axes of 
Messieurs Valliviun, Gerilleau, and Hills. The 
drainage into the creek is natural, and requires 
only the digging of slight drains and trenches. 
Twelve miles up there is a setdement of Indians 
of mixed Guaraounes (Waraus) of very unsettled 
and dissolute habits. 

On our way up, a distance of eight miles, we 
saw several alligators on the mud banks, each 
^bout seven feet long. They remained basking 
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in the sun until we got nearly up to them, and then 
they lazily glided down into the water, leaving 
their trail on the mud. I have never since then 
passed up or down at day time, at low water, 
without seeing at least six alligators, all within the 
eight miles. 

A great novelty to me, but not a pleasant one, 
was to have my attention directed to the snakes 
above head on the overhanging branches of the 
trees on the banks. Some would lie lengthwise 
on a branch ; others hanged down both ends with 
a double twist of the mid-body around the branch ; 
others coiled up on a forked branch ; any one of 
them liable to drop into our corial. I believe 
that snakes are not really vicious : they must 
destroy life to live, even as we do ; but they sel- 
dom attack men, unless their nests are endangered 
or they believe themselves about to be injured. 
They are led by the same instincts that guide the 
other animals and us. I passed unscathed within 
a yard of a yellowtailed labbaria once. He had 
probably heard my footsteps, and the better to 
watch me, reared himself upright to the extent, 
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perhaps, of half his length. As my attention 
was otherwise directed at the moment, he must 
have judged me innocent of evil intention, and 
therefore allowed me to pass scot free. Another 
time I was weary, and the inmates of the place I 
called at being absent in the field, I laid my 
cobija on an old door detached from its hinges, 
and lying conveniently parallel to a log, and fell 
asleep, I was awakened by a woman who rolled 
me off my bed. I thought at first she resented 
the' liberty I took of sleeping on her premises ; 
but I soon found out that I had been sleeping 
with a snake for my bedfellow, who had coiled 
himself comfortably by my side. He paid for 
his lodgings. 

In a place abounding so much in snakes, I 
knew in three years of only two cases of injury 
inflicted. One was that of a man named Hip- 
polyto, who, while hunting, met with some mon- 
keys which scampered off, leaving behind one 
that was embarrassed by her little one. When- 
ever Hippolyto aimed, the monkey put forth its 
little one, as appealing, for its sake, for pity. 
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The man said that he stepped back to take a proper 
aim, as the monkey had shifted ; but as he was 
about to draw the trigger he felt the bite : his 
hand wavered and he missed his aim. He saw 
the snake and killed it and took it home. His 
tongue felt heavy as soon as he was bitten, and 
he could hardly muster strength and determina- 
tion to find his way home. His mother, who is 
a capital nurse, applied remedies. For several 
months his foot and leg were swollen. He 
recovered so as to be able to wear a canvas 
boot, but his foot remained somewhat deformed, 
and he always walked with a limp. 

The second case was that of a dog. It was 
hunting an agoutie, and put its head in a large 
hollow of a tree. It very soon drew its head 
out with a sharp cry. In a few minutes its head 
was swollen. Remedies were applied, but for a 
day or two it was blind. It recovered in about 
a week with the loss of an eye. The snake, 
which was a bushmaster, was shot. It measured 
about eight feet. 

The number of birds in this district is incred- 
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ible. Here are powes, bush-turkeys, marudes of 
several sizes, wacharacas, maams, parrots of 
every kind, and smaller birds of infinite variety. 

" Mira un venado 1 Mira un venado !" (Look at 
a deer 1) And there, in truth, was a hornless deer ; 
its beautiful eyes watching us in terror, or most 
likely curiosity, and then it started away into 
the bush. 

" You may cut all here, as your means increase, 
if you please ;" said Gerilleau. But he did not 
tell me, what I afterwards found out, that the 
concession was not his ; that the government of 
Venezuela gave liberty to any one to cultivate 
public lands to any extent, free of charge, except 
paying, three years after cultivation, for the cost 
of survey and licence. Even these are not com- 
pulsory ; the survey and licence being demanded 
by the cultivator only when he has built, or is 
expecting to build extensively, or cultivate cane 
extensively for the manufacturing of rum and 
sugar, or when he believes that there will be a 
competitor for the land. 

We landed just opposite a very small tri- 
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butary stream, and walked a little way into the 
bush. Gerilleau described to me the nature of 
the soil, and the vicinity of the village of Cafla 
Colorado overland. The hunting path short- 
ened the distance to the village about seven 
miles ; but it was generally more convenient to 
travel by water. We got again into the corial, 
after the dogs had chased some animal which 
we did not see, and crossed over into the little 
stream, up which was the water-way to the house. 
It was a pretty stream ; its water of the colour of 
amber, owing to the vegetable deposits. It was 
full of fish, which we caught abundantly, with the 
aid of barbaco leaves, the juice of which stupefies 
the fish and brings them floating to the surface 
of the water. It could yield something else too, 
not quite so agreeable ; for one day I threw out 
a fishing-line into the water and drew out a snake 
of a very deadly quality. At first I mistook it 
for an eel ; but an Indian who was present un- 
deceived me in good time. 

The rancheria (dwelling) was a pretty good one. 
Gerilleau had taken much trouble to raise the 
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earth floor ; and the sleeping room, which was 
enclosed with timitchi, troolie palm leaves, and 
not stuccoed, as was the house at the mouth of the 
cafla, was cool, without being so damp. But 
Seiior Gerilleau was never long at one place, and 
so his two houses always seemed cheerless and 
desolate. 

Here I saw, for the first time, a South Ameri- 
can eagle on the highest limb of one of the loftiest 
trees. Its wings were expanded, and, from its 
great size and picturesque appearance, aided no 
doubt by a little prejudice, I readily admitted it to 
be the king of birds. I saw two feet of an eagle, 
somewhat later, in a settlement up the Guarapiche. 
They were every bit as large as my hands, and the 
claws thicker than my fingers. 



CHAPTER IV. 

MY HOUSE AT CARUTO. 

I OBTAINED two peons (Indian labourers) to 
clear a convenient spot of land, and to put up my 
rancheria. Christobal and Domingo, my peons, 
were Chaima Indians, from the mountainous dis- 
trict of Pun Ceres. They were engaged to work 
for three months with Gerilleau, who, according 
to a previous agreement, transferred them to me. 
They were intelligent and industrious men, and 
made excellent companions for me. I assisted 
them in clearing the under bush, and tried my 
hand at the axe in felling some of the smaller 
trees. We went together and cut timitchi, or 
troolie palm fronds, for the thatching of the 
rancheria, which was about 30 feet by 15. The 
pericarps, or seed bags of the troolie, served us 
for hats for some time after. 

It is remarkable how correct Indians, of all 

c 
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tribes, are in the adjustment of their work. I have 
seen other men, mechanics, with plumb, rule, and 
level, fail in laying an accurate horizontal or per- 
pendicular ; but with the help only of their eyes, 
the Indians are invariably successful. This accu- 
racy in straight lines, while it must always elicit 
admiration, will cease to excite wonder if we re- 
member that, even with an imperfect bow, an 
Indian will pierce any given leaf on a branch 30 
or 40 feet high. An Indian, in my presence, in 
an emergency, once took up a pointed stick and 
a child's bow, made from a part of the wooden 
hoop of a barrel, and pinned a large snake to the 
ground, just when it was crawling in an uneven 
course. 

My rancheria was as pretty a specimen of rough 
forest architecture as one could expect to see in 
that locality. A drain was dug around it, which 
led the rain from the roof to the creek, a distance 
of some 70 feet, and the earth from the drain was 
laid on to elevate the floor. 

While working with me, the two Indians 
and I spent happy evenings. Christobal was 
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especially amusing with his quaint drollery and 
emphatic manner, inducing one to believe he was 
jesting only, when, perhaps, he was in earnest. 
He and Domingo sang improvised songs to a 
cracked bandola, and told me tales, and listened 
to, and questioned me on the moral that I inva- 
riably added. If I spoke to them of the rivers 
and topography of their district, they would ask 
how I, who had never been there, knew anything 
of their country. If I spoke of trees as inhaling 
the bad air, and leaving the healthy air for us to 
breathe, Christobal especially would seem to be 
more astonished at my knowing that, who knew 
nothing personally of the bush, than at the novelty 
of the assertion. When I told them of the power 
of books, they were puzzled, and could not be 
made to understand it, only exclaiming in turns, 
maravilloso, admirable. 

During one of our night conversations, and 
while our log burned brightly, and we were swing- 
ing in our chinchoras, Domingo stopped his 
swinging for a while, and was engaged throwing 
live coals to a toad which jumped forward at each 
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throw, and caught the bright coal in his mouth, 
dropping one to take up another. The toad 
must have mistaken the coals for fireflies, and 
was not deterred from hoping for better luck at 
each succeeding trial. Either it was desperately 
hungry, or marvellously cold-blooded. 

" Where do you expect to go to when you die, 
Domingo ?" 

" Que se yo." (How do I know ?) he answered. 

" And you, Christobal ? " 

'* Quien sabe ?" (who knows ?) was his reply. 

And almost immediately after, Christobal, who 
was always chief spokesman, told the following 
in substance : — 

" All souls go to purgatory for a greater or less 
period, according to their impurity. Some leave 
their impurities in the fire, and rise up by the 
force of their remaining goodness, to rest with 
the Virgin in heaven. Others, like bad metal, 
never get purified, but remain for ever like dross 
in eternal fires. Bui some men, from the enor- 
mity of their crimes, are not allowed this chance, 
until they have been punished for ages in other 
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ways. Not too far from Pun Ceres, towards 
Cumanacoa is a place of torment for such men, 
the chief of whom is Lopez el Tirano. The 
flames ascend continually from the hill in which 
the souls of these men are confined. Others 
again are punished by severe cold in those dreary 
mountain wastes of Los Andes de Trujillo, the 
principal of which are the Paramos de Volcan 
and Caldera, the wilderness of volcano, and the 
wilderness of the caldron. 

" But we poor Chaimas, who are not nearly 
as bad as the Creoles, may hope that we shall be 
happier than we are here, and have good land, 
and water, and fish and game ; and be under the 
immediate protection of the Virgin. Those of us 
who are poisoners and assassins, must, of course, 
take their punishment." 

" And what will that punishment be ? " 

" Who knows ? " he said ; " perhaps they will 
be changed into wild beasts, and hunted into 
miserable places." 

On Saturdays and Mondays, too, my two peons 
went out hunting, and were mostly accompanied 
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by the American, who was fond of the hunt, and 
seemed always happy with us. Those hunting 
days were jolly times. Not that I went with 
them ; I tried it once, but could not keep up in 
the bush with the others ; and then the prickles 
and bush on the ground tore and bruised my feet, 
and climbing plants destroyed my shirt, dragged 
off my hat repeatedly, and sometimes caught my 
trousers so awkwardly, that I was laughingly 
voted an incumbrance to the others, and ordered 
to remain at home to keep the fire up, and to 
practise on the lazy powes, and the snakes coiled 
up on the trees by the water side. 

I said the hunting days were jolly days. There 
was no fear of the hunters returning without game, 
one, two, or three wild hogs, or a deer. Some- 
times they varied the chase by stopping a cafta, 
that is an arm or tributary stream to Caruto, by 
putting a matting of the frond stems of timitchi 
palms across a stream when the tide is high, and 
at low tide mixing its waters with the bruised 
leaves of a highly narcotic plant called barbaco, 
which sends the fish floating to the surface, as I 
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have mentioned before, in a state of lethargy. 
The smaller fish, the arma duro or armour fish 
mostly, are either placed in buckets or left unmo- 
lesteA The larger ones are cut with a machete, 
or cutlas or hunting knife to make sure of them, 
and then hoisted out of the water. The two most 
appreciable kinds were the morocoto, called else- 
where paccu, I believe, noted for its fatness, the 
oil of which is saved in bottles for, culinary pur- 
poses, and for the firmness and sweetness of its 
flesh ; and also the curbinato, a fish of great de- 
licacy and lusciousness. These and other game 
are either salted and suspended to be air dried, or 
are placed on a framework of sticks called an 
atroja, with fire underneath, where they are bar- 
becued. On one occasion I sent down to La 
Ceiba two buckets of live armaduro, called in 
some places Hassa, as a present to Mrs Valliviun. 
My rancheria was now completed ; timitchi en- 
closing a sleeping-room, and the other part of the 
house open to three, at least, of the four winds of 
heaven. The Indians were engaged cutting the 
branches and junking the tninks of the trees. 
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We had plenty of meat and Rsh, and an abun- 
dance of salt, but were unprovided with bread 
stuff. Gerilleau and Hills were short also of 
cassavae for the peons, who were cutting timber 
for them. Gerilleau therefore left his partner to 
look after the Indians, and went with me, along 
with my men, Christobal and Domingo, in a fine 
large corial that I had lately bought, in quest of 
bread in the village of Cana Colorado. 

A cuenta of cassavae bread contains forty circu- 
lar cakes of about 20 inches diameter, and is sold for 
eighty cents. These are brought from the comucas, 
or farms, in the neighbourhood of Maturin, on 
donkeys — two cuentas on each side. They are 
then taken to an embarcadero, or shipping-house, 
and sent down to the cana in alijos or lighters. 

The village of Caiia Colorado contained about 
forty houses, all thatched and mostly wattled and 
plastered. The population consisted chiefly of the 
families of the skippers and sailors engaged in the 
export cattle trade, shopkeepers, and the staff of 
the custom-house ; in all, about 250 souls. The 
land is low, the river flooding the only street or 
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road in the village, at high springs, during the 
rainy season. Here, on Sundays, the men and 
women dress themselves and visit, and certain of 
the shops are crowded with card-players. There 
is nothing to remind one of Sundays, except the 
extra neatness of the people ; no church bells ; 
not even a little hut where prayers are heard. 
The manner of keeping the Sunday here is alto- 
gether too partial, sensual, animal. It seeks to 
benefit the body only. One needs the worship of 
the God of the Sabbath to make the day complete. 
But this is a digression. 

Well, we bought our bread, and, at the sugges- 
tion of Christobal, I got two arrobas of tasajo, of 
25 lbs. each, and a little demijean of white rum 
(ron bianco). We slept two nights in the village, 
and, starting early on the following morning, 
dropped down to La Ceiba, as being convenient 
for the tide, and returned to Caruto in the after- 
noon. 

Gerilleau returned to his place to find that his 
partner, not tasting any himself, had wilfully de- 
stroyed three favourite white ducks, and given 
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them to the Indians to eat, although there was 
an abundance of meat and other poultry at hand. 
The two Indians and I planted com and pump- 
kins, and plantain suckers in the area around the 
house. Their term of service then expiring, they 
desired to return to their homes, promising to 
come back whenever I desired to have the field 
cut and planted. So, taking their advances to 
bind them to the future work, with many hearty 
a Dios, we parted. 



CHAPTER V. 

BUEN PASTOR. 

The French company, formed for the exporta- 
tion from Venezuela of salted meat, failed. The 
mode of salting was not found sufficiently com- 
plete to preserve the meat for any lengthened 
period, and the company had not capital enough 
to stem the losses sustained. One of the party, M. 
Edmond, determined to make this the country of 
his adoption, and took readily to the habits of the 
people. When I got to know him, he was already 
in possession of a plantation in Buen Pastor, the 
fertility of which he declared to be almost beyond 
belief. M. Edmond had inured himself to hunt 
without any clothing whatever, excepting the slip 
of loin-cloth worn by the Indians. He was a man 
of about forty years of age, tall and erect. His 
feet seemed so delicate, and were so well formed, 
that one could hardly reconcile their appearance 
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with the known habits of the man, whose ambi- 
tion seemed to have been to emulate the 
Indians. 

M. Edmond was going to visit his place, and 
proposed that I should accompany him. We pro- 
cured two Indians, and started early, so as to get 
before night-fall to a hunting rancheria (hut) raised 
by some Guaraoune Indians. 

On our way we met with nothing except some 
chattering monkeys, one of which an Indian of our 
party needlessly shot, for we did not use the meat, 
although it is good, and said to be very sweet. 
The man skinned it, and pegged the skin on to a 
tree to dry, but, after all, forgot to take it away at 
our departure. We passed some powes on the 
way, birds as large as turkeys, with beautiful 
black-green glossy plumage, with bright yellow- 
and-black-crest. But it appears that hunters here 
are not willing to throw away a load of powder 
and shot on such game. 

Arrived at the rancheria, we slung our ham- 
mocks, cooked our tasajo, and, with dry cassavae 
bread and hunger, made a comfortable meal. 
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Some good logs of firewood were brought in, and 
we had a cheerful fire for the night. M. Edmond, 
as most Frenchmen are, was a good talker, and, 
in company, always in good humour : but on 
several occasions I had surprised him in deep and 
apparently sad thought ; and I had, somehow, got 
to believe that his good humour and hearty laugh 
often masked a heart ill at ease. 

" You must have often passed this way with 
more or less companions, M. Edmond," I said, 
addressing him in French as usual when alone 
with him. For the Indians, although talking 
Spanish together, were conversing in so low a 
tone, with interspersed laughter, that I got to look 
upon them as not present. 

" Often," he replied, and then continued to say, 
" Sometimes with more than the present company, 
oftener with less ; mostly alone." 

** Your experience must be worth the hearing." 

" Not at all; only the common one of travellers, 
exposure, privation, fatigue." 

" You must have seen no end of snakes and 
tigers." 
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" Eh, well," he said, " when we come to this 
bush and this water, we must not be surprised to 
see any quantity of such, for here is their domain, 
any more than we are surprised to hear that 
people live in cities. These are natural condi- 
tions. When I first took to this life I was always 
looking out for snakes and tigers; and I believe that 
they are either less numerous now, or that I now 
think less of them as dangerous neighbours. For 
the tiger, I do not consider him personally danger- 
ous, as I suppose that, duly prepared, I am always 
a match for him. But he hunts my game, and in 
this he is like some people I know ; he makes 
them timid and drives them away ; although some- 
times he drives them to me." 

" The solitude must have often induced peculi- 
arly serious thoughts, eh, M. Edmond } " 

" I never feel it, at least to any extent. After 
a week in a town or settlement of strangers, I re- 
turn to these solitudes, as they are called, with a 
sense of relief from fatigue ; and a few days in the 
bush, with an Indian lad for a companion, would 
dispel any disposition to a sense of solitariness." 
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" To consider of the end of one's days in such 
a place would, I think, sometimes make one 
sad." 

" Not necessarily more so," replied M. Edmond, 
** than to think of ending one's days in a city, and 
in the midst of ones family. It is not the situa- 
tion so much as the death, the apparent annihila- 
tion of t/ie self, the ego, that appals men. Even 
those who strive to build their hopes on Faith have 
but a confused conception of the future state of 
their existence. They know that the change is as 
radical as that of birth. Is it then a new birth, or 
is it instantaneous entrance to vigorous and mature 
life, a continuance of the present with the full pos- 
session of its memories and associations ? Thus 
they are perplexed or perplex themselves. But 
in life or in death are we not in the hands of the 
same Bon Dieu ? The unpleasant thoughts can- 
not change facts. * Eheu ! quam temere in nosmet 
legem sancimu5 iniquam.'" * 

** But do you not yourself experience that gloomy 

* *' Alas ! what laws, of how severe a strain 

Against ourselves we thoughtlessly ordain."— Horace. 
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feeling when thinking of death ? " I said to 
him. 

'• My case," replied he, " may perhaps be pecu- 
liar. What to many is a bugbear is to me a hope 
of relief from memories which bring continual 
anguish. My present life is a purgatory ; '* and 
with a sigh he muttered. " May the next be a 
merciful relief!'* 

An ominous frown followed, which seemed to 
intimate that I had ventured as far as a prudent 
man could properly intrude into the privacy of 
another. We did not continue our con\-ersation. 

I was thinking of the motives that cause men 
to fear death* such as a dislike to change, a sense 
of unworthiness to submit to a rigid scrutiny by 
the impartial Judge ; a weakness or aberrance of 
Faith. My thoughts wandered into a mistj- dream- 
land and I was asleep. Again I was in dream- 
land and shaking with terror. All the demons of 
my childish da\-s* fears were howling around me. 
I was in the worst of company, and in the most 
wTetched state of existence. Gradually I became 
conscious, and asked the Indians who were busily 
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making up the fire : — " What is that ? — Que es 
eso?" 

" Los tigres," was the reply. 

The noise of tigers had awakened me, and 
they continued with their horrid noise for several 
hours, sometimes near, and at other times away in 
the distance. I had heard tigers before in Hon- 
duras, but never for any great length of time ; and 
then it was always one loud noble tone, with a 
succession of four or five tones decreasing in 
loudness and like the echoes of the first. But 
these were ramping and roaring tigers, maddened 
with wild passion, and ready for any kind and any 
amount of mischief. 

I confess I was dreadfully afraid, expecting 
every moment to see half-a-dozen tigers rush in. 
It was their mating season.* 

♦ Some years after my visit to Buen Pastor I saw a print 
taken from He>'wood Hardy's picture of " Lions at mating season," 
with an extract from the Iliad that illustrated the situation : — 
" Fierce as conflicting fires the combat bums. 
And now it rises, now it sinks by turns." 

In a gloomy night, illuminated only by the burning of the dry 
savannah grass, or made more dismal by the ruddy smoke, Hum- 
boldt's horses were frightened by the yell of an animal that proved 

D 
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And there was M. Edmond sleeping with all 
the security of unconscious childhood. 

In the tropics no part of a travellers day is 
more pleasant and interesting than that from four 
to eight in the morning. 

On cafia San Juan it was most delightful : so 
calm and yet so cool. The soft brightness of 
the silent stars, always to me the symbols of 
heavenly purity and bliss, and the impalpable 
blending of sky and wood and water ; the dead 
stillness of the morning, broken only by the 
monotony of the paddles striking against the 
sides of the corial ; and, at long intervals, the 
deep baying sound of the pajaro de perro, the 
dogbird ; the silence of my companions, whose 
apparently mere mechanical paddling might have 
led to a belief in their automatism, all tended to 
give an air of enchantment to the scene. The 
large forest trees, thickly binding the distant 

to be a large jaguar that had roamed among those mountains for 
three years, carrying off horses and mules, and eluding the pursuit 
of the boldest hunters. He saw also another jaguar of prodigious 
length, '^ which surpassed that of all the tigers of India I had seen 
in the collections of Europe." — Humboldt, quoted by Milpur, 
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banks, might, as we glide along, be anything the 
imagination pleases — the walls of an enchanted 
palace — the ruins of a Rhine castle — or the mer- 
lonned walls of the morada (mansion) of a 
hidalgo of ancient Castilian pedigree — ^a chapel 
on a rock — or the ruins of a cathedral. And then 
the sombre reflection of the woods in the water, 
disturbed by the paddles, made hideous and fan- 
tastic forms. As the light increased, it was 
interesting to observe the fading away of the 
homogeneous colouring, and, as in a dissolving 
view, the blue of heaven, the green of the woods, 
the bright yellow of the clay banks, and the 
silvery whiteness of the placid Cana, all appear- 
ing more and more distincdy. Then the concert 
of birds began, and the business of the day was 
opened with gladness and general thanksgiving. 

At eleven o'clock we stopped at the settle- 
ment of an Indian family and took breakfast, 
the usual tasajo and cassava with the addition 
of a fish, caught by one of our men, which we 
enjoyed. By this time the master of the place, 
who had gone into the bush before our arrival, 
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returned. M. Edmond then had some private 
business conversation with him, and came to me 
directly, and with many apologies, told me that 
from information he had just received, it would 
be absolutely necessary for him to return to La 
Ceiba and prepare himself for an immediate start 
to Cumana; hoping at an early period to take 
me to his place. I expressed regret that our 
trip should be shortened, and with the trite 
remark that ** business was business," and should 
be attended to, thanked him for the promised 
trip. 

I said, I think, that the triangular island just 
at the confluence of the San Juan and Guara- 
piche, and the embouchure of these united rivers 
formed at each side a cafia, one of which is Caiia 
Frances. Just when we entered the cana an 
Indian put down his paddle and said, " escuche 
cairunes!" listen to the wild hogs! The corial 
was put ashore on the mainland, and M. Edmond 
with an Indian went with guns, while the other 
Indian, with his bow and arrow, and I were 
ordered to reconnoitre for the wild hogs that 
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might cross over the water and make for the 
island. We followed the sound of the wild 
hogs as well as we could, I of course agreeing 
with everything that my companion suggested or 
proposed. We heard four reports from the two 
guns, and presently there came the wild hogs, 
grunting and gnashing and plunging wildly into 
the water. There must have been at least twenty 
of them, large and small. We paddled in among 
them, and my companion knocked two on the 
head and took them in. I selected a rather 
small one, gave him a gentle tap just to take 
the breath out, and laid hold of him ; but he 
gave me unmistakeable notice to quit my hold 
by showing his tusks ; two or three effectual 
blows settled him, and I lifted him over. I don't 
know how experienced lion and gorilla hunters 
feel after a successful hunt, but I was exceed- 
ingly pleased at this my first and only success 
in wild hog hunting. 

Our companions signalled us ashore, and we 
assisted in taking in five cairunes, one shot having 
killed two of them. 



CHAPTER VL 



CONTRABAND. 



When I expressed the simple truism to M. 
Edmond that business was business, I was not 
aware that the male population of these parts 
consisted mainly of two divisions : one, the far- 
mers and hunters as systematic smugglers; the 
other, paid officers of the government ostensibly 
protecting the revenue, but really coadjutors of 
the smugglers, aiding and abetting them by pur- 
posely appearing at the wrong place at the right 
time, or the right place at the wrong time. 

Every merchant in Maturin and Cumana dealt 
in wholesale contraband ; and when a gentleman 
and a don accepted the office and paltry pay of cap- 
tain of the revenue guards (capitan de resguardos), 
it was understood that his fortune was to be made. 
A regular tariff was known to exist, stating the 
captain's share of the bribe, and the share of each 
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subaltern guard on duty for the day. The pack- 
ages of merchandise destined for this trade were 
all of a size and weight to be carried conveniently, 
each by a man, through the bush, the stronger 
men sometimes taking two packs. They con- 
sisted chiefly of the costliest articles in linen, silks, 
boots, and cotton fabrics. 

Sometimes a cargo was allowed to be properly 
reported and the duties paid. 

For decency's sake, occasionally, a half-dozen 
bales of the least expensive articles, especially 
selected for the purpose, were allowed to be seized 
to evince the vigilance and fidelity of the officers. 

The captains of smugglers were not always 
faithful to the understood arrangement When- 
ever they could avoid the officers of customs they 
infringed the fundamental law of their class, "hon- 
our among thieves," by appropriating their own 
wages and the share pertaining to the guards, 
laughing at the powerless threats of those officers. 
With them honesty was only second best policy, 
and honour they knew only as a convenient word, 
as Shakspeare saith. 
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" The mere word's a slave, 
Debauch'd on every tomb ; on every grave, 
A lying trophy ; and as oft is dumb, 
Where dust and damn'd oblivion, is the tomb 
Of honoured bones indeed.'' 

I had the honour once of being for four days, 
sole travelling companion of Juan Pinado, at one 
time reputed the most daring and dangerous of 
smugglers, and professionally a fisherman. He 
was now a respectable ** resguardo," revenue offi- 
cer, and his chief work was to await about the 
embouchure and coasts, the expected return of 
the vessels, and in the interests of his confreres of 
the guards, more than of the government, prevent 
if possible, all independent smuggling. 

Juan Pinado was a short thick-set Moreno 
(Indiah and negro), very sun-burnt He had a 
pleasant tone of voice. With the serio-comic 
manner which some old seamen possess, he could 
keep a company roaring with laughter, or with a 
quiet nonchalance make one's blood curdle with 
his relation of daring and bloody deeds of which 
he had been actor or spectator. Although I shall 
never forget this man, nor rid myself of the peculiar 
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feelings always associated with his memory, yet 
for the life of me I cannot now remember any one 
of his narratives, owing, perhaps, to an attack of 
a three-weeks' fever and insensibility which ter- 
minated my journey with him. 

The custom in river-travelling here is to secure, 
if possible, a comfortable night-lodging in an in- 
habited rancheria, where the inmates are always 
glad to talk with passers-by of the gossip of the 
district and the state of the market. It is espe- 
cially pleasant to be fellow-sojoumer for the night 
with the crew of one or more alijos, or lighters, 
taking cargo up to Maturin. In such case, after 
the usual salutations and conversation, the hostess 
invites one or other of the company to produce 
his bandola: coffee and cassava are served, a quota 
sometimes of sugar or coffee, or whatever might 
be wanted to complete her cheer, coming from the 
boats. Singing commences, and sometimes a 
dance by one or two men, often the host and 
hostess joining. 

With Juan Pinado, or, as he was called, Juan 
Pinao, it was not the rule, but the exception. We 
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either passed good places at evening, or came to 
them at early morning, sleeping three nights out 
of the four on the banks of the river, our chin- 
choras suspended from two trees. I think Juan 
Pinado was taking despatches to Maturin : but he 
made the journey as long as he could, that he 
might catch fish to sell to the towns-people, it 
being Lent. The fish he caught were salted, 
and dried in smoke. 

One morning we had the brain of the sting ray, 
rayo, with cassavae bread for breakfast, and a very 
delicious breakfast it was. It was prepared with 
black pepper, salt, onions, and garlic chipped up 
and mixed with a wheaten biscuit pulverised. 
Pinado's possession of these condiments surprised 
me ; they proved him to be both an epicure and 
an experienced traveller. The mixture was well 
wrapped up in casipo, or a kind of wild plantain 
leaf, and tied with a string made from its bark, 
then placed under the hot ashes of our fire. 

His gun belonged to the government. It was 
a rare specimen of the antique, a flint piece, one 
of a quantity of military stores, which being found 
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unserviceable to the English, were by them sold 
to the Venezuelanos. It must have been in re- 
venge for my thoughts of it that the old musket 
nearly kicked my arm off when I attempted to 
shoot a tough old macaw that was perched over- 
head. 

I shall never forget my third night with Juan 
Pinado. We had cooked and ate our dinner, and 
retired to our chinchoras and slept. At about 
eleven o'clock, the rain fell and put out our little 
fire. I covered myself with the cobija or cloak, 
but the rain continued pouring down my neck and 
up my legs. I got up and found Pinado quietly 
sitting on his chinchora, which he had made into a 
bundle. I did the same. And with our hands 
supporting our chins, and elbows resting on the 
knees, we faced each other and nodded and nod- 
ded till daybreak, the rain pouring down upon us 
all the time. I arrived in Maturin that evening 
with a roasting fever, and was laid up for three 
weeks insensible to everything or person around 
me. 

I had also the pleasure of travelling on foot to 
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Pun Ceres in company with another guard of the 
revenue, who seriously proposed to enter into co- 
partnership with me on the following terms : — 
I was to import the goods, and he would secure 
the nonpayment of duties both to the government 
and to the faithful servants of the customs. He 
would also undertake, through agents, to exchange 
the merchandise for tobacco, starch and com. 

It was, I believe, to one of the smuggling ex- 
peditions that M. Edmond as captain was recalled, 
when we so suddenly returned from our voyage 
to Buen Pastor. 



CHAPTER VII, 

ON THE GUARAPICHE. 

The time of the year having arrived when, in 
these places, it is thought most favourable to clear 
the forest for the purpose of sowing corn ; I de- 
termined to go in quest of Christobal and Do- 
mingo, who had promised to return, and to bring 
other labourers with them, and had taken a con- 
siderable advance in cutlasses, guns, powder, and 
shot, knives and clothing. For this purpose I 
engaged a passage at the village, in a small corial 
in which two men were going to Maturin. The 
corial was much overladen, and I was almost 
afraid to trust myself and my two small canisters 
in it. But as the men seemed confident, and I 
have always allowed every man to know his own 
business best, I was reassured ; and so shaking 
hands with the alcalde or jefe politico as he was 
usually called, Don Mexia, I entered and we 
started. 
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That afternoon we stopped at the first cornuca, 
the next one being quite a day's journey off. The 
proprietors were a very respectable family of 
Spanish blood, unmixed with Indian. My fellow 
passengers seemed quite at home, which might 
arise from the intimacy of frequent calls as they 
passed up and down the river, or from a sense of 
independence arising from the ease of making a 
living here, and the republican nature of the go- 
vernment. I perceived the same free-and-easy 
way of intercourse between people of dissimilar 
stations, in the United States of North America. 

A cornuca, perhaps a contraction for cornucopia, 
is a farm on which provisions are grown, and pigs 
and poultry raised. A hacienda is a cane, cacao 
and coffee plantation, with factory and machinery 
for the manufacture of sugar, chocolate and coffee ; 
the latter two articles being chiefly prepared and 
sent out in the berry state. A hato is an exten- 
sive cattle farm. 

The second night we stopped at a new cornuca, 
the owners of which, man and wife and his sister, 
were old acquaintances of mine in the Cafia. They 
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were, like Christobal and Domingo, Chaima In- 
dians, the most civilized of all the Indians I 
have seen to this day. Generally, they are as fair 
in complexion as the offspring of European and 
Arawak parents, sometimes fairer, well formed in 
every part, and known to strangers as Indians 
only by their own declaration, and by a more sub- 
dued manner than that of Creole Spaniards. The 
majority of the population of Pun Ceres, including 
the rivers tributary to the Gran Lago, and to Rio 
San Juan, are of this tribe. I can attribute their 
advanced state only to the care of the Roman 
missionaries in the days of the Spanish dominion, 
improved and strengthened by their commercial 
association with the citizens of Maturin and 
Cumana. 

The rancheria of my Chaima friends in their 
new cornuca was of the usual kind, and very com- 
modious, with sleeping apartments for the family. 
The assistant labourers and strangers, as usual, 
slung their chinchoras in the open part of the 
building. 

The river here runs with great force, there 
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being no tide. The current is especially strong 
at the bends of the river. On the third day, we 
were going on very comfortably ; I had become 
accustomed to the crankiness of the little corial, 
and my companions were communicative and 
agreeable. We had just decided that, after we 
had passed the next bend, we should land on a 
sand bank, search in the sand for the eggs of 
terraquai (land and water turtles), for which this 
was the season, and cook our breakfast. But on 
turning the bend, just where the river ran with 
force, he at the head of the corial espied a snake, 
which had probably got in during the night, 
crawling from between his feet. The man's 
sudden motion, jumping on a package to avoid 
the snake, and perhaps also to get a cutlass 
or stick, caused the corial, first to swing round 
with the current, losing the force of the bowman's 
paddle, then to capsize, and as it was made of hard, 
heavy wood, it sank. 

I am not a bad swimmer, so after recovering 
myself from the ducking and rolling, struck out, 
and got to a large stump of a tree, at which my 
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companions had already arrived. There was not 
a single article in the corial saved. One of my 
canisters contained a few articles of clothing and 
papers, the other held cassavae bread and tasajo 
for the voyage. I was much chagrined at my loss, 
and could not understand the sang /raid of my 
companions at the serious loss we had sustained, 
till I gathered from them that they had been 
already paid to take up the corial of goods to 
Maturin, and had incurred no responsibility. 

Fortunately, we were within hail of the build- 
ings of a hacienda, and a corial was sent for us. 

The owner of this estate, M. Griselle, was a 
French Creole, of one of the West India Islands. 
His wife, a Creole Spaniard, was now two years 
dead. There were several sons and daughters, 
nearly all grown up ; and they seemed, especially 
the elders, to have been well trained. M. 
Griselle's two eldest daughters were at their 
fathers town house in Maturin. The sons 
assisted the father in the working of the estate, 
on which they made rum, and also white sugar. 
The sugar was in blocks, of the size and shape of 

E 
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bricks. It was very inferior in quality, owing, I 
think, rather to the inefficiency of the machinery 
than to the want of skill. They had also cocoa, 
which was largely cultivated, and, when picked, 
was dried on a terrace having a locomotive roof, 
which ran on rails, to cover the cocoa nibs, when 
necessary, from the rain and dew, and also to 
expose them to a partial sunning. The rum, 
when made, is colourless. It is put into small 
barrels, or kegs, of about 25 gallons capacity, and 
sent away to the town on donkeys. It is not the 
custom here to poison* rum with colouring and 
other mixtures, that it might have the name of 
old Grenada and old Jamaica. There is only one 
man in Maturin, a French Creole, who possesses 
the knowledge of rum adulteration. Using the 
advantage which his scientific civilisation affords 
him, he makes, in a minute, old rum, gin, brandy, 

"i^ On all sugar estates, rum is coloured either by being placed in 
puncheons previously burnt inside by a quick fire, or by the ap- 
plication of burnt sugar. 

But in many of the common retail spirit shops, unprincipled 
dealers add to the rum a quantity of water, and, to amend its con- 
sequent weakness, add sulphuric acid, or other powerful and inju- 
rious matter. 
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cherry cordial, and almost any liquor that the 
simple Llaneros call for, from the pure white 
rum which they themselves, perhaps, helped to 
take from the donkeys' back a few minutes 
before. 

It must not be thought, however, that drunken- 
ness is a crying sin of this people. Indeed, it 
is difficult to say what is their besetting sin, 
except it be a disposition to bloodshedding at 
their presidential elections ; for they bear favour- 
able comparison morally with any of the French 
and English Creole populations of the West 
Indies, although they may be more ignorant of 
the theory of religious doctrine, and less pre- 
tentious in their profession of sanctity. I venture 
to say that in no part of Spanish Guiana would 
the brutal spectacles be seen which daily disgrace 
the capital of British Guiana. 

M. Griselle kindly forced me to exchange my 
wet clothes for a suit of his ; and reminded me 
of the French saying, that "good fortune and 
bad are equally necessary to man, to fit him to 
meet the contingencies of life;" and of Rous- 
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seau's inspired words, " we do not know what 
is really good or bad fortune." 

I observed his hand in a sling, and he told me 
that he was a martyr to rheumatism. 

"Why don't you try the water-cure, M. Gri- 
selle.?" 

*' What is that ?" he answered. 

" Wrap a wet cloth round the arm, and cover 
that with dry flannel, and thus gently steam the 
arm with its own natural heat." 

" Do you think I am mad ?" he said, laugh- 
ing. '* Why, I have just persuaded you to get 
rid of your wet clothes to avoid rheumatism, and 
here you are in return advising me to put wet 
cloths on my arm to cure rheumatism." 

" What then," I said, " do you apply as 
remedy?" 

" White rum, well rubbed in, with salt." 

M. Griselle asked me to take some rum, which 
I gladly accepted; but was sorry to see him 
preparing to take some too: for I believe the 
drinking of spirits to be injurious to rheumatic 
subjects. " I see, Monsieur, that you use rum 
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otherwise than rubbing in with salt. I don't 
wonder that your rheumatism continues.*' 

I slept that night at the hacienda, and on 
the morrow, after breakfast, he shook me heartily 
by the hand, and begged me not to forget to 
call at his town house and introduce myself to 
his family. I would at least meet one I had 
seen before, he said, taking the hand of his 
litde daughter, who was going into town that 
afternoon. One of the young men passed me 
over the river in the estate's corial. I then 
walked a litde way up a bushy ascent, got 
through about five miles of savanna, made 
another ascent, and entered the town of Maturin. 



CHAPTER VIII. 

A WAKE. 

I STOPPED at the Compondron's house, a family 
with whom I had lodged when I became ill after 
travelling with Juan Pinado. 

At night I could get no sleep till long after 
midnight. One of the Compondron's grandchildren 
was dead, and their friends were keeping up the 
wake. The little body was laid out in a comer 
of the house, with a number of lights around it, 
according to the usual custom of Roman Catho- 
lics. A tall old Moreno minstrel was thrumming 
a bandola and singing, and the company were 
dancing. The mother of the dead was among 
them, dreamily going through the figures — 
dragged through, I should say. And as her 
eye caught the muffled corpse of her first and 
only child, she would burst out crying. It was 
melancholy and incongruous to see this broken- 
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hearted mother dancing a Spanish jig over the 
dead body of her child, and to think of the dis- 
cord of the joy-stirring music of the minstrel, 
and the heart-wails that were issuing from the 
bereaved mother. Whoever introduced this cus- 
tom must have thought with Hood : — 

" There's not a string attuned to mirth 
But has its chord in melancholy." 

Old Compondron was a hearty, hale man 
of seventy years, of almost Herculean size and 
strength, whose joyous and full-sounding laugh- 
ter would dispel melancholy, if anything could. 
It was pleasant to hear the full-toned music of 
his voice as he told, in the beautiful Spanish 
language, of the days of Republican warfare 
against Spanish sovereignty ; of fresh European 
soldiers, lost in the woods, dying from starvation 
or from the freezing chills of the dreaded Para- 
mos, the calenturas of the miasmatic swamps, and 
the sunstrokes on the unsheltered savannas ; of 
the harassing guerrilla attacks of the undisci- 
plined but patriotic natives, who were accus- 
tomed to the fatigues and privations of travelling, 
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and knew, one or other of them, every inch of 
the ground; of the privations of the patriots 
themselves, who were often glad to eat the car- 
casses of their dead horses and asses, to soak the 
leather of their saddles and cook it for meat, 
and to eat snakes even, in the absence of other 
fare. He spoke also of the mutual cruelty of the 
contending parties, who gave no quarter what- 
ever. " Era guerra a la muerte." It was a 
desperate effort, on both sides, of war cL outrance. 

And then he told of the gallant actions of the 
noble youths of both countries, and of achievements 
on both sides that merit a record. 

And his mind becoming, perhaps, more attuned 
to the sorrowful occurrence in the house that day, 
he spoke of the spirited self-denial of the women 
in their day of trial : their encouragement of the 
flagging spirits of many a patriot son and hus- 
band ; and the cruelties and outrages to which 
many of them were subjected. " Era," said the 
old man, " tiempo por ellas de prueba fogosa." It 
was for them a time of fiery trial. 

The Venezuelans speak in high terms of the 
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English. Too early after my recovery from the 
fever, brought on by exposure in company with 
Juan Pinado, I ventured to travel through the 
Savannas, having miscalculated my strength. I 
was wearily dragging on my footsteps when the 
sight of a hato revived my drooping spirits. I 
called and desired some milk. A woman came 
out and invited me, kindly, to enter and sit down. 
The milk was at hand and brought to me, which 
I drank greedily, and thanking her I began to 
offer payment The good woman refused it, and 
said that she was sorry for her old mistress* sake 
that she was absent in the town : " For," said 
she, " I can tell by your speech that you are 
English and not French, and my old mistress, who 
can speak your language, is seldom more happy 
than when she can show civility to your country- 
men." I am a native of Jamaica, but it was 
all the same. She continued telling me that in 
the time of the War of Independence her mistress 
had seen much of the English volunteers, and that 
her life and property were rescued by them. Her 
husband, who had long died, had fought side by 
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side with them, and frequently in his happy 
moods spoke also of their dashing bravery and 
kindness. 

I had not waited long before the woman asked 
me to excuse her and to make myself at home ; 
and she passed in and out of the apartment, each 
time making some pleasant remark. After a while 
she spread a clean cloth on a table, and having 
brought in a broiled chicken, fried eggs and bacon 
(tasajo of pork), and cassavae bread, she bade me 
eat, continuing to chat and laugh while I ate. 

A lad of about eighteen years of age came peer- 
ing in at the door, whom she called and presented 
to me as her younger son, and, after dinner, com- 
plaining in a half-scolding but not unpleasant 
manner, she told me what a good boy he was — 
" but such a dunce ! He hated nothing but a 
bookl" 

Finding on enquiry that there was a book in 
the house, I encouraged the lad to read and spell 
a little, and to copy some writing, glad that in this 
small way I was seeking to reciprocate the kind- 
ness of his mother's hospitality. 
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On mentioning at Compondron's house that 
night that I wished to proceed to Pun Ceres, a 
young man of the wake-party offered to accom- 
pany me, as he had, he said, to transact some 
business there. I had seen him acting as a 
revenue guard in Caiia Colorado; and he reminded 
me of the fact. I did not know until some time 
after that he suspected that I intended to smuggle, 
or was engaged in some contraband trade ; and 
that his principal object in accompanying me to 
Pun Ceres was to make money out of my breach 
of the revenue laws, either as my accomplice, or 
in his official capacity. We arranged to start the 
day after the next, and he received a peso of eighty 
cents to purchase food for our route. 

On the morning I dressed myself in M. 
Griselle's shirt and my own trowsers, as his were 
uncomfortably large around the waist, and pur- 
chasing a straw hat for dos reales y medio, a 
quarter-dollar, I went to visit Las Seiioritas 
Griselle. 

When I found the young ladies so superior to 
the women I had seen in the Caiia, with the 
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exception of Mrs Valliviun, who compares favour- 
ably with the best of women, I felt a little ashamed 
of my straw hat, and shirt and trowsers, and boot- 
less feet. But the good breeding of the two young 
ladies shamed out the feeling of shame. They 
soon made me to feel like an old acquaintance. I 
talked to them in broken Spanish, putting in a 
French word when my Spanish failed. 

" They were always glad," they said, " to wel- 
come los Franceses, not altogether for the affection 
in which they held their father ; but the French 
were always so polite and well-bred." 

I had not sufficient courage to say I was not a 
Frenchman. 

" Los Ingleses," they continued, " on the con- 
trary were so cold and supercilious, imperioso ; 
and although they were kind and good when one 
got to know them, yet they did the best thing in 
an ungracious manner." 

One of these young ladies was affianced to a 
Frenchman. 

The litde girl whom I had seen at her father's 
hacienda came running in, and seeing me offered 
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her hand to shake. She claimed me as an old 
friend, and began afresh to introduce me to her 
sisters as " the poor man to whom papa had given 
this very same shirts 

This brought forth some accounts of upsets that 
the ladies had had in the river, for they sometimes 
forded it on a donkey, having to lift their feet on 
to his back, which, they said, made them very 
liable to an upset. One sister told me that their 
donkey had a very mischievous trick of squatting 
in the river, without any consideration whatever 
for the rider ; and for that reason they always 
preferred the corial in passing over to the town- 
side. 

I was very pleased with my visit, and told them 
that I was indebted to my misfortune for this good 
fortune ; and promised to see them again on my 
return from Pun Ceres. 



CHAPTER IX. 

PUN CERES. 

Early next morning my companion for Pun 
Ceres was ready. We descended to the river 
and forded it, not higher than the hip, and then 
got into a pleasant, quiet country of low trees and 
wild flowers. At ten o'clock we arrived at a 
grazing farm on a savanna. We met the owner, 
who took not the slightest notice of me. Nor did 
he seem to regard my fellow-traveller with much 
attention. He was dressed in the usual country 
style ; a common kerchief on his head, short trow- 
sers, loose shirt or jumper, a leathern girt, and a 
long knife suspended in a case by his side. The 
horse he rode was a magnificent one, and seemed 
to me a nobler animal than his master. The com- 
parison recalled to my memory the story of Lemuel 
Gulliver's experiences in the country of the 
Houyhnhnms and the Yahoos. Perhaps my 
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being hungry and not invited to eat sharpened 
the resemblances. 

I have since schooled myself into not despising 
a man for any apparent trait in his character, 
which may at the time seem unamiable, and even 
improper ; because it may not be natural to him, 
but practised and persevered in even against the 
impulses of his own disposition, for some reason 
laudable, but to me inscrutable. For instance, 
how unjustly am I acting by blaming a man's 
meanness for not asking me to breakfast, when all 
the time he is suffering, and contending with his 
feelings of hospitality, from want of means. I was 
unjust once to a gentleman in another country, 
who, knowing that I passed his place once-a-week 
to bathe at a cascade half-a-mile off, kindly invited 
me to call in and take a cup of coffee always after 
my bath. The next week I went to the cascade 
with two companions, and on our return, I men- 
tioned the invitation, and asked them to come in 

with me. Mr F received us coldly, I thought, 

and did not offer us even a glass of water. Of 
course, when I and my companions left the house 
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we abused him roundly. But the matter was put 
in quite a different light when on meeting Mr 

F a few days later, he smilingly observed, 

— " I can always afford a cup of coffee to my 
friend ; but not always to my friend's friends." I 
saw at once that I had acted presumptuously, and 
I apologised. 

We did not remain longer at the hato, or cattle 
farm, than to roast some tasajo. 

After crossing a rivulet we entered a forest, and 
continued our journey until we got to a beautiful 
stream. On the other bank was a hill which had 
the appearance of a neglected cultivation. We 
sat down and ate our breakfast, after which the 
revenue guard stretched himself out and began to 
sing one of the improvised songs peculiar to his 
people. Some one from the hill, hearing his 
voice (he sang sweetly) recognised him, and came 
down to talk with him. He seemed so glad to 
meet his friend, that he instantly rose up, and 
requesting me to await his return, crossed the 
stream and ascended the hill in company with the 
other. 
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" Solitude IS sometimes best society," and I felt 
it so now; for after a comfortable bath, I sat down 
and listened for the first time to the notes of the 
campanero, or bell bird, as they rang through the 
forest, reminding me, I know not why, of the 
quiet parish church in my younger days ; then of 
the fond cares of a loving mother ; then school- 
days and the pleasure that the lads would have 
had to have been here with me ; forgetting that 
all are not like schoolboys who have counted 
twenty-five years. The music of the clear water 
rippling over the pebbles, and the seeming haste 
of the little stream to mix with the large and 
murky river, reminded me of my own youth- 
ful, hopeful aspirations to mix with men in this 
great world; and I sat half-pleased, half-sorrowful, 
musing on the effects of that same great world on 
my erst young and pure mind. What connection 
can a sunbeam, can sounds new and strange, have 
with old and familiar thoughts ? Cowper gives ex- 
pression to the fact without assigning the cause : — 

'* There is in souls a sympathy with sounds ; 
And as the mind is pitched, the ear is pleased 
F 
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With melting airs, or martial, brisk, or grave ; 
Some chord in unison with what we hear 
Is touched within us, and the heart replies." 

Here too the poet might have had his wish grati- 
fied when he sighed — 

" For a lodge in some vast wilderness, 
Some boundless contiguity of shade, 
Where rumour of oppression and deceit. 
Of unsuccessful and successful war 
Might never reach him more.'' 

The guard now returned, skipping down the 
hill-path, and when he heard how I had spent 
part of the time, he asked to be allowed to bathe 
while I slowly wandered onwards. That after- 
noon we got to another hato, and I was glad to 
see women and children there. They had just 
completed their dairy-work for the day, and were 
packing queso d mano, and queso a cinto. The 
master of the house soon got from the guard all 
that he knew of me, which was not overmuch. I 
got near to the old lady and tried to amuse her 
with the relation of things new and strange, and 
succeeded in getting many hearty laughs from the 
younger people, and " valga me Dios " from the 
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older ones. I believe, however, that some of the 
laughter arose from my imperfect Spanish : but 
they were too kind-hearted to say so. They 
offered us coffee sin leche, because they were them- 
selves, I suppose, sick of milk ; but I told them, 
that if they pleased, I would rather have some 
milk sin cafe, for coffee would disturb my sleep. 
They placed milk before me, and fried tasajo with 
eggs. There was also corn bread which I did 
not so much like as good cassavae bread 

Before we retired to our hammocks, our host 
brought out an old book of prayers, and the 
household disposed themselves for evening prayer. 
This surprised me, as I had not yet seen any in- 
dication of home religion among this people, 
except the burning of lights before pictures or 
graven images. A vesper hymn was sweetly 
sung by the young people, and several prayers 
were read by the old gentleman, with a litany of 
some tiresome repetitions. 

Hearing that a son of the house was ill, I went 
and sat with him in the morning for a quarter of 
an hour, and told him what I knew would set him 
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thinking, and help him towards recovery or resig- 
nation, without, I hope, doing violence to the 
creed of his fathers. We left with mutual a Dios, 
and with the promise of a hearty welcome on our 
return. 

At nine o'clock, we descended a valley, crossed 
the Pun Ceres river, and, mounting the other side 
of the valley, found ourselves in a large savanna. 
Four Indians were carrying parts of an ox into 
their village, which was visible ; but, as it lay out 
of our way, we did not enter it. The Indians had 
bought the ox for nine pesos, or thirty shillings, 
which seemed a high price in a place where cattle 
abounded. Similarly in Habana de Cuba, I heard 
a gentleman say that he had just come in from an 
unsuccessful search for good Havanah cigars, 
nothing less than a large order being negotiable. 

" Ahi esta Pun Ceres!" exclaimed my com- 
panion, as we turned out of a large cluster of trees. 
There indeed were the mountains of Pun Ceres. 
A deep, wide, rocky vale stretched out before us, 
through which we had to go. But it would have 
been a sin not to have stopped awhile to adore 
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the Creator through his marvellously grand and 
beautiful work. The valley was not like many 
we have seen in the mountains of Jamaica, which, 
rising gradually from their base, and declining 
towards the open valley, are variegated by the 
sun's light with every conceivable colour into 
natural mosaic. These seem to have been cleft, 
as if they rose almost perpendicularly, or with 
the very least declination, from the bowels of the 
earth ; and there was no colour about them, 
except the chiaro-oscuro of white, with black 
shading, as if of pure marble. They were chiefly 
of limestone. 

We descended to a valley of broken rocks very 
difficult and painful to get over, for we had no 
shoes on; and we at last found a beaten track, not 
very direct, but smooth and pleasant to walk on. 
After an hour's travelling here, we came to a 
stream, as clear as crystal, issuing from a natural 
basin of limestone of about 40 feet circumference. 

All about here, the best ginger grows abun- 
dantly, and is common property. How did it get 
there ? I asked of some of the people, but they 
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could not tell. Ginger, they said, always grew 
there. They remembered, as children, picking 
ginger there with their parents. I expect that it 
was an old ginger field, and, left undisturbed for 
years, it had increased itself according to the 
manner of such roots. 

Ginger is now a part of the Pun Ceres trade. 
It is largely cultivated in every comuca. Cas- 
savae bread is also a staple of Pun Ceres, and, 
of course, cassavae starch ; six or seven donkeys 
at a time, each with four cuentas of bread, or two 
of starch, may be seen daily wending their way 
up the hill to the savanna on their route to 
Maturin. And in the com (maize) season there 
is a continuous procession of donkeys daily tra- 
versing the road. The crops of maize (com) 
would astonish the farmers of Demerara. Cotton 
is also largely cultivated, and forms a part of the 
trade. But the principal article of culture and 
manufacture is tobacco, of a very good quality, 
which, like the cotton, is made up in bales, and 
well covered with casipo, or wild plantain leaves. 
The Pun Cerean women also contribute to the in- 
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dustry of the district, by spinning balls of cotton 
thread, making hammocks, and weaving cotton 
cloth. 

If we keep in mind that, with the exception of 
a very small minority of the mixed breeds, the 
producers of this district are pure Chaima Indians, 
and compare their industrial status with other 
South American Indians, we cannot but conclude 
that Indian civilisation in Venezuela surpasses 
that of the Indians of the contiguous countries.* 

* It is apparent, from Venezuelan statistics, that their Indians 
have been instructed and utilised as members of the Republic. 

In the year 1800, they are classified among the inhabitants 
thus :— 

(In round numbers, from Hippisley*s Expedition). 

1. Whites, 2oo,cxx) 

2. Mixed races, including civilised Indians, . 4o6,cxx) 

3. Slaves, 62,cxx) 

4. Indians under Christian influence, . . 37fCXX) 

5. Independent Indians, .... 83,cxx) 

And in the year 1839 : — 

1. Whites, 260,000 

2. Mixed races, 414,000 

3. Slaves, 50,000 

4. Civilised Indians, i55»ooo 

5. Catechised Indians, 14,000 

6. Independent Indians, .... 53>ooo 
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Indians from within the boundaries of Brazil 
are steadily entering British Guiana as settlers, 
owing doubtless to the latitude given to them to 
cut wood, and also to the enjoyment they possess 
of equal rights with British settlers. But beyond 
these privileges they are left pretty much to them- 
selves for the cultivation of steady habits of in- 
dustry, and the morality which industry brings 
along with it. Portions of a community require 
leading-strings of a strong kind : to these the 
laissezfaire policy is unjust as it is unwise. But 
for this policy, the negro race in British Guiana 
would be, I think, occupying a better position 
than they now do, and the Indians would cease 
their desultory habits of labour, and become steady 
producers and consumers in the commonwealth. 

We presented ourselves to the jefe politico or 
magistrate of the town. He was a tall Indian 
of about fifty years of age, in apparently not the 
best health, and with an intelligent but rather 
sinister countenance. 

There were five or six soldiers in the apart- 
ment. One of them was cooking, one or two 
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were furbishing their old muskets, and the others 
were lounging about the door, fully accoutred, 
that is, bootless, jackedess, one with a cap, the 
other with an old and torn straw hat They could 
be distinguished as soldiers only by their crossbelts 
with the bayonets and cartouche boxes. 

The revenue officer, who appeared to have 
some communication for the jefe, retired with 
him into an apartment, and after a while the 
jefe came out and asked what he could do for 
me. To my inquiries respecting the peons, he 
answered that Christobal had left a week ago, 
with three other men, to work with un Ingles 
at Caiia Caruto, presumably myself, and that 
Domingo was ill, and had deputed one of the 
three men to work in his stead. I asked per- 
mission to visit the town, and to see Domingo, 
if possible. Domingo, he said, was at home, some 
distance off. He would have himself gladly taken 
me about the town, only that he had some busi- 
ness to look after, but I was at liberty to go and 
see whatever was worth seeing. My companion 
offered to go with me. 
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The town of Pun Ceres is built in regular 
squares, in number about twenty, with an open 
space four times the size of the ordinary blocks. 
This open space is called La Plaza, and is sup- 
posed to be the place for the evolutions of the 
citizen soldiers of the district, and also the public 
market. On one side of this square was the 
guard-room or court-house, in which I saw the 
jef6. There were two or three stores or shops 
on the opposite side, kept by half-breeds. One 
side contained the district church. All the houses 
are whitewashed outside, and have thatched 
roofs. 

We entered the church. It was of stucco, and 
thatched, and very decent within. The chancel 
had some pretensions to the gaudy splendour 
which mars the beauty of many churches, and 
is especially distasteful when its poverty of exe- 
cution makes it a travesty of the original design. 

The cura, a young man of about thirty years, 
was a priest of pure Indian blood, of a very 
benevolent thoughtful countenance, and with the 
slightest tinge of priestly pride discernible. He 
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was overlooking some painters and gilders, who 
had painted the rounded ceiling of the chancel 
of a very deep sky blue, and placed golden stars, 
and a carver who was replacing or renewing a 
dislocated member of an image of the Blessed 
Virgin Mother. 

I never saw more goats at once in any place than 
in this square. They were lying all under the 
eaves of the church, and on the steps, quite tame, 
and undisturbed by the presence of passers by. 
We went to Domingo's house, in the suburbs 
of the town, where he was lying in his chincora 
with fever. I was glad to see him in his own 
place and among his family, to all of whom he 
introduced me. 



CHAPTER X. 



MY CORNUCA. 



We walked back to Maturin, and after a day*s 
rest I started overland for Caiia Colorado. As 
there is a considerable length of savanna before 
one gets to the forest land, it was advisable to 
leave Maturin in the afternoon and sleep in one 
of the settlements ; then, starting early in the 
morning, to enter the forest before the sun rose 
high. I stopped at a settlement containing three 
or four peons with the proprietor, his wife and 
children, all Indians. They were cutting a cor- 
nuca in the forest, and lived out on the savanna. 
Here I slung my chinchora, but what from the 
mosquitoes, and the smoke made to drive them 
away, there was no rest during the night The 
peons, who had got aloft to a half-floor by the 
roof, were evidently in like trouble, to judge by 
the flappings of their hands against their bodies 
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nearly all the night, and their repeated exclama- 
tions of"Caramba!" always, with them, an ex- 
pression of surprise or annoyance. Long before 
daybreak I started away, and was joined by a 
seaman who was returning to the caiia with 
despatches from his consignee. On comparing 
notes, I found that he also had been driven out 
by the musquitoes from a neighbouring rancheria. 
The morning was fresh in the savanna ; and after 
a good walk, deeming that it was yet too early 
to descend into the forest, we sat down and I 
stretched myself out and slept very comfortably 
till sunrise. We passed by a hato that morning 
and had some milk, and took a small cheese 
(queso mano). The sailor, who was the regular 
messenger from the cattle schooner to Maturin, 
was several times impatient at our slow progress; 
and when he heard that I intended to sleep at 
the Arenal, we parted company, as it was of 
importance that he should be on board his vessel 
that evening. 

The Arenal, at which I stopped about three 
o'clock that same afternoon, was a large sand- 
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reef, on which was a comuca, owned by a mixed 
family. The sand was of the lightest yellow, and 
hard set, very pleasant to walk on, and dry imme- 
diately after a shower which fell that afternoon. 
The farmers told me that the rest of the road was 
too moist, with recent rains and the treading of 
cattle, to be convenient for early travelling ; and 
as I was certain of getting to La Ceiba long before 
night-fall, I did not leave the Arenal before ten in 
the morning. 

The journey was a most unpleasant one. 
Llaneros, with their mud-boots, passed me fre- 
quently that day, almost skipping through the 
mud. This was owing to equipment and habit. I 
blamed my ignorance, for I now saw and felt that 
no bushman should be without a pair ; ordinary 
boots would be only an encumbrance. The mud- 
holes were sometimes knee-deep, and it was often 
very difficult to get the foot out to make another 
step forward. Of course I had, as I saw the 
others all do, to take off my trousers and throw 
them over my shoulders. Then the cow-flies 
were a nuisance. They took occasion to attack 
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the calves of the legs very cleverly at the most 
helpless times, so that my legs soon streamed 
with blood. The sticks and stumps under the 
mud cut up my feet severely. At last came the 
culmination. Brambles and thorns appear to have 
been laid down on certain parts of the road to be 
trampled by the feet of horses and oxen, and these 
laid me hors de resistance. I fairly gave over, 
and, struggling to one side of the road, laid me 
down with no definite purpose whatever. At that 
moment, it was hard to decide whether it would 
be better to rise up and walk on to La Ceiba, or 
be pounced upon by a tiger. The latter, certainly, 
seemed the quicker solution of the difficulty. But 
I heard the sound of paddles, and hailed out lustily. 
A conversation ensued, by which I found that 
they were friends going to La Ceiba, the one in 
command being Juan, a god-son of Seiior Valli- 
viun. He came up and helped me to the corial. 
I washed my feet and legs, put on my trousers, 
and made a vow never again, if I could help it, 
to travel a foot in the lowland cattle paths of 
Venezuela. 
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As an instance of the reticence of Indians, and 
of their insouciance respecting matters not affect- 
ing themselves or their famiHes, I shall mention 
that Hills was at La Ceiba the day before, and 
that Gerilleau, passing by in a corial, had a quarrel 
with him, the result of which was that Hills, hav- 
ing his rifle with him, shot the unfortunate Geril- 
leau. Two Indians, who were with him in the 
corial, jumped out and swam away to the other 
bank, not knowing the motive or object of the 
assassin. Although I travelled with three Indians 
who had all witnessed the act, and one of them, 
Juan, was particularly intimate with me, yet I 
heard nothing of the melancholy event until I was 
told of it by Senor Valliviun, while his good wife 
was engaged taking the prickles from my feet. 

According to Senor Valliviun, the two partners 
had mistrusted each other, while each took every 
opportunity to recoup himself of some part of his 
supposed loss. " They were," he said, " disrepu- 
table men, to whom he had shown kindness, and, 
from both, received ingratitude in the most pain- 
ful and offensive manner. I have had thoughts 
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of punishing these men," continued he, " and could 
have done it signally. But see the justice of God, 
in making themselves the executioners of their 
own punishment, and His goodness in saving me 
from a revenge that would have embittered my 
whole life." 

At Cafia Caruto, I found Christobal established 
as my overseer, and working with great industry 
with the three peons, cutting down the trees, lop- 
ping the branches, and arranging them for burn- 
ing. "He knew," he said, " that he could safely 
begin to work, for my absence was not, he thought, 
likely to be protracted." 

When the field was burned, and the ground 
prepared for planting, several buckets of com 
were soaked in water- over night, with due 
regard to the time of the moon;* for it is 
considered a point of great importance that the 
germination of cereals shall commence before, or 
at the time of the full moon. 

* " The Botocudos of Brazil held the moon in great veneration, 
and attributed to her influence the chief phenomena in nature." — 
Quoted in Bradford's American Antiquities. 

G 
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In the morning we made two companies, and 
commenced from the extreme ends of one side of 
the field. Following a straight line made with a 
long cord, the first man made a hole in the ground 
with a pole at every pace ; one following closely 
at his heels dropped in three grains of corn ; 
another immediately after him covered the holes. 
When only two are engaged, the one who drops 
the corn covers the hole by pushing earth with 
his toes. 

We had to examine the field every day 
for two weeks, on account of the rats which, 
every night dug up some com. Wherever 
we saw corn failing to grow we renewed the 
sowing. 

We prepared likewise a nursery of tobacco ; 
and when the plants were sufficiently high, they 
were transplanted in quincunx order. If the 
rats did not trouble these, the worms did, and 
were so voracious that three days neglect of a 
plant would cause its total destruction. A tame 
powis and some young fowls were very service- 
able in assisting to destroy the worms. When 
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the leaves became tinged with yellow, we plucked 
them, tied them together, and hung them on lines 
under the eaves of the house to dry. At night 
they were exposed to the dew. In due time they 
were packed and covered, and allowed to sweat ; 
in which process they got the filmy appearance 
on the surface of the leaves and the narcotine 
intensified. The tobacco manufactured was good 
enough for our use ; but even Christobal, who was 
loth to dispraise it, said it ought to have turned 
out better. 

At last we had the satisfaction of seeing a 
beautiful field of corn growing, where a few 
months ago was a part of the wild forest. When 
the corn became ripe we topped the stalks and 
bent down the ears to keep them from the rain, 
and to disconnect them as far as we could from 
the juicy moisture of the corn-stalk, while with 
very little trouble they obtained the full benefit 
of the sun's heat. 

A good paying price was realised in Trinidad 
for the com. The surplus of our produce, com- 
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prising corn-meal, pumpkins and pease, was sold 
in the Cafta village, and defrayed the balance of 
expenses of the labour, which was not heavy, as 
the men had received advances. 



CHAPTER XL 



TO MATURIN. 



I MUST confess that the corauca was very dull 
after the departure of the Indians. True I had 
my small family with me ; but so far from their 
presence being an alleviation, I felt that I was 
happier when I alone felt the privations of this 
new life, and could solace myself that they at least 
were enjoying comforts. Then the calamity that 
had overtaken my neighbours, and the conse- 
quent cessation of their wood-cutting establish- 
ment added to the melancholy and desolate aspect 
of the cafia, which, varied occasionally only by the 
descent of the drunken and lawless mongrel breed 
of Indian and Spanish, who lived at the head of the 
cana, and whose visits seem to have been made 
only to beg with an impudence that would not be 
denied, and who considered no part of the dwell- 
ing sacred to privacy, made us desirous to leave 
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for a time, and to seek a more populous and 
agreeable scene. 

We packed off therefore for Maturin — my wife 
and little daughter Ninine, myself, and our little 
African god-son Johnnie, a waif that had attached 
himself to me, — a street-gamin who had been 
accustomed to sleep under upturned boats, or 
under wharves, or in an empty barrel. Johnnie 
was about twelve years old at this time; was what 
is called dry-boned, and in the Dutch Creole patois 
"passuma," — meaning stunted in growth, precocious 
in ripeness. He had a nervous contraction on 
one side of his face, occasioned, it was generally 
supposed, by his sleeping in the moonlight. It 
was apparent when he smiled that his mouth was 
hauled awry.* 

♦ The Roman poet speaks of " the mootis doubtful and malig- 
nant light;*' " incertam Lunam sub luce maligna." 

Throughout the East the opinion is common, that the moon- 
beams are deleterious, injuring the sight, and defacing the coun- 
tenances of persons who sleep exposed to them. The light of the 
moon Plutarch supposed in his day to be an active agent in putri- 
fying animal substances; and the fishermen of Sicily now cover 
the fish at night exposed on the sea-shore to dry, alleging that the 
moonbeams would otherwise putrify them. It is supposed, also, 
that tender plants are often cut off in April and May, by the moon- 
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But what a laugh ! Johnnie's laugh, when 
heard, was always as the entrance of a ray of light 
into a dark corner. Never mind what train of 

light. The facts observed in these cases are no doubt true, but 
referable to another cause than the one stated. Animal substances 
putrify, plants are cut off, and sight is injured, by open-air exposure 
on a moonlight night, yet not because of that light, but of the re- 
moval of the clouds, the fine clear sky, which favours the radiation 
of heat, by which exposed bodies become colder than the surround- 
ing air, and hence the mischiefs narrated. We cannot attribute to 
the moonlight any potential effect upon terrestrial substances, when 
it has been ascertained that chloride of silver, the colour of which 
suffers the greatest and most rapid change by an exposure to light, 
is not at all affected by the lunar beams condensed in the focus of 
a powerful burning glass. Besides these supposed instances of 
lunar action, cases of disease, such as epilepsy and insanity, were 
believed to be largely influenced by the moon by the two great phy- 
sicians of antiquity — Hippocrates and Galen ; and many of the 
moderns have countenanced the same opinion. Hence the word 
lunacy is applied to mental distempers. There would be a reason- 
able basis for the idea in question, if it could be proved that the 
moon has any deranging effect upon the constituents of the atmo- 
sphere. But this remains to be shewn ; and to suppose disorders 
of the brain to be exasperated by lunar changes, as an effect of 
those changes, may be safely dismissed as a vulgar conceit Even 
were it incontestably established that such effects occur at such 
intervals, a simple coincidence would be proved, and the question 
of connection left untouched. There is some reason to suppose 
that exasperations of insanity are coincident with the full moon, 
owing to the more distinct lights and shadows of the night power- 
fully affecting the imagination. — Milner's " Gallery of Nature,** 
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thought I was pursuing, my countenance was 
always immediately radiated with a smile, or at 
least a streak of comfort would run through my 
mind. I have often since missed that laugh ; 
and, in its place, have imagined its presence, or 
tried to remember it as present, and even thus I 
have been happy. I think people of low spirits, 
hypochondriacs, and those meditating suicide, 
should, in addition to taking medicines, be 
attended by a joyous laughing spirit such as 
Johnnie, to minister to their troubled minds. 

When we got to the village of Cana Colorado, 
in which the guards resided, I was surprised to 
find the " Cabo regarde,'* the chief of the revenue 
guards, so attentive to me. The old gentleman, 
to whom I had never previously spoken a word 
beyond the usual salutation, was very courteous ; 
he shook hands, enquired of the health of myself 
and family, and told me what I suppose must 
have been to him interesting, anecdotes of his 
children. I believe the captain of the revenue 
guards thought I had a duty to perform to the 
state, or to the state's officers, and he was encour- 
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aging .me to do it. But when I left him and 
stepped into the alijo, which immediately started, 
an officer was sent after me, who proved to be my 
quondam companion to Pun Ceres, to search for 
contraband. But after what seemed a merely 
formal search, my old friend bade me " a Dios," 
and retired. 

It was the dry season, and the season for the 
eggs of the terraqueo or flat turtles; and so at 
several of the sandbanks the lightermen dug out 
eggs. Those who are fond of them speak of them 
in high terms. 

The goods on the alijos are evenly-packed and 
well-covered with tarpaulin ; the captain sits 
astern with a long steering paddle tied on to the 
craft; two, and sometimes four men with long poles 
pushed against the sandy bed of the river, run 
along on the sides of the alijo. These pole-men 
will run backwards and forwards in this manner 
all day long, only stopping for a moment, at times, 
to drink water, or their favourite beverage of 
mixed cassavae bread and water. 

Three alijos travelled together, each with three 
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or four passengers : our voyage was therefore 
very pleasant On the sandbanks, where we 
stopped to cook, the party would group them- 
selves into several companies, and amuse them- 
selves by essays of verbal jokes and witty replies, 
extravagant compliments and returns; sarcastic 
and serio-comic songs, improvised and sung to 
the accompaniment of bandolas. 

The Venezuelans, whether in their own homes 
or abroad, never eat without inviting the bystand- 
ers. *'Almuerzo 4 la disposicion de ustedes, 
sefiores." " Breakfast at your disposal," when 
breakfast was cooked, was heard on all sides ; 
and any one could eat freely with one group or 
with another. Of course such courtesies are 
regulated by some rule of custom that prevents 
them from being the cause of awkward centre 
temps. I should not like, dressed as I was then, to 
invite a mixed company of boatmen and passen- 
gers in British Guiana to dispose of my breakfast 
on a sandbank. The invitation, I am afraid, 
would be accepted somewhat too familiarly, and 
altogether too literally. 



CHAPTER XII. 



MATURIN. 



The alijos landed at the embarcadero, which is 
the property of old Mrs Valliviun, a black lady 
much respected by the townspeople. Like her 
son, she is very tall and not corpulent, but of 
good proportions. She received us very kindly, 
and sent out an Indian woman to inquire where 
we might procure lodgings, until we had provided 
ourselves with a house. We obtained quarters 
with a family, the head of which was a discharged 
guarda, of pure Spanish descent, and named Jos6 
Basilio. 

Our stay in that house was not longer than 
two weeks' duration ; for, besides our wishing to 
be more settled, our host seemed to have misun- 
derstood the terms of our contract. His cats and 
dogs, and the cats and dogs of his neighbours, if 
I could believe him, were responsible for the 
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nightly plunder of our provisions. The only 
retaliation from our side of the house was in the 
following manner : — I had admired and bought a 
young Venezuelan fox, a beautiful creature with 
soft, full, grey hair, a perfect tail, and with bright 
eyes and a saucy-looking face. It was fierce for 
its size, and seemed, especially when chickens 
were in view, quite intractable. Now Jose 
Basilio prided himself on his breed of game 
fowls ; and I often had trouble to drive them off 
when my pet was at his meals. One day I was 
not perhaps sufficiently alert, young master rey- 
nard appearing to be in a doze, when he 
cleverly snatched up a young cock. Before 
I could decide on depriving him of his prey, he 
commenced to pluck the little cock so masterly, 
that admiration for the manner mastered my 
disapprobation of the act, and I thereby made 
myself aider and abetter in reynard's wrong- 
doing. 

The house we togk was in a principal street, 
that is one leading from La Plaza or parade 
ground to one of the country roads. It was 
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covered with tejas or tiles made in a neighbouring 
tejaria which was the property of an Italian 
physician. The floor was of square flat tiles. 
The house was in front of a large yard which con- 
tained fruit-trees and offices, and was enclosed by 
a stuccoed wall. 

Maturin, like most Spanish towns, Is regularly 
laid out in squares. Most of the houses were 
covered with home-made tiles ; the others were 
thatched. The church was a disgrace to the 
town. It was a large barn-like building, covered 
with thatch. Its one bell hung from a skeleton 
frame ; the boys ascended by a common ladder, 
and their strokes were not an unpleasant substi- 
tute for the changes of a peal of bells. It was in 
contemplation to erect a new church more worthy 
of the purpose of the building. 

The population of the city proper was about 
10,000, and with its environs about 20,000. These 
consisted of natives of pure Spanish descent, 
Chaima Indians, a small proportion of Negroes, 
Europeans (especially Scotch), Italian, and French, 
with the consequent mixed population which 
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formed the great majority. Not one European 
Spaniard did I observe in the place. 

The inhabitants on the northern side of the 
city get water from the river in the dry season ; 
but during the heavy rainy weather, when the 
water is muddy, the whole town is supplied from a 
brook on the southern side. This watering-place is 
called the Aguada or Agua'a. It is a little tedious 
to descend the hill and to climb up. From four 
o'clock in the morning till night time, women and 
children carry water in taparas or large gourds 
or goubies and calabashes scooped out and dried, 
and with a stopper of cornhusk. These taparas 
are usually bound with cord to protect them from 
breaking, and as a means of suspension. Often a 
woman might be seen with a tapara in each hand 
and one on her head. They contain generally 
from one to two gallons each. Sometimes a lad 
comes along with his donkey with its two paniers 
laden with taparas de agua ; he is a water seller 
and his price is five farthings the gallon. Water 
is not therefore wasted ; not that it is scarce, but 
it is not easily procured. Sometimes the poor are 
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put to straits from being unable to buy and 
scarcely affording the time to descend the 
Aguada. 

La Plaza de Exercitacion is a large square simi- 
larly situated as is that of Pun Ceres, but with 
buildings of a larger if not all of them of a better 
kind. Here is the church and the quartel for 
soldiers and prisoners. The square is used prin- 
cipally for pedestrian strollers at evening and on 
moonlight nights ; for military manoeuvres ; and 
for bull-fights. The other square is the market 
called La Plaza del Mercado. Here good beef is 
sold at five cents the pound, good weight, re- 
minding one of the " good measure, pressed down, 
and shaken together, and running over." In 
slaughtering pigs the whole skin with the fat is 
taken off, the inner part is sliced into small 
diamond shapes, and rock salt of the country 
broken and rubbed in ; it is then hung up and ex- 
posed to the air. This is tocino or bacon. Some- 
times the tocino and other fatty parts are melted 
down, the lard placed in bottles, and the residue 
of the skin and other integuments is sold for food. 
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There are shops for vitualla or victuals, or pro- 
visions, in which the vegetable productions of the 
comucas are sold. 

I have said that a pound of beef was sold for 
five cents ; but it would be more correct to say 
that less than five cents of beef is not sold in the 
market. For five cents, however, such is the 
liberality of the butchers, the beef given approaches 
nearer to three pounds than one pound. With 
this quantity of beef the purchaser goes into a 
shop in which vitualla are sold, and for a quartillo, 
or two and a half cents, he gets sweet cassavae, 
potatoes, tannias, a slice of pumpkin, three plan- 
tains, three peppers, five or six small tomatoes, 
and some thyme and scallions. 

Then there are shops for the sale of foreign 
provisions and spirits, and shops for cloth and 
clothing. There are two regular medical men, 
and one apothecary's shop. There is also a vege- 
table medicine garden, to which one goes to buy 
medio real or so many reales of bush remedies for 
any conceivable malady. 

Dip-candles of a very good quality are made 
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from the fat of oxen. The trade is monopolised 
by women, who make and sell them to the shops 
and private families. Soap also, very soft and black, 
but said to wash cleanly, is also a trade by women. 
Corn is largely exported. It comes from the 
contiguous cornucas, and from places even a good 
one or two days' distance That for home con- 
sumption is prepared in a variety of ways. For 
bread (arepa) or paste for pies or pat6s, the corn 
is preferred not quite dry ; it is pounded in a 
mortar to remove the horny cuticle of the grain, 
sprinkled water being added to assist the separa- 
tion ; then it is immersed in cold water and well 
shaken, and the pure corn taken out. The rem- 
nant with the water is for the pigs. The com is 
then parboiled and allowed to remain in the water 
all night. The water is esteemed for its nutritive 
quality. In the morning the softened corn is 
ground between stones, and put up in flat, round 
cakes, to be baked on a flat circular baking-iron. 
The pith of the corn-bread is either of a beautiful 
white, or rich yellow, according to the colour of 
the corn. 

H 
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There is a very pretty pearl-coloured corn 
called maiz cariaco, of smaller cob and grain than 
the ordinary maize, and not to be confounded with 
the Guinea corn. It is nearly all starch. Dried, 
pounded, and sifted, it is made into a variety of 
cakes which melt deliciously in the mouth. Blanc- 
mange and other preparations for invalids are 
made from the flour. 

Tobacco is brought chiefly from Pun Ceres 
and Aragua. The latter place produces as fine 
a quality as best Havannah. The Pun Ceres 
tobacco is packed in bales covered with casipo 
or wild plantain leaves. The best Aragua is 
twisted like rope, and put up in small cylindrical 
parcels called roUos ; the one is sold by weight, 
the other is measured out by the yard. 

Sugar is chiefly what is called clay-sugar, and 
made up in cones of from 2 to 4 lbs. These are 
called papelones. A bit of papelone, with a bit 
of cheese, followed up by a bit of cassavae bread, 
is travelling food when cooking is not convenient. 

The cotton brought into Maturin is opened, 
aired, and further cleansed ; then packed and 
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pressed in an ordinary screw-press all of wood, 
. and home-made ; and then sewn up in bales for 
exportation. 

Cassavae bread not only is the staff of life to 
all in the state of Nueva Andalucia, of which the 
city and district of Maturin form a part, but it is 
also largely exported to Trinidad. So is starch, 
both of cassavae and Indian arrowroot, exported 
in large quantities; and also bags of peas and 
of ginger. Tasajo, the salted dried beef, is in 
every house, and forms a part of the necessary 
stock for travellers. This is also exported to 
Trinidad. It is pleasant and highly nutritious. 

Salt comes from Cumana to Maturin, and is 
protected by a duty so high that it amounts to 
the prohibition of foreign salt. But it is of the 
coarsest and dirtiest. It is measured out in cups, 
and retailed in ordinary times at 2^ cents the 
cup ; but the price, owing to the unsteadiness of 
supplies, is very fluctuating. During the war 
it rose to 10 cents, and in the last weeks it could 
with difficulty be procured for love, but not for 
money. 
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Wheat flour, when sold in Trinidad for $9 and 
fio the barrel/ obtains in Maturin the price of 
{19 and $20. Wheaten bread is consequently 
very dear here. It is purchased only by the 
more affluent foreigners as necessary food, by all 
others it is used as cakes are, as a luxury. 

The customary price of a milch cow with her 
calf is 8 pesos or %6 : 40. Turkeys, large and 
fat, are 50 cents each. A turkey-cock, whose 
fluttering calls forth the opposed strength of a 
man, is sold for a peso of 80 cents ; the highest 
price for a fowl is a shilling ; young game cocks 
are sold at a peso ; pigs vary, according to size, 
from one to six pesos. The breed of dogs is 
large ; they are fed on the offals of the carniceria 
or slaughter-house, which the butchers glaclly dis- 
pense gratuitously. But offals in Maturin include 
the heart, liver, and lights of cattle. 

One might well imagine that a horn of the 
goat that suckled Jupiter, the famed Amalthean 
Cornucopia, had found its temple in the heart of 
this city, whence flow so abundantly earth's 
choicest gifts. 



CHAPTER XIII. 



INFLUENCES. 



Alfonso was a lad of about eighteen years. A 
part of his grandmother's house was occupied as 
a shop for the sale of drugs, the property of an 
Italian physician, who also owned the tejeria or 
tile-factory. The lad was employed in the dis- 
pensing of medicines and the selling of drugs. 
His father, who bore the character of being va- 
cillating and erratic in his disposition, had left 
the town for many years, and contributed nothing 
to the support of his family. 

Alfonso was intelligent and inquiring. I was 
drawn towards him by his tractable disposition, 
and the proper and thoughtful remarks he often 
made during our conversations. His mind was 
cast in a religious mould, and I was glad to teach 
him, as far as I was able, to have a just concep- 
tion of Gods revealed will. His acquaintance 
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with Materia Medica assisted us in the inquiries 
after Him who made nature; his knowledge of 
physical diseases led us to the study of moral de- 
pravity, and to the contemplation of Him whose 
blood alone can cleanse the soul from defilement. 

'' In contemplation of created things, 
By steps we may ascend to God" — Milton. 

But I Studiously abstained from saying anything 
to make him dissatisfied with his own creed. And 
when he spoke to me of my own heresy, as he 
considered it, I explained to him the true nature 
of heresy, and cleared myself of the charge with- 
out needless and uncharitable reflections. In 
accounting for the diversity of Christian sects, I 
said that no man could get to Maturin without 
travelling ; but there were more ways than one, 
depending in a great measure upon the point of 
starting ; that it was also optional to travel to the 
city by way of the river or on land, care being 
taken to pursue the right tract or course. So 
may we not assume it to be quite possible safely 
to journey towards heaven, albeit at the risk of 
greater difficulties and dangers by the way, either 
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by the elaborated but hearty sincere worship of 
the Catholics, or the simple spiritual one of the 
Puritans, or the rationalising aspirations towards 
perfection of the Christian Philosophers? The aim 
and intent of every medico was to restore health, 
but the systems adopted need not necessarily 
be exactly the same. Provided with all necessary 
appliances, and with equally skilful navigators, 
and bound for the same place, no two ships can 
pursue the same course with mathematical pre- 
cision, though they may certainly arrive at the 
same appointed port. 

This wonderful dissimilarity, beautiful in its 
very variety, without ascribing to God the author- 
ship of confusion, is attributable to Himself, who 
has given a distinct individuality to each mind 
and person, and permits them, through their own 
idiosyncrasies, to see the beauty and aspire after 
the practice of a holy life. 

About this time I received a communication 
from a Protestant missionary in Trinidad, offering 
to send me tracts for distribution, printed in Span- 
ish, in refutation of Romanism. 
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'/ He that dies a martyr," says Colton, " proves 
that he was not a knave, but by no means that he 
was not a fool." Arid as I did not desire 
to deprive the missionary of the honour of 
martyrdom, I declined to receive his tracts for 
circulation. I was not interested in reclaiming 
Spaniards from their Catholicism, such as it was, 
but in making ^them understand the dignity of 
their manhood. To make a worse Protestant of 
a bad Romanist is no part of my ambition. 

There was a man came to Demerara, in British 
Guiana, who accepted from his admirers the rather 
blasphemous soubriquet of " the Angel Gabriel." 
He traversed the city of Georgetown with a 
trumpet in his hand, which he blew to gather the 
mob. The burthen of his harangue, always reli- 
gio- political, was intended to set one part of the 
community against the other ; race against race ; 
and Christian faith and practice against Christian 
faith and practice. No doubt the man sincerely be- 
lieved that he was doing God's work; and his zeal, 
which had fed on the oppositions, and incarcera- 
tions, and ill-treatment he had undergone in other 
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countries, may be attributed to the purest and 
holiest motives. And when, at last, his preaching 
caused a simultaneous uprising, rioting, and shop- 
breaking throughout the country, for which he 
was tried and imprisoned, he doubtless regarded 
himself as a soldier of " the noble army of mar- 
tyrs." 

Alfonso was becoming everything that I could 
desire. I must confess that I loved the lad ; and 
the afternoon that did not bring him to me seemed 
to have passed unsatisfactorily. He was ill once 
for a week, and I went to see him once only, for 
I was not acquainted with his mother and his grand- 
mother. On the following week, he attended his 
business, but did not come over to see me as at 
other times, and the earlier part of the third week 
I spent in the vicinity of the Laguna Grande. I 
lost no time, on my return to the city, to go into 
the drug-shop, and look after my little friend. 
After the usual salutations, I observed to him that 
we had become strangers to each other, and that 
I was at a loss to account for it. 

"O" said Alfonso, rather flippantly, "I am 
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tired of sermons from those who are outside the 
pale of the Church." 

'* And are the sermons such that those within 
the pale can disapprove ? " I said in reply. 

" Perhaps not," he answered, " for certain per- 
sons in the Church are as fond of that sort of 
thing as you seem to be. But I am tired of it, 
for it is unmanly, and tends to enfeeble the mind 
of a man." 

" Have you found a better teacher, then V 

" No," replied the lad, " not a better teacher ; 
for I must say that I have learnt much from you, 
and in a manner so pleasant, that I shall never 
forget the gist of the lessons ; and I am not un- 
grateful, but you make a sermon of the commonest 
thing, as if you can see nothing without seeing 
God at the same time, and I have been laughed 
out of that way." 

" Which way, Alfonso ? Surely you have not 
allowed yourself to be laughed out of the way of 
Life.?" 

" No ! But Senor Lamberto says that the way 
of Life is that which we enjoy in life ; the life that 
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God gave us, with the appetites with which we 
came into the world." 

** I wonder, Alfonso, that you did not take the 
right side, and show Senor Lamberto his fatal 
error. You must have known that he was in a 
delusion, or that he was tampering with your 
judgment, and with your life, as God would have 
your life to be. Are you so soon, and with so 
little provocation and temptation, ready to give 
up the pattern set us by our Saviour, the Son of 
God, the blessed son of the Virgin ? " 

** I shall never do that," he said, "but we cannot 
always be good, you know ; it is only natural for 
us to have enjoyments." 

** The enjoyment of that picaro (rogue) An- 
selmo, who is now passing, could never be 
enjoyment for a Christian gentleman of refine- 
ment like your doctor. Nor can anyone 
believe that the wretched drunken thief there, 
not feeling that he lacks anything to make 
him perfect, and only a few bottles of rum to make 
him happy, can be the perfect type of what God 
intended him to be. The enjoyments that Sefior 
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Lamberto speaks of, you cannot but despise, when 
you compare them with the character of our 
Exemplar. The law of enjoyments and the law 
of goodness come from the same source, and are 
inextricably conjoined ; when we break the one, 
we break the other. A good man's enjoyments 
do not hurt his goodness ; his goodness regulates 
but does not lessen his enjoyments. I am not, I 
hope, out of the pale of the Church ; but as such is 
your belief, it is reasonable that you should, some- 
times, be suspicious of my opinions. In any 
doubt, I advise you to go to the doctor, in whose 
honour, at least, we may confide. But, Alfonso, 
beware of evil counsellors, and evil companions, 
and evil habits. I remember that an English 
poet (Cowper) has said : — 

** Habits are soon assumed ; but when we strive 
To strip them off, 'tis being flayed alive." 

And an older poet said : — 

** (The gates of Sin) are open night and day, 
Smooth the descent, and easy is the way ; 
But to return to heaven's pure light again. 
This is a work of labour and of pain."* 



- facilis descensus Avemi : 



Sed revocare gradum, superasque evadere ad auras, 
Hoc opus, hie labor esL iCneidos, Lib. I V. 1 26. 
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" I shall come as before," said the lad, " to see 
you. I knew that Seilor Lamberto was not quite 
right : I could not make it out And I felt that 
to live as I know Lamberto lives, and as he 
believes one ought to live. Our Lord must be 
shut out." 

Lamberto was a man who had left Maturin 
some years before in disgrace, and had just then 
returned with his vices hardened, and nothing, 
not even the agreeable manners of a gentleman, 
but only the prestige of a good family connexion 
to recommend him. He was trying (and I am 
sorry to say he succeeded) to seduce Alfonso's 
mother, while his conversations were tending to 
corrupt the youth's mind. But his stay in Maturin 
was not of long duration ; for he was placed in 
carcel and banished from the town, according to a 
good Maturin law, for the abduction of a girl from 
her parent's house : 

" The purest treasure mortal times afford, 
Is spotless Reputation ; that away, 
Men are but gilded loam, or painted clay." 

Shakespeare. 

Alfonso's mind was too pure not to resent the 
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gross wickedness of the man ; and we became 
more than ever attached to each other. He stood 
God- Father for my little son, and promised, if I 
died, to teach my boy in the way I taught him. 

He went to study in a seminary at Ciudad 
Bolivar, for the Roman Catholic priesthood, and 
when I last heard of him, he was a hard-working, 
zealous priest Laus Deo. 



CHAPTER XIV. 



REBELLION. 



There is not, I think, a more mischievous 
government than that of a republic. Utopia, 
perhaps, might safely be republican. Greece was 
never more at peace with herself than when she 
merged into the Macedonian Empire. For 
ignorance and vice, a despotic monarchy and a 
strong loyal army are best suited ; for a millennial 
state, a republic may be harmless ; but a constitu- 
tional monarchy with more or less stringency is 
best adapted to a people of mixed morals. 

Republicanism, other than merely provisional, 
is especially unfortunate for a country that has 
fought for, and obtained its independence ; for 
heroic patriotism can truly exist only while its 
liberties are at issue : but a republic presupposes 
a free country. 

The curse of Venezuela is her form of govern- 
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ment. The approach of every quadrennial elec- 
tion of a president is the signal for political 
intrigues, ending invariably in bloodshed, and 
often in organised rebellion and civil war. And 
" civil wars," says Burke, " strike deepest of all 
into the manners of the people. They vitiate 
their politics ; they corrupt their morals ; they 
pervert even the natural taste and relish of 
Equity and Justice." 

It appears, according to article 70 of the Con- 
stitution, that " the president cannot be elected 
for the period immediately following his term of 
office." But for a series of years the law was 
virtually disregarded. A president who deter- 
mined to rule as long as he could, had two 
brothers whom, by the influence of his position, 
he successively placed ia the presidential chair to 
keep it warm for him, he meanwhile manipulating 
the strings of government. 

The time had now arrived for one of these elec- 
tions. A powerful opposition had arisen to coun- 
teract this breach of the spirit of the law, and to 
frustrate the re-election of the triumvirate brothers. 
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But the star of the brothers, Monagas, was in 
the ascendant : they triumphed. 

The two great parties were now about to try 
their strength in battle : the government, or 
Monagas party, the Colorados (red) ; and the 
Paez party, the Amarillos (yellow). Each had 
a specious plea of justice on its side. The 
government party asserted that the assumption 
of arms by the Amarillos constituted rebel- 
lion ; while the Amarillos retorted that a govern- 
ment illegally constituted was but a faction of 
outlaws. It was evident, however, that although 
the spirit of the law had been violated by the reds 
(Colorados), they had kept to the letter. The 
assumption of arms for civil warfare is so serious 
an act, that suspicion rises against the faith and 
motives of those who strike the first blow. 

" War is honourable 
In those who do their native rights maintain ; 
In those whose swords an iron barrier are 
Between the lawless spoiler and the weak ; 
But is in those who draw th' offensive blade 
For added power or gain, sordid and despicable." 

Joanna Baillie. 

Maturin, although rapidly increasing in wealth 
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and population, is only a second rate town, and its 
distance from the Federal District, of which 
Caracas is the capital, is about 250 miles as the 
crow flies. But Maturin was the very centre of 
Nueva Andalucia, and well adapted to be the 
headquarters of an insurgent army in that state. 

Strangers began to drop in by dozens and half- 
dozens, and some of the principal men of the 
place secretly left A Provisional Government 
was declared, the head of which for the State of 
New Andalucia was established at Cumand. 
Trincheras or wide deep trenches were dug and 
barricades set up at the entrances to the town ; and 
at the two principal entrances from the country, 
Punta Plata, and Punta Mosquito, they had 
cannon. There was one favourite cannon called 
" Bulli Negro," the frequent subject of their songs. 
The people of Maturin seemed to believe that as 
long as " Bulli Negro " remained in their posses- 
sion, the city was impregnable and themselves 
quite safe. 

On the third week we had quite a little army of 
officers. There were a general, two or three 
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colonels, and several captains and subs, and a 
regiment or two of citizen soldiers. The Indians, 
who did not seem very fond of fighting, and prob- 
ably were indifferent in their choice of sides and 
appreciation of the characters of their rulers, were 
forced to take arms ; indeed they comprised the 
majority of the insurgent body. 

While part of an Indian family was forced into 
the rebellious camp, the remaining members were 
hunted from their hiding places and made to fight 
against their own relations, without the impulsion 
of patriotism, esprit de corps, ambition, hatred, or 
revenge. They reminded one of the Persian 
slaves that had to be whipped to action, and 
watched lest they ran away. 

Every morning the town was aroused by the 
sound of the reveilld; the soldiers were marched 
to La Plaza de Exercitacion to parade, their only 
uniformity being in their cross belts and muskets. 
Lilliput and Brobdingnag, shoes and no shoes, 
Glengarry caps and straw hats, all marched in 
the same company. They were well officered, 
if we could judge by the gilt lace defiant air. 
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One advantage of a republican army, is, that if 
a man is not looking out for the first opportunity 
to run away, he is in himself an army complete, 
prepared to '* shake the rotten carcase of Old 
Death out of his rags," the only drawback being 
that such an one is impatient of discipline. 

There was a great deal of unusual stir in the 
little town. Money was plentiful. The officers 
and soldiers had to eat and they had no work to 
do; so they spent money freely. At night time 
the usually quiet town was brilliant with balls 
where revolutionary tunes were played and the 
words supplied with a force that showed these were 
Liberty Halls. 

Then came the report that General Sotillo was 
approaching with his " Bravos of the Apure ; " 
men so inured to the swampy and periodically 
inundated regions of the Apure, and to struggle 
with caimans, tigers, and culebras de agua — the 
pythons of the west, for the rescue and preserva- 
tion of their cattle, and in defence of their own 
lives, that they were become a race of leather with 
steel sinews. But the Llanos of New Andalucia 
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with Its more propitious clime, produced men 
equally accustomed to the fatigues of the cattle 
chase, who if less savage than the Apureans, were 
not less brave. 

Who was General Sotillo ? Well, I never heard 
his friends speak of him. But if you are willing 
to take his character from the description given by 
the Maturineros who did not profess ardent friend- 
ship for the General — Sotillo had sold his soul to 
the devil, who had given in exchange for it the 
heart of a tiger.* He had risen to the rank of 
general by the force of his ferocity. Sent to 
arrest some political prisoners, he brought in their 
heads in a bag attached to his saddle. In his 
massacres the first blood on his sword was wiped 
off on his fingers and placed in his mouth, while 
he exclaimed that " La sangre de un enemigo es 
dulc^," the blood of an enemy is sweet. His 

• Don Ramon Paez, who certainly had no reason to love Sotillo, 
states that several prominent persons were brutally murdered, and 
their bodies horribly mutilated by the * Minotaur of Santa Anna.' 
Of this number were the noble brothers Belisarios, whose salted 
heads were sent, along with those of Dr Pena and Miguel Coucin, 
by Sotillo to Monagas as the most acceptable present to his *Com- 
pae Tadeo/ " 
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vengeance included the lives of innocent women 
and children. 

This then was the man leading thousands of 
men, including his favourite regiment of Caribe 
Indians called " Sotillo's bloodhounds," to punish 
the rebellious Maturineros. 

At last in the fifth week came Sotillo, and with 
him came also flying reports that the women and 
the spirit-shops were to be given up to the Indians, 
and the wealth of the place to his other soldiers. 

A young priest came in one day led by two 
guards. He was a herald from the government 
army requiring that the town be surrendered. 
That same afternoon there was a first skirmish ; 
the enemy, as I shall call the besiegers, was dis- 
persed. There was great rejoicing that night. 

The same priest came back. This time, it was 
understood, to ask for a free pass to the daughter 
of the President and her children. The husband 
of the lady, an Italian gentleman, was at that time 
in Trinidad on some mercantile speculation. 
Some people said that he was out of the way to 
avoid the fighting, not that he was not a brave 
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man, but as a quiet protest against the principles 
of the presidential election. It was a good thing 
for Maturin, however, that there were such unin- 
tended hostages within. For there is little doubt, 
that otherwise, the town would have been devoted 
to the flames of fiery arrows. 

Food had now become scarce. Sometimes a 
drove of cattle was brought in which served for 
several days. But at times the towns-people had 
to do without meat ; and the soldiers too. And 
now that the besiegers had sent foraging parties 
to the cornucas on the banks of the Guarapiche, 
and destroyed or taken away all the cassavae 
roots, we in the town were in great straits. The 
unexpected arrival of a few loads of cassavae 
bread, an ox, or a few cargoes of papelone sugar 
was as much applauded as if a victory had been 
obtained. Another evil ; wood was scarce. We 
had been advised, and had provided ourselves 
with a large quantity, which at first we sold, but 
had to reserve a balance for ourselves. But one 
day a corporal and two soldiers came to me with 
a message from headquarters, that everything 



\ 
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necessary to the existence of the towns-people 
must be shared alike if money be proffered, and 
that I must sell or give as long as I had. We 
had ultimately to break up boxes, cases, benches 
and chairs, and at last the legs of a table to cook 
with. 

There were several skirmishes; the soldiers 
from both sides fighting from bush to bush. 

The guards were very vigilant at night. An 
instance of their vigilance is thus reported : — 

Some one approaching. 

Soldier on guard — " Quien es ?" 

Some one still approaching. 

Soldier on guard — " Quien es ?" 

Object at a standstill — apparently meditating a 
retreat. 

Soldier on guard — " Quien es ?" 

Object decidedly retreating. 

Soldier on guard — " Lo tiro!" Bang! down 
comes the object 

The guard approaches to arrest his prisoner 
and discovers — a dying donkey. 

One day there was more than the usual amount 




<« 
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of fighting, judging from the sound of musketry 
and cannon. Seeing a man who was incapacitated 
in some way or other from fighting, and two boys 
with him on a large tamarind tree in the next 
yard ; and hearing their excited expressions of 
wonder, and their sympathetic cheers and regrets, 
I passed through the paHng and ascended the 
tree, whence I had a good view of that part of 
the savanna in which the soldiers were engaged. 
Our party was broken up in detachments and 
opposed to others similarly arranged and fighting 
from clumps of trees. Our line was too near the 
town to be seen from my point of sight ; but the 
enemys was quite distinctly visible. It was 
curious at first to see them opposed to each other, 
seeming like children at play, and the almost 
ludicrous way they dropped down. But I soon 
got accustomed to the distance, and then I felt 
the reality and enormity of the scene ; and when 
a cannon-ball cleared a passage, eliciting cheers 
from my companions in the tree, I uttered a 
groan from the depth of my heart, much to their 
surprise and disgust that I should care for the 
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enemy. "One lost to them," — said the man, — 
" is one gained to us." 

The evening of that day, our soldiers entered 
the town with their usual cheers. They had 
gained a battle ; had always gained, to judge by 
their reports. But to me, perhaps because I had 
seen a part of the battle, the cheers sounded like 
a delusion. Amidst the cheers, I fancied I could 
hear the wounded and dying, and the future wails 
of the widows and orphans. Several who went 
out that day did not return ; but these were said 
to have gone on somewhere with despatches, pro- 
bably that their friends might be quieted. They 
had been despatched on their last mission. Of 
course the strangers who were left on the field 
were not known, and not much asked after. At 
night, after burying the dead, some wounded In- 
dians were brought in, wrapped in hammocks 
(chinchoras) ; one, as he passed by me, gave a 
groan of anguish of body or of mind, perhaps of 
both. 



CHAPTER XV. 



EARTHQUAKE. 



I SAID that Maturin was in the centre of Nueva 
Andalucia, but that Cumand was the capital of 
that state. Cumand is well situated for maritime 
commerce on the southern part of the mouth of 
the beautiful Golfa de Cariaco, but it is too 
secluded, by its position at the extremity of a 
point, and it is cut off from the bulk of the state, 
for facility of communication, by the mountainous 
character of the country immediately beyond it. 
The only apparent reason for its being the capital, 
is its more convenient vicinity to the Federal 
district of Caracas than any other city of Nueva 
Andalucia. 

Cumand was, at this time, in the hands of the 
insurgents, the Provisorios, as they were called, 
on account of the Provisional Government they 
pretended to have organised. Several of the chief 
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officers and subalterns came from Cumani, pick- 
ing up and pressing soldiers on their way to 
Maturin. 

Despatches having been sent on to Cumand 
reporting the investiture of Maturin by the 
Government army, and the consequent distress of 
the town, and asking for reinforcements, the Pro- 
visional Governor of the State sent on to say that 
aid would be sent to them in men and commi- 
sariat requirements within a certain time. It was 
observed that no fighting had occurred for some 
days (Sotillo had never been, willingly, the as- 
sailant during this siege : his policy seemed to 
have been patiently to sit and starve out the 
city to a surrender), and that the officers were in 
excellent spirits ; that double guards were placed 
at the entrenched and barricaded entrances, and 
the patrols increased ; and that mysterious assu- 
rances of a speedy end to the siege were every- 
where given to the jaded and starved soldiery 
and towns-people. But it was also currently re- 
ported that Sotillo was impatiently awaiting the 
arrival of Monagas, with an overwhelming force, 
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and fuming at the tardy surrender of the distressed 
town. His wish was to gain admittance before 
the approach of his superior. 

The news of the arrival of Monagas into 
Sotillo's camp was a great relief to the women and 
strangers of the town. Maturin was his native 
place ; his great cattle wealth was principally in 
the environs of the town ; his own family house 
was here, and in it his most beloved daughter, La 
Dona Giuseppi, with her children unprotected but 
by the general love which sprang from her own 
benevolent and friendly character. And withal, 
Monagas was known to be not cruel, and was far- 
seeing and politic. To have destroyed Maturin 
would have been to depreciate the value of his 
cattle farms, and to imperil their very existence 
in the contingency of revengeful reprisals. To 
intercede for the liberation of Maturin, and to pro- 
tect it from Sotillo's infuriated Indians, would 
strengthen his cause in Nueva Andalucia, by 
fixing to himself the sympathies of wavering par- 
tisans of both sides, and rendering his name 
popular as a generous foe. 
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Meanwhile, the Provisorios, shut up in the 
town, instead of receiving the expected reHef from 
Cumand, heard news that blanched the swarthy 
faces of the stoutest hearts, and sent deserters, 
night after night, into the government camp. 

Soldiers for the relief of the besieged town of 
Maturin had undergone inspection on a certain 
day by the provisional governor of Cumand. In 
the review they had proved themselves experts in 
the deploying exercises so essential to Venezuelan 
warfare. The despatches were written, so was 
the order for the drafting of the detachment of 
relief. They stood in close order within the 
square of the barracks awaiting the orders to 
march. The governor sat down and began to 
sign one document after another. But before 
the marching order was placed for his signature, 
flashes of lightning played fearfully above, fol- 
lowed by sharp deafening claps of thunder, and 
answered by a rumbling subterranean noise 
not unfamiliar to the Cumanes.* The noise 

* The energy of atmospheric electricity appears to decrease as 
we recede from the equator to the poles, thus sympathising with 
light and heat ; for it is in tropical countries that the most terrific 
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approached, and was louder as it came on. The 
ground trembled, shook, and upheaved. The 
heavy stone buildings that seemed destined to 
endure through ages, toppled and fell in a few 
seconds, like houses of cards built up by children 

flashes of lightning, and the loudest bursts of heaven's artillery 
occur. Awful as these manifestations are occasionally in our tem- 
perate climate, they are but as a skirmishing of outposts to the 
general engagement of armies, when compared with inter-tropical 

displays Humboldt, during his residence at Cumand, 

witnessed a coincident development of electrical action, peculiar 
atmospheric phenomena, and terrestrial disturbance during what 
is called the winter of that region. From the loth of October to 
the 3d of November, a reddish vapour rose in the evening, and in 
a few minutes covered the sky. The hygrometer gave no indication 
of humidity ; the diurnal heat was from 82*4*' to 89*6°. The vapour 
disappeared occasionally in the middle of the night, when bril- 
liantly white clouds formed in the zenith, extending towards the 
horizon. They were sometimes so transparent, that they did not 
conceal stars even of the fourth magnitude, and the lunar spots 
were clearly distinguishable through the veil. The clouds were 
arranged in masses at equal distances, and seemed to be at a pro- 
digious elevation. From the 28th of October to the 3d of Novem- 
ber, the fog was thicker than it had been before ; and the heat at 
night was stifling, though the thermometer indicated only 78*8^ 
There was no evening breeze. The sky appeared as if on fire, and 
the ground was everywhere cracked and dusty. About two o'clock 
in the afternoon of November 4th, large clouds of extraordinary 
blackness enveloped the mountains of the Brigantine and Tartara- 
qual, extending gradually to the zenith. About four, thunder was 
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in their play, and demolished by a breath. The 
governor never rose from his seat. He was 
crushed to the earth. The soldiers fled in terror ; 
many fleeing from Death to Death, seeking escape 
from one building only to be struck down and 
overwhelmed in the debris of another. Horses 

heard overhead, but at an immense height, and with a dull, and 
often interrupted sound. At the moment of the strongest electric 
explosion, two shocks of an earthquake, separated by an interval of 
fifteen seconds, were felt. The people in the streets filled the air 

with their cries A few minutes before the first, there 

was a violent gust of wind, followed by large drops of rain. The 
sky remained cloudy, and the blast was succeeded by a dead calm, 
which continued all night. The sunset was a scene of great mag- 
nificence. The dark atmospheric shroud was rent asunder close to 
the horizon, and the sun appeared at 12° of altitude on an indigo- 
ground, his disc enormously enlarged and distorted. The clouds 
were gilded on the edges, and bundles of rays reflecting the most 
brilliant prismatic colours extended over the heavens. About nine 
in the evening, there was a third shock, which, though much 
slighter, was evidently attended with a subterranean noise. In 
the night between the 3d and 4th of November, the red vapour 
before mentioned had been so thick, that the place of the moon 
could only be distinguished by a beautifiil halo 20° in diameter. 
The vapour ceased to appear on the 7th ; the atmosphere then 
assumed its former purity ; and the night of the nth was cool and 
extremely lovely. This account, with similar details from other 
observers, seems to indicate a more intimate relation than is gene- 
rally admitted between the interior of the earth, and its external 
atmosphere. — Milner's Gallery of Nature, 
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and oxen, and all the other animals of the city, ran 
about the streets crying in their terror, and adding 
to the confusion and the danger. It seemed as 
if Dies Irce had come to the devoted city. The 
prison doors were opened, and the order given, 
" Escape for your lives /" 

Thus was Cumand, within three centuries, 
totally destroyed a third time by an earthquake. 

Among the prisoners in the city of Cumand, 
was Hills the American, the murderer of Geril- 
leau. Sentence had not yet been passed upon 
him ; indeed, his trial had not yet concluded, 
according to the dilatory law custom of the coun- 
try. He was sent on, from the Cafta to Maturin, 
and thence to Cumand to await his trial. In the 
meantime, it was supposed that depositions were 
being taken down from the witnesses of the crime, 
and also of the nature of the general social inter- 
course of the two men. I myself had been called in 
to the lawyer's office, probably the attorney-gene- 
ral, where I met Gerilleau s nephew, who was then 
a merchant in Maturin. The evidence I gave was, 
that they were both men of strange uncontrolled 

K 
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tempers, and that I long feared murder to be the 
inevitable termination of their frequent squabbles ; 
but that it would have been impossible to say 
which was to be the victim, as each had threatened 
the death of the other, and that I believed they 
were, both . of them, men who, in such a case, 
meant what they said. The particular act, how- 
ever, was not, as far as I knew, premeditated, but 
sprung out of the provocation and excitement of 
the moment. 

If the " Provisorios " had succeeded in subvert- 
ing the government, no doubt Hill's case would 
have been hurried, and he shot for the murder, 
as. Gerilleau's brother was state minister of finance 
under the government, and had joined the insur- 
gents. When he found their case irretrievably 
hopeless, he decamped to another country, doubt- 
less intending, like Demosthenes, running — " to 
live to fight another time." But in his hurry to 
escape, he forgot to leave behind the treasury 
cash, an oversight which perhaps he could explain 
to his own satisfaction, and acquit himself of moral 
turpitude ; but the emptying of the treasury with 
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the aggravation of flight, must have left a damn- 
ing impression of his character on the minds of 
the government party. 

The day of the destruction of Cuman4 was 
fraught with perhaps a lifelong misery to many 
persons in that city. To the prisoners whose 
liberty, and, of some, lives were forfeited, any 
change whatever that could affect them was bene- 
ficial. Especially must they have welcomed the 
cause that set thehi at liberty, even though it were 
the destruction of a city, and the wholesale loss of 
human lives. 

Hills took advantage of the liberty he had re- 
ceived in common with the other prisoners, and 
lost no time in taking a passage for another place. 
May the regret which, presumably, he takes with 
him through life for sending an unprepared soul 
untimely to its eternal reckoning — "unhousel'd 
unaneFd, with all his imperfections on his head," 
work repentance in the homicide, and make him 
a useful, rather than a hopeless man ! 



CHAPTER XVI. 

ENTRY OF SOTILLO'S ARMY. 

The Provisorios kept up the delusion of their 
ability and intention to drive off Sotillo to the 
last moment. At about three o'clock one day, 
they all passed out in battle array by Punta Plata. 
The town's people were told that they were then 
going out to a decisive battle. I had never yet 
seen soldiers going out to fight, as the besieged 
Provisorios had hitherto taken some other route. 
Nor have I seen any since. But in this march to 
action, it seemed to me that the officers were un- 
necessarily fatiguing themselves, and must have 
had considerable strength to be able to fight when 
the fight came. Before each company danced, 
(yes, I think, danced is the proper word,) an officer 
brandishing his drawn sword, while he kept on 
muttering some words, which, if intended to keep 
alive the courage of the men, must have failed. 
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for It seemed like a prosy incantation, or like the 
monotonous drone of a schoolboy in getting up 
his lessons. 

I was sorry to see my old friend M. Griselle 
with his two sons in the company. The old 
gentleman was shaking his sword and muttering, 
and occasionally he performed his pirouette. I 
thought of his rheumatic arm. Poor old gentle- 
man ! he must have joined or have fled ; but in 
either case, his property would be subject either 
to destruction or confiscation. I know he after- 
wards pleaded compulsion and was pardoned. 
But he had for a long time to run the gauntlet of 
the jeers and sarcasms of even some of the Reds, 
that during the war had skulked off to Trinidad. 

A young officer from Cumand pirouetting like a 
maniac attracted my notice. He was quite unique, 
being short, thin, and loosely knitted, and fastened 
to his sword case, for I could not make out that it 
looked at all fastened to him. He jumped about 
making sword thrusts sometimes in the face of his 
company, then at one side of the street, and then 
at the other side. He had learnt of Lady Mac- 
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beth, probably, to "screw his courage to the 
sticking-place ; " but the encouraging words he 
uttered came out as of one suffering from a fit of 
ague. Such a little weazen soldier could have 
been eaten up by a Caribbe. 

There was no fighting that day, much to the 
surprise of many. At night the soldiers returned 
marching to the sound of music. Then there was 
a grand ball. Maturin was getting fashionable in 
balls. Lights flashed, gold lace shone, and swords 
were abundant ; ladies few. 

At twelve at night the town was quiet. Not a 
sound was heard excepting the occasional chal- 
lenge of the sentinel — " Halte — Quien Vive?" and 
the response " Venezuela ! Ciudadano," by the 
adventurous night-walker. 

At five in the morning Ferdinand, a mulatto of 
the place, and connected with a French family, but 
with us as man of all work, aroused us with the 
startling cry — " Los Provisorios estan 4 fuera ! 
La Ciudad es desocupado! Ninguno sentinela 
es en la calle ! " The soldiers are away ; the city 
is deserted, not a sentinel in the street. 
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I jumped up in great trepidation. What should 
I do, with my single family in an empty city, given 
up to the fury of a disappointed soldiery ? In truth 
there was not a soul in the street. As I looked 
out from the middle up and down, it seemed as if 
some catastrophe had occurred, and I was solitary, 
in a city of the dead. The clean, quiet street, the 
white houses, even the moon shining cold and 
silent seemed obnoxious to me. I would rather, 
I thought, be marching with the absconders, one 
knows not whither, hunted, perhaps to death, than 
remain in this dreadful solitude and incertitude. 

I ran to my next neighbour, a foreigner, and 
was assured by his presence, and more so that he 
was satisfied that no harm would happen while 
our flag was up, and we kept ourselves unob- 
trusively within. In less than an hour we had 
several native women with their children and 
some baggage craving asylum from the " desper- 
ados," as they were pleased to call the government 
party. I could not refuse them, and they huddled 
themselves together in a room in the yard. 

At eight in the morning was heard martial 
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music in the distance. It betokened the approach 
of the dreaded SotiUo with his army of occupation. 
But even that music with the cause which it 
signalled was a relief from the deathlike stillness 
that had existed. Suspense is less endurable than 
the presence of the object of dread. As the sound 
drew nearer we all, that is to say, estrangeros, 
my wife with our two children, the African 
boy Johnnie, and I, went to the gate to see the 
soldiers pass. The Spanish women and their 
children kept away in their hiding place ; and 
Ferdinand, not quite certain of his exemption from 
serving as an soldier, satisfied himself by peeping 
through a half-closed window. 

The sound of horses' feet was distinctly heard, 
and presently came SotiUo, a very tall and power- 
ful looking man, but exceedingly fat He was 
very dark complexioned, and had a fierce coun- 
tenance. A savage scowl passed over his face as 
he came by, and said loudly — " The foreigners who 
came to the country to ^am bread should be 
ashamed to encourage the natives in their disaffec- 
tion to a patriotic government ; and that they 
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deserved, every one of them, to have short work 
made with them." 

No doubt I was dreadfully afraid, for I am not 
of the class of ''fear noughts',' but the injustice of 
the remark, as far as my knowledge of the facts 
extended, raised my ire above my fear, and I 
could then have stepped out and denied the charge. 
However he passed without a salutation from me, 
which I had intended as due to the despot of the 
time. But his son, or one of them, who came 
third, a fine young gentleman in appearance, tall 
and stately, seemed to have a kindly eye. Fer- 
dinand whispered, " Es hijo de Sotillo," — Sotillo's 
son. To him I raised my hat right in the sight of 
his father ; and the young man, much to my de- 
light, returned the salutation in a gracious 
manner. 

The general was accompanied by about fifty 
officers, who formed a guard of honour. Next 
came a long line of cavalry, I thought they would 
never end. Such a number of horses at one time 
I had never seen before. At last came a mongrel 
procession of animals and men ; men on mules, 
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men on donkeys ; riders on saddles, riders on bare 
backs: riders guiding their asses with bridles, with 
ropes, with bejuco, or bush liane hastily dragged 
from trees ; then came riders on donkeys free of 
bridles, making the donkey s mane do one part of 
the service, and directing the animal to the right 
or left by a slap on the left or right ear, and 
quickening their motion by a thump of the heel on 
the beast's sides. 

This heterogeneous cavalry with its equipments 
was followed by a regiment of Caribbes infantry, 
" Sotillo's men,'* as they were proud to be called ; 
"Sotillo's bloodhounds," as their enemies called 
them. Each was equipped with his bow and 
quiver of arrows suspended over his back, and 
shouldering a lance : his only clothing a narrow 
strip of girdle and the lapp. They were a fine 
healthy-looking, broad-shouldered, deep-chested, 
disciplined regiment; their dark red skin and 
stately march harmonising with the dazzling lance 
heads aloft. But they were in ill-humour, and 
sadly disappointed. Sotillo had fed them on the 
hope of pillage, which he fully had intended to 
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gratify; but their beautiful visions, so long vapour- 
ing before them, of rum orgies in the streets and 
houses of Maturin, were rudely dissipated by the 
timely arrival of Monagas, who ordered military 
discipline to the soldiery while in the town on 
pain of death. Some of them, however, did get 
rum, and showed in miniature the wise policy of 
Monagas's prohibition. A few drunken Caribbes 
chased the men of the town, throwing their lance, 
and tumbling down in the effort One I saw, 
who, with unsteady footsteps, yet threw a lance 
that stuck and quivered in the door through which 
a terrified citizen had escaped. Their corporals 
had much work in keeping these wild men in 
order, and they were marched out of the town 
that very afternoon. 

I had occasion to go out into the streets, ajtid as 
I got by a demolished barrier, an officer riding 
quickly had nearly a stumble ; he turned round 
angrily, and seeing me approaching, haughtily 
ordered me to clear away the rubbish. 

" It is not my work," I replied. 

" Make your little Negro do it, then." 
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*' It IS not his work," I answered. 

"You helped to put it up, and by you 

shall remove it." 

'' I did not— nor will I." 

The matter was shortened by a civilian running 
up and busily removing the wood ; and Johnnie 
compromised between his dread of the officer, and 
his unwillingness to offend me by receiving a few 
sticks from the civilian and throwing them aside. 

" Your money and influence raised these barri- 
cades.'* 

" I am too poor for that," I answered the officer; 
** and I hate the cause of the Provisorios, as well 
as war of any kind." 

" Thou liest," — he said, with a look of disdain ; 
"but thou wilt remember me when we meet again." 
And he rode off. 

"You have made an enemy, I see;" said an 
old Italian merchant to me: — " to-day should be a 
day for the repression of thoughts." 

*' But he, as well as Sotillo, has charged me 
with complicity." 

" They are both generally correct, although mis- 
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taken in your instance. I am sorry to say," — he 
continued, "that the estrangeros have behaved 
scandalously in this matter. For a little gain they 
supplied arms and encouraged the disaffection, and 
even the drunken display of to-day which might 
have led to serious results, is due to the cupidity of 
foreign rum-sellers, who, to gain a dollar would 
ruin a city. I do not quarrel with the justice of 
the Provisorio cause ; but we who are free from 
the fighting should in honour refrain from medd- 
ling. This country," he continued — " is an Eden 
with its Adam and Eve on the one side to be 
ruined, and its serpent on the other to ruin ; and 
they exchange characters occasionally, for the 
rebel of to-day is usually the government soldier 
of to-morrow. Poor devils ! they are not patriots 
but partisans, always fighting for a faction in power 
or out of power." 

*' And the poor agricultural Indians," I said ; — 
" that they should be dragged into this iniquitous 
fight!" 

" Esta te quieta, mi amigo. Mejor guardar 
silencio sobre esta cosa." 
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In a few days things began to wear the same 
quiet aspect as before. The former alcalde who 
had retired at the first entrance of the Provisorios 
and came in with the besieging army, resumed 
his authority which he executed with his usual 
urbanity. Once, however, I saw him in a dread- 
ful passion, and then he raved in the street like a 
boastful blackguard. He had met with a pardoned 
Provisorio, and must needs taunt him with the 
failure of the rebellion. " If,'* — said the other, — 
'* we had had less cowardly traitors, such as you, 
it might have been otherwise." There was no 
doubt that the alcalde was living in a glass-house, 
for he was furious at the retort. 

Several persons who had taken a neutral part, 
by retiring to Trinidad or Saint Thomas, were 
dropping in to Maturin by twos and threes. They 
were looked upon very coldly by the two parties ; 
but in their neutrality, they showed wisdom. 
Decorum est pro patria mori maybe quite right in 
the case of a condemned criminal, not otherwise ; 
but the et dulce is doubtful in any case, it is a pia 
frausy and lacks evidence. 
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When Sotillo left Maturin with his army, it was 
to pursue the retreating Provisorios. Scouts in 
advance and in the bush, at each side of the road, 
scoured the country, bringing in prisoners to the 
main body. AH who were taken with arms and 
accoutrements were treated as in flagrante delicto, 
and shot, and their heads stuck on poles. A few 
of the notable ones, who returned quietly to 
Maturin, were taken away, it was said, to Caracas, 
to be tried ; but it was rumoured that they were 
taken away to the camp of Sotillo, who made 
** short work with them." 



CHAPTER XVII. 



ANSELMO THE SLAVE. 



Among a group of black women and children, 
domestic slaves, who passed every day at early 
morning, to and from the Aguaa, with their 
taparas of water, I frequently observed a man, 
with his taparas also, laughing and chatting, and 
being laughed at and chaffed by his female com- 
panions and the children. 

I understood that he was a slave. His name 
was Anselmo. 

I sometimes amused myself by drifting down, 
in a corial, with the stream of the Guarapiche 
and then turning homewards, tested my ability to 
get back in less than thrice the time expended in 
drifting. One day, while thus engaged, I was 
hailed by Anselmo, who stood on the bank of the 
river. He was very gracious, and invited me to 
land and look over his place. 
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"Is this your comuca ? " 

" Yes ; and I am glad to welcome you to it. 
Come up and see the improvements." 

I went up and sat on a log within the house, 
while he entertained me with an account of some 
improvements he had made on his property, and 
the further improvements he contemplated. 

It was with some hesitation that I told him 
that, having seen him with the slaves, I had 
erroneously considered him to be a slave also. 

** O," said he, laughing, " You are not the first 
that has fallen into that error. I am not particu- 
lar. I associate freely with all classes, from the 
family of Don Arnaldo, down to his cook or 
butler. In this world, a man ought never to 
be proud, for the fortunes of men are daily 
changing." 

While I continued sitting, a young man came 
in, who eyed me curiously, and then looked at 
Anselmo, whose manner entirely changed from 
the frank air he had observed towards me, to that 
of a dog at his master's approach, when he feels 
that he merits a whipping. I suppose a good 

L 
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artist could have shown a family likeness. An- 
selmo told the young man that I was a stranger, 
and had asked to be allowed to rest for a while ! 

The youth, after blaming Anselmo for some in- 
complete work which he had led the young man 
erroneously to believe to have been finished, sent 
him off to cut wood for the town house of his 
father's family, adding that he would take in hand 
the other work that Anselmo had left unfinished. 

I learned from the young man that he was the 
son of Don Arnaldo, the owner of the property 
on which we were, and whose slave Anselmo was ; 
that the negro was the laziest, most thievish, and 
lying of all the slaves in Maturin, and that he was 
a constant source of annoyance to the whole 
family, in whose house he was born. In his 
childhood, he had been petted and spoiled, said 
my informant, " especially by my mother, whom 
he deceives at pleasure, and who has lived to 
regret her mode of rearing the slave." 

From that time, I always recognised Anselmo 
with considerable curiosity. 

The next time I saw him he was in the street, 
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beckoning to a man, who had over his shoulders 
a sack containing earthenware. With curses, and 
threats, and feints of a preparation for a boxing 
match, Anselmo was inviting him to " come up 
and get his face smashed." The person addressed 
satisfied himself by laughing, and occasionally 
using some taunting expressions, while he pursued 
his road, which seemed to be Anselmo's road also. 
The slave was careful, however, to keep at a re- 
spectful distance, notwithstanding all his threats. 
Unfortunately for Anselmo, the man's sack fell, 
and some of the fragile articles it contained Were 
broken. The disaster affected the temper of the 
owner of the sack more seriously than did Anselmo's 
bravado, and aroused his anger at the slave, who 
was laughing uproariously at his misfortune. He 
ran up to him and battered his head with the bag 
of ware until every article must have been broken 
up in many pieces. 

Another adventure that Anselmo might have 
found to terminate more seriously, was on the 
day after the withdrawal of the main body of 
Sotillo's army. 
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Anselmo — always a busy-body — was left in 
charge of his master's (Don Amaldo) deserted 
house — ^he and his family having thought it right 
to retire from Maturin while such company as 
Monagos and Sotillo was there ; instead of keep- 
ing within doors, as his master had expected him 
to do, he was induced to fraternise with some 
troopers in a liquor shop, doubtless with a hope 
of getting some drink, which was plentifully con- 
sumed in those few days. 

It was not long before Anselmo began to retail, 
as his own sentiments, what he had probably 
heard at his master's table. It was a dangerous 
part of the argument that he took up, and there 
was nothing surprising in his being beaten out of 
the shop. The regime of the day was different 
from that of the days when the " Colorados," the 
government party, were shut out of the town by 
entrenchments and "bully negroes,'* and the nights 
passed in feasting and singing the faction-songs of 
the Amarillos. Being thus maltreated, he ought 
to have gone away quietly and " bided his time," 
as wiser men than he have done, and will always 
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do. But Anselmo was of the kind of men who 
live only in the present ; so as soon as he found 
himself clutching the ground in the street, he 
picked himself up, and, with himself, he picked up 
some stones, and having discharged them at his 
antagonists, took to his heels, as the last resource 
of a valorous man, and pursued his way home as 
quickly as he could. 

If Anselmo intended his missiles to damage his 
enemies, he might well have been satisfied with 
the result, for one soldier had his head broken, 
and another had his hand badly bruised. 

The Commandant of the troopers — a tall, portly 
old Sambo, of the negro and Indian races — with 
whom a child might fearlessly have played, but 
who, in times of Presidential faction fights, kept 
his enemies in fear, and his soldiers under disci- 
pline, sent out a guard to seek and arrest the slave. 

I had picked up a friendly relationship with 
the commandant. The morning after the affray 
he was sitting with me, his horse held by an 
orderly at the door, when poor Anselmo came 
stealthily in alone, trembling. 
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" General," he said, " allow me to kiss your 
feet" So saying, he stooped down and performed 
the ceremony of his complete submission. He 
then " confessed that he deserved to be shot for 
his bad behaviour," but excused himself by saying 
that " the soldiers had allowed him to drink more 
spirits than was good for him ; that his wits hav- 
ing left him, he had talked not his own words, 
for he was but a poor slave, and could not be 
expected to hold any opinions, but had merely 
expressed what he had often heard his master 
say. He begged, therefore, that he should not 
be punished for his master's opinions, of which 
he had been the foolish exponent. He was 
sorry that, when the soldiers kicked him out, as 
he confessed now they were quite right in doing, 
he did not quietly go away, forgetting the kicks 
in the glasses they had drank together. But the 
beating he had received from them was severe." 
Here Anselmo rubbed his body as expressive of 
pain, while a comical expression overspread his 
countenance as he perceived the commandant 
inclined to smile. 
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" You may thank Providence and the Saints/' 
said the commandant, " that my guard has not 
brought you to me, for then I should have ordered 
you to be shot, you rebel worm, as I hope it may 
be my good fortune to exterminate that nest of 
scorpions that claim you as their property. But 
you must not go free altogether ; and you may 
bless your good fortune that those men whom you 
stoned are not present here to-day, else I could 
not be responsible for your life," 

So saying, he took Anselmo out, and gave him 
in charge to the orderly, from whom he took his 
horse and mounted, ordering them to follow. 

At the shop door, at which the affray had 
occurred, Anselmo was made to lie down, and 
the soldier, by order of his commandant, flogged 
him severely. 

There are some persons who cannot learn 
wisdom even from Dame Experience's school. 
Anselmo was one of these malheureux. He was 
so much engrossed by ideas of his own import- 
ance, so overtaken and imbued with overweening 
self-conceit, and his over-indulgent owners kept 
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the reins of mastery so loosely, that Anselmo was 
really less a slave to Don Arnaldo and La Dona 
Felisa, than to his own vanity, which led him into 
continual mischief and trouble. 

The last time I saw Anselmo was after the 
town was restored to its former quiet, the govern- 
ment soldiery departed, and an amnesty granted 
to all who had taken arms who would return to 
their homes and submit to the government. 

A tall negress, slave to the Monagos family, 
and a regular water-carrier from the Aquaa, 
with whom I had frequently seen Anselmo in 
company, acting his impudent gallantry, fell out 
with him. After excited language, not improving 
in courtesy of expression or modulation of tone, 
came blows, and silence only broken to give 
emphasis to each aimless blow from the man, and 
each well-directed butt of the head on his chest 
and abdomen, inflicted by the woman. It must 
be confessed, though with some disparagement 
to his manhood, that the first blow came from 
Anselmo, for when was our hero's courage not 
great against women and children ? But he met 
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with a virago in the female slave, who was per- 
haps a descendant from the she-warriors of Africa, 
for she ultimately stripped him of his raiment, 
and sent him home howling, and holding up the 
tatters, amid the jeers and laughter of the crowd 
gathered to witness the fight. 

It is said to be an ill wind that blows no good. 
Anselmo's troubles with the troopers and this 
woman brought him gain — the reward of virtue 
— Dame Fortune being blind and Dofla Felisa 
gullible. He persuaded his old mistress to believe 
that he was suffering persecution from the parti- 
zans of the Monagos faction, solely because he 
was the faithful and unfortunate slave to a family 
of malcontents. Thus persuaded, the old lady 
thought for a time no indulgence too great for the 
weaknesses of her persecuted slave, who, as is 
well known, held the comfortable opinion that 
as he was fellow-chattel with all his masters 
goods, his value as a slave was enhanced by his 
appropriating to his own use whatever good things 
of the household came in his way. 

He has been often heard to say, indeed it was 
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a favourite instance with him, out of hearing 
of his master s household, that his master's bag 
of rubbish was less valuable than his bag of 
gold ; and that Anselmo hungry was worth fifty 
pesos less to his master than Anselmo full of 
good meat and vino-tinto from the larder and 
cellar. 



CHAPTER XVIII. 

MATURIN THE CAPITAL. 

CuMANA was the head and front of the insur- 
gent movement, and the chief cause, consequently, 
of all the late bloodshed throughout the republic 
She was, therefore, said her opponents, punished 
and justly. Even nature had aroused itself to 
shake the city to the dust; and no doubt the 
superstition of the people saw in the earthquake 
the destroying angel sent to the camp of the 
Assyrians. 

As the head of a state, CumanA had been found 
to be a traitress to her sister states of the republic, 
— even now she was but a nest for traitors — her 
children by their frequent treachery had forfeited 
the good faith, and trust, and confidence of the 
nation, and therefore her privilege in the state was 
to be destroyed. Punished by God, and degraded 
through her own acts, by her incensed country, 
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she was no longer to hold up her head among the 
chief cities of Venezuela. 

Maturin, which had been decoyed into the sin, 
— a besetting sin of this warlike little town, it must 
be confessed, — and punished, and forgiven, was to 
rise above Cumani the temptress, and rule over 
her. 

Putting aside other considerations of policy ; 
the central position of Maturin, her being the 
great focus of the agricultural wealth of the state, 
her proximity to Trinidad and several other 
foreign islands by her navigable river of Guara- 
piche, would render her appropriately the capital 
of the state. And perhaps an additional potent 
reason was, that she was the family-town of the 
most influential family in the republic, and in the 
vicinity of their princely possessions. The govern- 
ment officials were ordered from Cumand to 
Maturin, and a day appointed for the public 
entry of the state-governor into the new state 
capital. On the afternoon of the appointed day, 
every body who had a black coat, and could pro- 
cure the more easily obtainable horse, mule, or 
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donkey, rode out to do honour to su Excelencia ; 
and crowds of poorer people met him on the 
way. 

" The dumb men throngfd to see him, and the blind 
To hear him speak ; the matrons flung their gloves, 
Ladies and maids their scarfs and handkerchiefs, 
Upon him as he passed : 
The nobles bended ; and the commons made 
A shower and thunder, with their caps and shouts.** • 

Shakespeare. 

It was a day of general enthusiasm. Long-resi- 
dent foreigners and even recent strangers joined 
in the jubilee in hopes of prosperous days for the 
rising city. And .no doubt many hearty prayers 
were offered, that the first governor of the newly 
honoured city might be blessed with a long life of 
happiness, and the state ruled with equity and 
wisdom. 
K The governor was a middle-sized, lantern-jawed 
oldish young man, or youngish old man, it was 
difficult to say which, with a long aquiline nose, 
and of fairer complexion than the generality of 
Venezuelans. 

Two or three weeks after his Excellency made 
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his public entry into Maturin, I had some public 
business to transact, and went to his office. There 
I saw an old gentleman whom I had often met 
before the rebellion. He had taken arms and 
sided with the government; but his son had 
attached himself to the rebels, and had left Maturin 
with them on the night previous to the entry of 
Sotillo. The father professed not to know where 
his son was, nor whether he was dead or alive : 
but he was seeking to have his name erased from 
the list of the proscribed, the continuance on which 
list he considered as a blot on the previous well- 
known loyalty of the family to the faction of the 
Colorados ; and if the young man were alive, he 
hoped that the act of clemency would reclaim him 
to his fealty and his home. The old man was 
paying court to the governor in the hope of gain- 
ing his good will and help towards the object of 
his desire. But his Excellency was too transcen- 
dental to notice a suitor of the old man's stamp. 
His personal deportment to the Maturineros was 
not popular, although no charge could be laid 
against the rigidity of his rule; and the gentlemen 
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who had honoured him by a public entry were 
finding out that he could see nothing good, nothing 
worthy out of Cumand. He seemed to have be- 
lieved that he came to govern a conquered town 
according to law ; and was not required to con- 
ciliate its people by personal urbanity, or to show 
them even common civility. He lacked the 
knowledge of what any man, to say nothing of a 
governor, owes to himself. ** It is well worth while," 
— says Socrates, — " to learn how to win the heart 
of a man the right way." 

A writer very properly says that ''a proud 
via7i never s/iows his pride so much as wheti he is 
civil!' Another writer says that ''there is this 
paradox in pride ; it makes some men ridiculous ^ 
but prevents others from becomhig so!' The para- 
dox ceases when ridiculous pride bears its own 
patronymic " puppyism." 

" Pygmies are pygmies still, though perched on Alps ; 
And pyramids are pyramids in vales." 

Young — the Complaint 

Like master, like man. An overgrown youth 
and quondam acolyte of the church here, who 
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until now flourished in the adapted cast-off sables 
of the priest, by a stroke of fortune was elevated 
to a stool and desk in the office. He did not 
know the old gentleman suitor now, as his master 
would not notice him ; although he formerly was 
glad to sing for the old man's family in payment 
for hospitable treatment. 

His Excellency was busy brushing a pair of 
trousers which he held in his hand over a chair ; 
his bedizened official coat hung on another chair. 
He had no jacket on, but his trousers and shirt 
were strictly d la mode. 

" See what that man wants," said the governor. 
I spoke out loudly my request in inelegant 
Spanish, much to the diversion of my grinning 
acolyte friend, who, by-the-bye, was accustomed 
to hear my Spanish. " Tell him," answered his 
Excellency, in grave tones, and without deigning 
to look at me ; " tell him this is not the place to 
apply." I did not wait to get the information, 
such as it was, at second-hand, from the acolyte, 
to whom the governor, no doubt, wished it to be 
understood he had addressed himself, although 
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his eyes went no further than the lace of his 
official coat hanging over the chair. 

It was the old gentleman suitor, who, as I was 
walking out, kindly directed me to the proper 
quarter for the transaction of my business. 



CHAPTER XIX. 

SOCIAL INSTITUTIONS OF MATURIN. 

The institutions of Maturin, as far as I have 
witnessed them, may be divided into — 

I. Religious (a), or such as are solemnised by the Church only, 

(d) or adopted by the people in their social festivities. 
Of these there are (a), i. Sunday Services ; 2. The way of 

the Cross ; 3. Unction ; 4. Funerals, 
also — {d), I. Customs at baptisms ; 2. Respecting the dead ; 

3. Christmas Eve. 

II. Of the purely social institutions they have : 

! Vicious Cockfighting. 

Athletic. Bull-baiting. 

Didactic. The Drama. 
2. Education. School and Home Studies. 

It is a singular fact, at least not singular in 
some purely Roman Catholic countries, that as a 
rule the church-going people consist only of the 
women and children. On great festival days the 
priest persuades a few men to assist in the 
imposing processional pageantries which, to minds 
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suitably disposed, yield a stimulus to devotion. 
But the bulk of the population keeping correct 
note of times and seasons, celebrate them more by 
home and social festivities ; busying themselves 
on those days, in cooking dainty dishes and in 
sending out presents to their friends and neigh- 
bours, and receiving in return. In this friendly 
interchange of civilities, the Maturineros could 
appropriately adopt the motto, '' Iianc veniam 
pethnusque danmsque victsstmJ* It were uncharit- 
able and untrue to say that their religion was 
solely of a gastric nature ; yet it is difficult for 
the most impartial to limit the importance placed 
by these people on the culinary observance of 
solemn festivals. 

The great procession is that of " the stations 
to Calvary.'^ On. this occasion altars are erected 
in two of the principal streets. Flags and costly 
cloths are exhibited at the windows of houses, 
and a great crowd of worshippers and sightseers 
throng the way. The priest and his staff of 
singers, with a large number of girls of all ages 
and well-dressed people of both sexes, followed 
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by a crowd all cleanly clothed, promenade the 
streets. At each station prayers are said and 
hymns sung. 

A very solemn procession is that for the 
administration of the viaticum, or the sacrament 
of the blessed Eucharist (or it may be of extreme 
unction, for I am not certain), to the dying Chris- 
tians. In the still time of Vespers, the sweet 
soft voices of pious women, aided by boys and 
the rich sonorous tones of the priest and senior 
choristers of the Church, are heard chanting 
reverentially the awe-inspiring music ascribed to 
Saint Gregory. As they approach you perceive 
each female dressed in white, and holding in her 
hand a lighted lantern. A glance shows you the 
earnest devout faces going prepared to meet the 
Bridegroom in the chamber of Death. These 
ignore Death, for to them it is a new life, a 
betrothal, an entering into the marriage feast. 
They are like the virgins going out to meet the 
Bridegroom, with expressions of chastened joy, 
their lamps filled, and trimmed, and lighted. 
Such is not an unlikely first impression on wit- 
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nessing the night procession to the sick cham- 
ber. 

Funerals vary in solemn grandeur according to 
the prices paid to the Church ; from the mutter- 
ings of the solitary padre preceding a plain mean 
coffin — a few pesos ; to the full vocal orchestra of 
the Church, acolytes in cassock and surplice with 
smoking censers, and lofty gilt crucifix — for many 
pesos. 

In baptism, not only do the sponsors make 
gifts to the child, but the friends of the sponsors 
show their regard for them by bringing gifts also. 
The parents, for the day, are merely satellites to 
the sponsors who, during life, exercise, when they 
please, an authority over the destiny of their god- 
child. The deference paid by youths to their 
god-parents is very remarkable. They kiss their 
hand, or with crossed arms and bowed heads ask 
for a blessing, in house, or street, or market. 
The formality surely carries with it much of the 
genuine spirit of disciplined obedience and Chris- 
tian love and duty; and is, as to results, less 
formal than the uninterested sponsorship of some 
people in other than Papal churches. 
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I have already spoken of wakes for the dead 
in the account of the night spent with the Com- 
pondron family, when the mother of the dead 
child was forced to join in the dancing. 

Christmas Eve wakes are quite an institution 
here; and to those who can admire the quick 
and pungent wit of the Waits in their rhythmic 
address to the inmates ; a few hours waiting with 
them would not be ill repaid. They come a 
company of about twelve, and chant a Christmas 
carol ; then in the same strain they ask for the 
alguinaldo or gift If you are friendly to the 
custom, and are prepared to reward them for 
their singing, although perhaps you have been 
aroused from pleasant dreams ; you send them 
some hot coffee and a few cigars : or better yet, 
you invite them in. After partaking of your 
hospitality, they go out into the street and sing 
your praises. But should you be stingy from 
parsimony or principle, and heed not their call for 
alguinaldo, look out, and see that you be thick 
skinned. The burden of their request will 
descend to something like the following: — 
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Give us the alguinaldo. 
Give us the alguinaldo, 

Even if it be un cigarro. 

Give us the alguinaldo, 
Give us the alguinaldo, 

Let it be but buena noche. 

Oh I ho ! Senor miser, 
Oh ! ho ! Senor miser, 
Can you show un sobre de candela (a candle end) . 

And then some peculiarity of your person, or 
habit, of which you never probably had an idea, 
but which now strikes you as certainly not untrue, 
is made a jest of in song, and you feel sorry that 
the custom of the city was not complied with, and 
the required alguinaldo given. 

Sunday afternoon is the time that the habituds 
of the cock-pit assemble to witness the sport. 
The establishment was opposite to my residence, 
but the entry was by an alley. By standing on a 
chair at the window, I could see the excited faces 
of the men around the pit, and in any part of the 
house hear their " bravos " during some interesting 
passage of arms of the belligerent cocks. The 
priest was apparently indispensable at these Sun- 
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day Cock Fights \ and although my prejudiced 
sense of propriety was outraged by his invariable 
presence as patron of the cock-pit, he, no doubt, 
was justified in his own conscience. 

Bull-fights are encouraged here by the mer- 
chants, as they tend to g^ve an impetus to trade. 
Although these exhibitions are cruel to the 
animals and dangerous to the matadores or bull- 
slayers, they yet tend to encourage the race of 
skilful herdsmen and manipulators of wild cattle 
in the expert throwing of the lasso, lance, or 
knife, and in perfect horsemanship. 

There is no permanent building here for a 
theatre. Palm leaves, timber, and boards are the 
principal materials for the construction of a tem- 
porary hall of Thespis. The stage and scenery 
are less than of the most ordinary kind. I saw the 
play of Moli^re's " Le MicUcin malgrdlui " credit- 
ably performed by a company of native amateurs. 
The only real woman was an old retired profes- 
sional who acted the reconciliation scene with 
the wood-cutter, her husband, with so much 
heartiness, that he, a handsome, tall, young man. 
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must have wished her younger and more comely, " 
or less demonstrative as she was so homely. 

There was but one public school in the town, 
kept by a little man of amiable manners, whose 
wife, a good and sensible young woman, was a 
litde inclined to be a virago. I do not know what 
induced a strapping Frenchman to imagine that 
the schoolmaster, of all men, had caused his wife 
to be unfaithful. Monsieur was certainly known 
to be a man of strong imagination. For instance, 
he seemed to have believed that his intimacy 
with Napoleon Buonaparte was broken by the 
emperor s neglecting his advice, and thereby caus- 
ing his own ruin. He assisted to plant the Tree 
of Liberty in France, and was mainly instru- 
mental in driving out Louis Philippe. The poor 
man had received a severe sabre cut on the head 
during some emeute in Hayti, which wound must 
have disturbed the equilibrium of his mind. One 
morning he went to every store in Maturin, pro- 
claiming his wrongs : on the following morning 
he, with his gaunt old wife, who was as deaf as 
a post, walked into every store to explain away 
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the report he had so assiduously promulgated on 
the previous morning. 

The schoolmaster is paid from the city funds. 
He teaches very well, some forty or fifty children 
of both sexes. The richer people send their chil- 
dren to CumanA and Caracas to be instructed. 
The custom of home tuition prevails here. Books 
are scarce, but the children learn readily from 
their parents to read writing and to write on 
slates. A printed book of any sort in Spanish, 
or a Spanish newspaper, is highly prized as a 
medium for reading lessons. 



CHAPTER XX. 



TO THE LLANOS. 



My application at the governor's office was for 
a passport from Maturin to the city of Bolivar, on 
the river Orinoco. The passport, thanks to the 
civility of the governor's neglected suitor, I ob- 
tained from the Alcalde of the town. 

Repuba. de Veneza. 
lefa. polita. del. Cann. Maturin, Abl. 8 de i8 — . 

CapL 
No. 96. 

PASAPORTE. 

Se le concede al Cudadano ingles Carlos Dance pa. Ciudad 
Bolivar con su familia. Anto Jose Camino. 

lefetera Politica. SOLEDAD, Abril 21 eU 1% -. 

Se presentaron : pasen. 

El Gefe Pco. Balbino Romero. 

We had all suffered in health from the priva- 
tions consequent on the siege. Prices were high, 
and the shock given to the agricultural and com- 
mercial business of the district, by the revolution- 
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ary disturbances, was likely to be felt for a long 
time. Some of the Indians were hiding away 
from both the contending parties, others were 
forcibly detained to fight, and great numbers 
were killed in battle. Labour was therefore 
scarce, and the cornucas and haciendas were 
depopulated. I thought it advisable to retreat 
to a larger city, containing more of the foreign 
element of population, and one that had escaped, 
and not very likely to undergo, the ordeal through 
which Maturin had passed and was still passing. 
My friends, the Italian merchant and the estim- 
able Italian doctor, from different stand-points, 
endeavoured to dissuade me from the journey, 
placing before me the distance and perils of such 
an overland route, and pleasant pictures of the 
immediate future of Maturin. 

To facilitate the travelling, I purchased two 
donkeys, one the best animal of the kind I have 
ever seen. It was fortunate for me that the 
Italian merchant was present at the purchase. 
As the American, from whom I obtained it, was 
leaving the place, my friend told him that one 
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thing only was wanting to complete the transaction, 
which was a receipt, duly attested, for the pay- 
ment made for the donkey. He returned and 
gave me the receipt. Three days after I observed 
two decent-looking young Llaneros examining 
the donkey rather curiously, and then they 
claimed it as their property. The American had 
married into their family, and, according to their 
account, was changing everything of theirs he 
could lay hands on into money, with the inten- 
tion, they believed, of absconding from the place 
and deserting his wife. They were unwilling to 
push the matter, on sight of the receipt, in con- 
sideration of their sister's feelings and the good 
name of the family. The American was worse 
a great deal than a crazy-headed young Scotch- 
man, who being sent on from Trinidad by his 
brother, to arrange accounts with some mercan- 
tile houses here, preferred to walk up from the 
cafta ; but being wearied almost to death, he, 
on entering the savanna, saw several donkeys, 
which he supposed to be common property, pro- 
bably confusing republicanism with socialism, and 
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mounting one he came into the town, followed by 
a crowd laughing, hooting and jibing. 

" Ingles, teefy teefy burro ! " said they, in their 
best English ; meaning, Englishman, you have 
stolen the donkey ! 

" Buenos dias ! adonde es Maturin ? " was his 
constant reply, in his only Spanish, which he in- 
tended for — Good day ! where is Maturin ? His 
mercantile friends compromised the matter. 

I engaged a guide, a tall, thin Sambo, of middle 
age, as straight as an arrow, and inured to all 
weathers. He introduced two men to me as de- 
sirous of joining the travelling party ; one was Mr 
McDonald, a Scotchman ; and the other, M. Wil- 
helm, a German. The starting place appointed 
by the guide was a country house on the road, a 
short distance from the town. The two Italians 
came to see us off, and to wish us every blessing. 
As for M. Jos6, the merchant, he tried to persuade 
us to leave our little daughter with him ; she had 
suffered most of all. He was a widower, and 
childless, and promised that he would soon be in 
Angostura, as the city of Bolivar is familiarly 
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called, from the narrowness of the river in that 
quarter. We knew he loved her, but we could 
not think of leaving one of our little ones behind 
us. He then produced a little packet, containing 
a necklace and money, which, he said, he had put 
up for Ninine, and he placed it in her hand. A 
few months later, she went to her eternal rest. 

A mystery envelops the early life of this strange 
old man, whose character — decided, firm, but im- 
patient of opposition — was as different from mine 
as one could well be from another. Yet, our 
growing intimacy was sometimes a little irksome 
to me, as our conversation, if conducted in French 
or Spanish, kept me too much on a strain. Nor 
was it better when he attempted to converse in 
English. He was of a thoughtful mind, and spoke 
anxiously of Christianity ; but always as one who 
doubted, and yet would wish not to doubt My 
way of speaking, respecting Christianity, was, at 
first, very surprising to him, trained, as he was, 
to the Romish view, but it had a growing attrac- 
tion for him. 

An old black man, a little fellow, scarcely more 
than skin and bones, but as agile as a monkey, 
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who tried to persuade me that he knew the secrets 
of the divining rod for detecting gold in the earth, 
and who ceased to worry me, and sneaked out of 
the project, only aft6r I seriously agreed and ar- 
ranged to visit, together, a spot said by him to be 
rich in the precious metal, was often with M. Josd. 
He told me that, in their younger days, they sailed 
together in a privateer. I heard a similar account 
from an old black gentleman, from the island of 
Margarita, who sailed with them in the same pri- 
vateering vessel. 

Old as my friena was when I left him, a cutlass 
would have been a fearful weapon in his hand, if 
he had had to use it on an enemy ; for he was 
tall and stout, of great strength, and with a pent- 
up temper like a smouldering volcano. But he 
was a just man in argument, and in his daily life. 

We waited for our guide two hours after the 
time of his appointment, and thought it rather a 
bad beginning. But when he came, he explained 
that we could not have started conveniently until 
the moon had risen ; and moreover, that the time 
given was to allow us a margin, without any 

:erence to himself. 



CHAPTER XXI. 



CROSSING THE LLANOS. 



The order of our march was, first the glide's 
two donkeys, with provision for the road, knives, 
needles, cotton, &c., — and our trunks. Then 
came our guide, with his fusil and little travelling 
bag. Next, my wife, on her favourite donkey, 
with his two paniers — one containing our little 
Ninine, and the other our little boy. I walked 
at their side. The rear was brought up by the 
donkey, with necessary travelling gear, followed 
by the two men. 

The travelling that night was scarcely pleasant ; 
we were nearly, all of us, observing the taciturnity 
of strangers. The dullness was enlivened only 
by an occasional remark or question from my wife 
addressed to me, but intended to draw our silent 
guide out of his reticence. 

At about four in the morning, two hours after 

N 
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our start, we forded a stream, which the guide 
told us was the Rio Amana, and then ascended a 
precipitous bank, which the donkeys, with their 
load, did very well, with a little assistance from us 
in the way of pushing them up from behind at the 
steep places. 

We were now on a high plateau, one of the 
Llanos,* the loca plana of the first Spanish " con- 
quistadores," about 200 feet above the level of 

•Comparatively low transverse ridges, running east and west, 
divide South America into three great districts. Through the 
northern district, the Orinoco flows ; through the central, the 
Amazon ; and through the southern, the La Plata. The country 
on each side of these rivers consists of enormous levels, to which 
the terms Llanos, Selvas, and Pampas are applied, distinguishing 
the regions bordering on these mighty streams, in the order in 
which they have been named." — Milner's GalUry of Nature. 

" All around us, the plains seemed to rise to heaven, and this 
vast and silent desert appeared to our eyes like a sea which is 
covered with sea-weed, or the algae of the deep sea. According 
to the inequality of the mass of vapour floating in the atmosphere, 
and the alternating temperature of the breezes contending against 
each other, was the appearance of the horizon ; in some places 
clear and sharply deflned, in others wavy, crooked, and, as it were, 
striped. The earth, there, seemed to mingle with heaven. Through 
the dry mist, we perceived palm trees in the distance. Stripped of 
their leaves and their green summits, these stems resembled the 
masts of a ship, which one descries in the horizon at sea." — 
Humboldt. 
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the sea, and covering an area of nearly 300,000 
square miles. 

" High plains, immense, interminable meads. 
And vast savannas, where the wandering eye, 
Unfixt, is in a verdant ocean lost." Thomson. 

The dwellers on these plains, here called Llanos 
or Mesas (table-land), are the Llaneros, men of 
the mixed races of European, Negro, and Indian. 
They are accustomed, from their childhood, to 
throw the lasso over wild cattle, or hurl the lance 
at their enemy, when at war ; to throw the 
fiercest and most powerful bull, on foot or on horse- 
back, and to be so much at one with their horses 
in equestrian feats, as to seem to be the returned 
Centaurs of the ancients. With strength, hardi- 
hood, and an indomitable spirit of independence, 
they are, nevertheless, the puppets of the'Smbi- 
tious, designing, master spirits of the country, 
who, by pampering their vanity and prejudices, 
make them willing and zealous tools in their too 
frequent internecine wars. 

At eleven o'clock that morning we got through 
the second range of the Santa Barbara mountains, 
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and halted in the vale on the west bank of the 
beautiful Mapirito. We camped under a clump 
of small trees, and while some of us gathered 
wood, the guide arranged the trunks, paniers, and 
bundles, to make a comfortable apartment for the 
mother and children. M. Wilhelm made up a 
fire, and a litde while after we were all satisfying 
our hunger with the greatest cheerfulness, and with 
the ease of old acquaintance. 

Our g^ide was a study. Without shoes or 
leggings, his trousers reaching only a little below 
the knees, with no knowledge of anything beyond 
the limits of a few roads and settlements of his own 
state of Nueva Andalucia, and the neighbouring 
one of Barcelona, to which we were journeying, 
and with no greater riches than his comuca and 
paltry town house, his gun, and his little pack of 
merchandise, for he was a peddler, he yet seri- 
ously averred that there was nothing but the 
want of opportunity, which might yet come, to 
make him President of the Republic, and thereby 
as great as the Queen of Great Britain. 

He was of a kindly nature ; and after seeing 
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that the animals were all right by tying together 
two legs, and then setting them to browse within 
ken on the bank, or under clusters of trees, he 
would sit down and make toys for the children, 
such as a wooden knife, an arrow, or a paddle. 
While thus engaged he would sing to them or tell 
their mother of incidents that had occurred in that 
part of the country ; of the ravages committed by 
the Spanish and the Republican armies during the 
struggle for independence ; and he would also tell 
of smaller bands of freebooters who sprang up 
during those times of trouble, plundering in the 
name of Ferdinand of Spain, or the Republic, 'as 
the occasion presented itself. He pointed out at 
no great distance from our camping-ground, on 
our first day's march, where, in a skirmish with 
Republicans, the robbers having been defeated, 
were shot and their heads placed on poles. He 
possessed a silhouette portrait of General Paez, 
which he held in great reverence, and was often, 
as he informed us, in the forced company of those 
who would have killed him did they know that he 
held the picture in his possession. 
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So much had the g^ide unwittingly terrified my 
wife by his narration, that she insisted on carrying 
conspicuously an old trabuco or blunderbuss, with- 
out lock, throughout the remainder of the journey, 
to frighten away if not to kill evil disposed 
prowlers. 

The Scot, McDonald, beside the natural accent, 
the guttural shibboleth of his race, which from some 
lips sounds like richest music, seemed to possess 
little of the characteristics of his countrymen. He 
was painfully sensitive to the wants and wishes of 
others, and was happy only when conscious of the 
special goodwill of all about him. A German 
Jew, with whom he lived in Maturin, traded on his 
plastic and kindly disposition ; and it was partly 
to disengage himself from this unbearable thral- 
dom, and also partly to oblige M. Wilhelm with 
whom he had formed acquaintance in the Jew's 
house, and who in persuading him to accompany 
him to Angostura was serving his own ends, 
that he undertook the journey. 

M. Wilhelm was brusque in his manner, and 
every act of his seemed to spring from sheer 
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selfishness. But his coarseness of character was 
relieved by a comical assumption of good natured 
simplicity. He would ward off the shafts of anger 
evinced in the sharpest and most cutting hints and 
expressions by a seeming naive retort, or by im- 
mediately starting some new subject of conversa- 
tion, or offering to sing a German song d propos 
to the vexed subject of dispute, which he always 
did with accompanying gesture to illustrate the 
passions of which he sang. For some time one 
could not well decide whether M. Wilhelm were 
knave or fool. 

'* You have not shown me your passport, Seilor 
Guillermo," said the guide, whose name, by the 
bye, was Gabriel Vibenes, but he was usually 
styled " 'Nor Gabriel." 

'* No." 

"Why?" 

" Too much trouble." 

" Not at all ; for if you have one, it must be on 
your person, or in your wardrobe contained in your 
pocket handkerchief." 

" To get one," replied the German, " I should 
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have to return to Maturin. In that case what 
length of time would you require to wait for 
me r 

" Who knows ? " said 'Nor Gabriel, laughing 
drily, " that would depend on the Alcalde or one 
or other of the disconsolate friends you have left 
behind." 

" Ah," replied M. Wilhelm, with a deep sigh, 
" a good man's absence is always regretted." 

" True, Seilor ; a remarkable man's escape is 
remarkably regretted. Let well or ill alone, let 
Maturin alone ; you have had enough of it" 

" Business was getting dull with you, M. Wil- 
helm ?" said McDonald, innocently. 

" Dull, yes ;" answered the guide, slily. ** Busi- 
ness was getting dull with the Senor, for business 
men's eyes were getting to be too bright ; and the 
huntsman was in danger of going once too often 
to the chase." 

M. Wilhelm had left Maturin principally on 
account of some gambling transactions that were 
considered contrary to the etiquette of gentlemen 
of the card and dice ; and had received a quiet 
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intimation that he would have to render money 
or life. It is not certain whether the alcalde was 
interested in these transactions, or whether M. 
Wilhelm indulged his well-known propensity of 
paying nothing but on compulsion ; but it is cer- 
tain that he did not apply for a passport, and 
thereby subjected himself to arrest and return 
to Maturin at any stage of the road within the 
state. He explained the difficulty to me in terms 
calculated to lead one to suppose that he con- 
sidered his conduct in this matter perfectly justi- 
fiable. 

" I know of nothing in the world," he said, 
" more rational than to turn the follies of others 
to our own advantage.*' 

**But is it not more rational," replied McDonald, 
"to assist in the endeavour to cure such follies .'^" 

'*Well," said M. Wilhelm; ''Goethe has put 
nearly those same words in the mouth of young 
Meister. And he makes the other party to an- 
swer that from his own experience such an attempt 
would seem to be a vain endeavour." 

Here I interposed the remark — Franklin's poor 
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Richard says, " Fools make feasts and wise men 
eat them ;" but I should like to hear M. Wilhelm 
reason out the assertion he made, by the quota- 
tion from Goethe. 

"Well," replied M. Wilhelm— "let me see. 
Nothing in nature is lost ultimately." 

" True ; but I do not see what that has got to 
do with the question before us." 

" But although nothing is lost ultimately," con- 
tinued the German ; — " Yet very many things get 
lost to present use ; or at least get twisted out of 
their legitimate use." Now for an illustration to 
save thought. A youth with heavier purse than 
brains is sowing his money broadcast to reap 
happiness; but his harvest is the whirlwind : good. 
He loses ; but who gains ? Nobody, you might 
say, but you would be wrong ; for these are the 
gainers (i) his paramours and purveyors, and (2) 
their thieving customers, and through them (3) 
the hard-worked slaves kept in their shops to sew, 
sew, sew, and weigh, weigh, weigh, and parcel off 
all day : and these last have dependents which 
may be only little brothers or sisters, or aged 
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parents who eke out an existence sufficiently 
attenuated to render them soon like Hannah 
More's * spirits light as air/ * compelled to starve 
at an unreal feast' Now if a man of spirit, a 
wise man, if you will, appear, circumvent 
numbers i and 2 and to parody your English 
Pope — catch Foll/s coin as it flies ; don't you see 
that he stops the moral gap by transferring to 
his own wise use and dispensation what lust and 
thievery would have perverted ?" 

A very lame case, M. Wilhelm. I fail to see 
in the quasi wise man's appropriation, ought else 
than a transference from lust to lust ; lust of the 
flesh to lust for gold ; dishonesty to dishonesty, for 
the fool parts not with his money without cajolery. 
Nor do I see how by taking the place of numbers 
1 and 2, you better the condition of number 3. 

** Well, let me sing you a song to put the matter 
in its clearest light : pity I am the only German 
in the company." And off he went in his rich 
guttural, making one laugh at some of his droll 
impersonations, and for the time quite dispelling 
the unpleasant thoughts of the conversation. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

SECOND DAY ON THE LLANOS. 

We arose with the moon, packed up our chin- 
choras, and culinary materials ; crossed the Ma- 
pirito ; and resumed our journey on these now 
seeming interminable Llanos. 

The early morning travelling, aided and com- 
forted by the moonlight, was very pleasant. By 
nine o'clock we reached one of the mountain 
ranges of the Mesa Pelona, between which runs 
the broad river of Tonero, a tributary of the 
Guanipa, one of the contributaries to the Laguna 
Grande. For three hours we travelled on a pe- 
dernales, a very flinty way, the pebbles having no 
mercy whatever on our thin and flimsy Maturin 
shoes. It was, however, shaded all the way by 
large trees, and seemed more like an extensive 
but neglected park, than a forest Descending 
at last from this pebbly but umbrageous tract, we 
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crossed the Rio Tonero, and mounting another 
range, traversed it and halted at a hamlet just at 
the outskirts of the wood and savanna. To get 
to this sleeping place, the guide told us that we 
had had half an hour s journey out of our course. 

The tenement in which we were about to seek 
a night's rest, appeared miserably squalid and 
unprepossessing. Several skinny pigs were 
roaming about, of a very good size, but wanting 
to be filled out with good flesh and fat. In the 
common room was an unhinged door on two 
barrels, on which was laid out and covered what 
we afterwards found to have been a dead body. 
A woman was lying down on a bench apparently 
ill. To lodge in such a place, would be obviously 
inconvenient for all parties, so we took our lodg- 
ings in a kitchen and another small hut that may 
have been a calf-pen or pig-stye. But what with 
mosquitoes and fleas, we had to keep a forced 
vigil with the watchers of the dead. 

Our guide, while describing to us the water re- 
sources of this part of the country, said that we 
were then in the midst of a series of streams, 
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namely, the Amana, Maparita, Tonero, Cans, 
and Guanipa, which empty themselves into the 
Great Lagoon, and issue thence in one large 
river, the Guanipa, taking the name of the leng- 
thiest feeder to the Lagoon, until it flows into the 
sea at the Boca Vagre. 

" I had a donkey drowned in that same river 
Guanipa ;" said he, " but a great way down below 
the Lagoon, where the water is dirty, and the 
banks covered with slimy mud. One of the rea- 
sons for which I like this part of the country is, 
not only that it is more healthy and pleasant, but 
fewer accidents of that sort occur. It is the same 
water, but it is so clear and clean, that evil things 
are shy of it, and play their tricks mostly where 
it is dark and dirty. But, as I was saying," con- 
tinued 'Nor Gabriel, " I had got to the river too 
late to cross over that night ; besides, I had busi- 
ness to transact on the spot. So, as usual, I tied 
my donkey's legs and let him graze while I hung 
my chinchora in the house. I did my business 
with the master that night, and slept there. 
Early in the morning, while I was warming a 
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little coffee before my start, I heard splash! 
splash ! sound from the river. That must be a 
big one, I thought, meaning, of course, a large 
fish. After drinking coffee, I went to look for 
my donkey ; but could not find him. My host's 
son came to assist in the search ; and there was a 
maldito culebra de agua (camudi or water con- 
strictor), wrapped around the neck of my donkey; 
only the two hinder legs of the poor creature re- 
maining on the land. Life for life ; I killed the 
brute." 

" I do not understand many things in this 
world ; and I never can find out why the maldito 
snake was made to kill my donkey, and why 
snakes are made at all, and many other animals 
that we should be glad never to meet with." 

" Every thing that God made, Senor Gabriel," 
responded Mr McDonald, "was pronounced ^^^a^, 
and, no doubt, is so. If we have not yet found 
out their goodness, it is because we are yet in a 
state of ignorant inexperience. But in the case of 
snakes, I confess I hardly can see how their evil can 
ever be compensated by any good or possible use." 



^"V 
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" It is not," said M. Wilhelm, " the evil of, 
snakes that is a scourge to us ; it is, as you 
rightly observe, our ignorant inexperience that^ 
turns blessings into scoufges. Depend upon it, 
the time will come when snakes and other veno- 
mous reptiles will be found to be allies of the 
human race, and necessary to them ; or, their 
mission in this earth being accomplished (a bene- 
ficial one, whether we know it or not), they will 
become extinct, and, like the antediluvian fossil 
monsters, contribute to our world's history. 

** There is a fact, which is not an inapt illustra- 
tion. See this plant, so commonly known here 
for its usefulness in taking fish ; pluck a leaf, and 
rub your eyes, and you will be in agony, and in 
the certain way to blindness ; apply, in time, the 
juice from the root of the 'huikeh,' which is in- 
digenous to the same soil, and your eyes are 
saved ; neglect the application beyond a certain 
stage of the inflammation, and even that remedy 
will fail to restore the sight I can imagine a 
child living in a valley, at the foot of a range, 
say, of the Andes, the Pyrenees, the Alps, and. 
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contemplating the mysterious heights with childish 
dread, supposing that their gigantic proportions 
are there only to be dreadful receptacles for bug- 
bears, to keep him obedient, homely, and good. 
Yet, when he attains to young manhood, he fear- 
lessly scales those heights, is delighted with the 
new far-stretching prospects, and learns that the 
dreaded mountains of his childhood are the objects 
of a wise and beneficent creation, and the water- 
sheds of refreshing and fertilising streams." 

It was with a grim sort of satisfaction, after 
beating our bodies for hours to drive away the 
mosquitoes, and scratching flea-bites until we were 
sore, and wearying at the repeated "carambas" of 
our guide, whose power of patient endurance was 
evidently oozing away, that we heard him say, 
** Levantemonos, Seiiores I iremos d caminar." 
We retraced our yesterday s half-hour's worse than 
fruitless walk. After a couple of hours travelling, 
we descended, crossed a little stream, then mounted 
into an extensive savanna, which was one of the 
Monagos' cattle estates, or hatos. Leaving this, 
we entered an arenal — a vast sea of sand. Not a 

o 
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breath of air was stirring ; and, only occasionally, 
a small cloud intervened to afford us temporarj' 
shelter from the burning sun. Then our torn 
shoes, tied in several parts to keep them on our 
feet, got buried in the sand, giving us the trouble 
of frequently refixing them, and affording us the 
opportunity of performing, but involuntarily, a 
somewhat similar feat to that of the pious pilgrims 
who travelled with unboiled pease in their shoes. 
I threw mine away in disgust. Another trouble 
was the want of water. Hitherto, our latest halt- 
ing hour was two o'clock ; but this day, the hottest 
and most uncomfortable, we had to continue our 
march until the hour of four, when we reached 
the bank of the Rio Caris, another tributary of 
the Guanipa. One peculiarity of this river is 
that the place at which we encamped had but a 
very slight, scarcely perceptible, declivity. The 
banks were a very pretty sward, which, with the 
broad fording of pellucid water, atoned for the 
trial our eyes had had in gazing on the burning 
sands. Another peculiarity, but doubtless owing 
to the arenaceous soil, is the scrubby nature of the 
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dwarfed trees on its eastern side, principally the 
mimiri, sand-paper tree, the leaves of which are 
used by Indians for smoothing their arrows and 
war-clubs. 

The first thing we all did, both man and beast, 
was to quench our thirst ; then, having unladen 
the donkeys, we stretched out our weary limbs 
under a patch of these same sand-paper trees. 
The cooking was then set agoing, and we all 
went for a refreshing bath a little distance down 
the stream. We were happy at dinner. 

" One hears of the Saharas," said M. Wilhelm ; 
" surely the burning sands of to-day cannot be 
much inferior. But it is the hot, suffocating, and 
poisonous wind of the Simoon,* and not the sand 

♦ " Travellers have mentioned these winds (the Simoon) under 
the name of poisonous winds, or, more correctly, hot winds of the 
desert. Such, in fact, is their quality ; it may be compared to the 
heat of a large oven at the moment of drawing out the bread. The 
air is not then cloudy, but grey and thick, and is, in fact, filled with 
an extremely subtle dust that penetrates everywhere. This wind, 
always light and rapid, is not at first remarkably hot, but it in- 
creases in heat in proportion as it continues. All animated bodies 
soon discover it by the change it produces in them. The lungs, 
which a too-rarified air no longer expands, are contracted, and be- 
come painful. Respiration is short and difficult, the skin parched 
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merely, that makes those eastern deserts dread- 
ful." The " Pedernales," or district of pebbles, 
of the morning, trying as were the flints thereof, 
was cool, and not unpleasant But the open sand 
savanna, burning the half-naked feet, was almost 
unendurable." 

"Your shoes are no' A-i, certainly," said 
McDonald, ** but you may conceive what we, who 
discarded our shoes altogether, must have suffered 
walking in the arenal and on the hot sands all 
the day." 

" If it were not for the mornings, we should be 
miserable," said M. Wilhelm ; " what pleasant 

and dry, and the body consumed by an internal heat In vain is 
recourse had to large draughts of water ; nothing can restore per- 
spiration. In vain is coolness sought for ; all bodies, in which it 
is usual to find it, deceive the hand that touches them. .... 
Woe to the traveller whom this wind surprises remote from shelter ! 
He must suffer all its dreadful consequences, which sometimes are 
fatal. The danger is most imminent when it blows in squalls, for 
then the rapidity of the wind increases the heat to such a degree 
as to cause sudden death. This death is a real suffocation ; the 
lungs being empty, are convulsed, the circulation disordered, and 
the whole mass of blood driven by the heat towards the head and 
breast ; whence that haemorrhage, at the nose and mouth, which 
happens after death.'*— Volney. 
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times to watch the dawn and approach of sun- 
light, and to see the deepening colours painted by 
its glorious pencil." 

** Such is morning always in the tropics," said 
McDonald ; ** I have felt the not too cold yet 
bracing morning air of the Jamaica mountains, 
and watched the effects of the approaching sua 
on the sombre clouds, until it made its appearance: 
and absorbed in its intense light all the beauteous 
colours it had lent It suggests a beautiful simile. 
But you can tell us something of sunlight beauty." 
This he said, turning towards me; to which I 
replied, " I can tell you of one instance, not of 
the morning light, for that is 'played out,' as the 
Americans would say. You say nothing of sun- 
set ; for hot and weary from travelling under a 
burning sun, you have no* eyes for the apprecia- 
tion of its setting splendour. 

*' My first sea voyage,'* I continued, '* was from 
Kingston Jamaica to Havannah, or as the Spani- 
ards say, Habana de Cuba. The man who at- 
tended to my cabin patronised me, much to my 
own satisfaction, probably not to his ultimately, 
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for a lesson that he studiously taught me I did 
not learn, and did not understand, until it was too 
late to do justice to my teacher. The * lesson ' 
was more than once stated by him — * That it was 
contrary to the rules of the company that one of 
their servants should ask for a gift from the pas- 
sengers.' I know now what he meant; but at 
the time I could only think that it was strange 
for the company to attempt to teach grown-up men 
good manners. One afternoon, while the passen- 
gers were variously amusing themselves — a Bible- 
agent discussing with a Portuguese Dom the 
causes that led to the grape-vine disease ; the 
manager of a Mexican mine in deep discourse 
with a sugar-planter of Jamaica on the phases of 
Protestantism ; the ladies gallantly lighting cigar- 
rettes and presenting them to gentlemen — I 
sat watching the setting sun, with thoughts and 
emotions that even now I think not unbecoming 
a man. I had at the first seen my cabin-steward 
standing on one central spot for some time; when 
I directed my attention more particularly to him, 
he also seemed to be contemplating the effect of 
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the great source of light, and with deep emotion. 
He had chosen, I thought, a too prominent posi- 
tion, and his attitude was far too theatrical and 
studied to be consistent with the feelings per- 
vading his soul-stirring study. His ruddy counten- 
ance shone in the sunlight, and his eyes seemed 
flooded. The sunset was really beautiful. But 
somehow I felt surprised, while I also felt 
pleased, that he could appreciate the shades and 
combinations of the colours and the form of the 
evening sky. It seemed to me, then, that such 
studies, with their accompanying thoughts, be- 
fitted more youths like myself, and women, and 
young persons, than men who had to buffet 
the storms of everyday life ; and less so, hardy 
seamen, to whom scenery of this nature must be 
familiar signals of the weather and wind only. 
Of course, I was altogether in error, for I have 
since found delicacy and refinement of feeling 
among persons of rough exterior, and robust 
active life, and have been disappointed by their 
absence in persons of more elegance or sedateness 
of manners. The captain of the ship, a very 
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pleasant gentleman, was walking up and down 
short distances, and constandy passing by where 
I sat, so I stood up and said — ' Captain Douglas, 
is the stew^ard really absorbed in contemplation ?' 
The captain tiuned and looked at the steward for 
a minute or two, while a comical expression rose 
on his otherwise grave countenance, then turning 
to me with a smile, he said, * I suppose he is 
contemplating the beauties of nature, but not 
voluntarily ; indeed, I believe he is doing it defi- 
andy, and if his present thoughts had expression 
it would not promote your edification. He is 
drunk, and with stolen liquor, and is condemned 
to stand there as a punishment during my plea- 
sure.' 

** To enjoy sky scenery there is no place like a 
vessel during a voyage. One has guaged the 
captain and the fellow-passengers, and is amused 
and satiated with the drolleries and peculiarities 
of the seamen, and is compelled to seek change 
from monotony by studying the ever-changing 
form and colours of the clouds. Here the student 
finds endless variety, some pleasure, and some 
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goodly lessons. The morning clouds teach him 
to hope ; the evening suggests eternal rest from 
earthly toll. And if he leave his cabin at night, 
not finding sleep, he finds the midnight clouds a 
book of thoughts, suggestive of Omnipotence and 
perfect peace." 

"How in the case of a storm ? " said M. 
Wilhelm. 

" I remember," was the reply, "once passing from 
Cuba to Honduras in a mail company's schooner. 
I think her name was the * Lame.' The captain 
for some reason of his own was desirous of evading 
the pilot as we gained the quays, and he took an 
unusual course. The pilot came out and gave us 
chase, but the wind increasing, we outstripped 
him. The night darkened, and the waves rolled 
higher and higher. It was impossible to stand 
without holding. I sat at the head of the steps 
leading to the cabin, my back and knees pressed 
against the sides of the doorway, while I held on 
also with my hands. The sea looked awfully 
wild. And then came a sound and a vibration 
that would have sickened one if it had not been 
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brief, and a relief from the tension of mind occa- 
sioned by the storm. A wave had lifted our tight 
little schooner over a coral reef, just sufficiently to 
save our lives, and to remind the captain that his 
caprice or cupidity had led him beyond the bounds 
of prudence. The captain and two chief officers 
acknowledged their fright. But even in that 
storm, while lives were being jeopardised, the 
heavens sustained a determinateness, a placidity 
in change, suggestive of Omnipotence and 
peace." 

M. Wilhelm was not successful in the slinging 
of a chinchora. There is an art in it A single 
turn of the pliable Indian cords, with two twists, 
and the chinchora is secure; one pull at the 
end of the cords and the chinchora is unslung. 
The German, with his usual care for himself, had, 
on our first encampment, slung his chinchora 
nearly over the bedding of the children, which was 
about the centre of our little camp ; but on 
attempting to get in, he and his chinchora fell to 
the ground, fortunately without hurt to those 
below him. The guide, with a little muttering, 
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took the chinchora and slung it between two 
trees at a convenient distance. The next night 
M. Wilhelm, with some conciliatory remarks, got 
the guide to sling his chinchora for him ; but 
to-night 'Nor Gabriel refused rather surlily, and told 
him to learn. It was a wonder to us all how so 
tall a man as M. Wilhelm was, could sleep in so 
small a chinchora, which would not have been 
considered large for a child. It happened to-night 
that one tree was the central point of suspension 
for the four chinchoras ; and the guide who always 
spent nearly half of his sleeping time in blowing 
and keeping up the fire, had procured this night 
large wood, and an unusual blaze burned between 
him and Mr M' Donald, who with his usual 
reticence in matters personally inconvenient, said 
nothing to *Nor Gabriel, but laughingly whispered 
to M. Wilhelm that he was being roasted. 

" Oh, my dear fellow," said the German, loudly, 
and jumping out of his little uncomfortable chin- 
chora, " why did you not speak sooner ? " 

** Oh, no, M. Wilhelm, I could not think of sub- 
mitting you to the torture." 
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" Not at all, my dear sir ; the torture is to know 
that you are suffering ; heat is always rather 
agreeable to me. Get up, I beg of you." 

And M. Wilhelm gently forced the Scotchman 
to get up, who demurely looking at the diminutive 
chinchora, doubled himself up in it. No sooner 
had M. Wilhelm ensconced himself in Macks 
commodious chinchora than he awoke the guide. 
" 'Nor Gabriel," said he " that fire is stifling the 
poor children to death." 

" Ah, poor things ! " replied the guide, " I did 
not remember that they are not accustomed to 
night fires." 

And the simple-hearted old man got up and 
removed his fire a little away. 

M. Wilhelm slept comfortably that night 



CHAPTER XXIII. 

FOURTH DAY ON THE LLANOS. 

There is a monotony in Llano travelling which 
embarrasses the describer; especially if he be 
writing from memory years after his travels. Of 
course I might insert some wonderful adventures; 
summon Leviathan from the deep in shape of a 
monstrous Caiman, and descending into his own 
domain, drag him trembling to land amidst the 
plaudits of a wondering group of Indian specta- 
tors ; or by the accomplishment of Herculean 
labours obtain deification from the Dorians of the 
Llanos. But I am writing truthfully what passed 
within my own experience, and have neither 
talent nor ambition for a work of fiction. 

To-day our guide, as we afterwards ascer- 
tained, treated us to a whole day's unnecessary 
journey by taking us to Aguassai. But, he said, 
it was in the route he had proposed to himself ; 
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although not the direct road ; and that it was 
necessary as a good resting-place during the 
approaching festival days. 

We travelled all day on the table-land between 
the rivers Caris and Guanipa, now and then 
passing by some clusters of trees that afforded a 
little variety to the flat appearance of the land. 
Just before entering the town we came to a very 
steep descent, and were obliged to lighten the 
animals as much as possible. They all went 
down with a long run. It was surprising to find 
no water down there ; but that was sufficiently 
accounted for by the greater depth of the basin of 
the Guanipa ; and also that it was the end of the 
dry season. It was hard work ascending the 
other side of the ravine. We helped the donkeys 
by an occasional shove upwards, ourselves some- 
times stumbling and losing our foothold. It was 
a relief to us to see the mountains of Aguassai, 
and to know that we were near ; for the clouds 
began to gather, a sudden darkness overcast the 
scene, and we had to scamper into Aguassai to 
escape a torrent of rain that poured down while 
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we were entering the house of our guide's friends, 
and continued falling during the whole night. 

After preparing and partaking of dinner, we 
made our arrangements to sleep, happy in the 
thought that we had not to be on the road for 
several days to come. For this was Thursday 
night, the eve of Good Friday, on which holy day, 
and until after Easter Sunday, we proposed to 
rest from travelling. 

"What are you doing, Seilor?" said 'Nor 
Gabriel to the German. 

" Trying to mend my chinchora ropes, which I 
so knotted last night, that when you were ready 
to start this morning, not being able to unloose 
them, and fearing to be left behind, I was forced 
to use my knife and cut the Gordian knot. 

"I am thinking," said Mr McDonald, "that 
you have often to cut such knots." 

"It was a knot of some kind that he cut when 
he ran away from Maturin," said the guide, 'Nor 
Gabriel, laughing. 

" Do you know," said the German, addressing' 
himself to Mr McDonald in English, which made 
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me think the better of his earnestness ; " do you 
know that I am in a dilemma of thought ? Last 
night, just before you awoke me, and asked for 

an exchange of Chinchoras ." M' Donald at 

this stage was about to interpose a disclaimer 
that it was not he who had proposed the ex- 
change : but he was interrupted by M. Wilhelm's 
hurriedly saying, " I know what you would say ; 
just so. Well, I was dreaming of knotty things 
and their speediest disentanglements. Strange 
that before we left this morning I was forced to 
cut the knot of my hammock rope. The general 
opinion is that dreams are a recognition of past 
circumstances, actual or mental ; and to a certain 
extent my dream was a confirmation of that 
opinion, for I was thinking, during the day, how 
certain entanglements have been unravelled, and 
difficulties overcome. But after my dream I had 
to get up and actually cut a knot. Now this is 
certainly an instance of precognition in my dream, 
to some extent ? " 

" I should call it a coincidence," replied the 
Scotchman. 
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** What an ass I am, not to have thought of 
that;" said M. Wilhelm. 

"Sometimes," said Mr McDonald; "external 
objects and actions obtrude themselves and mingle 
with our dreams. Once I was dressing in a 
room ; — so I dreamt ; when some one from with- 
out was essaying to enter, I bolted the door, and 
on force being applied from the outside, I put on 
the bar. By-and-by I found the brick-ceiling 
above my head was being broken away. Think- 
ing it useless to contend any longer, I hastily 
dressed, opened the door, and followed those who 
bade me. On entering a large low-ceiled hall with 
a number of Hindoo coolies, variously employed, 
a European called for a cutlass and asked me 
something that I did not hear. But I inferred 
that he was either according me a choice of the 
mode in which I was to die, or giving me the 
option of accepting death, or some alternative 
perhaps not less dreadful. But I could not hear 
what the man said ; for some one was continually 
splashing water behind me. I was twice, on the 
repetition of the question, obliged to turn round 

p 
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and say, 'Cease to splash that I may hear.' 
When I awoke I found that it was the splashing 
of the boatmen's oars which had been the origin 
of my imaginary hearing, and also awoke me from 
an unpleasant dream."* 

• The dream of the Good King Gontran. The late Hugh Miller 
in his interesting work, My Schools and School-MasUfs^ when 
speaking of a cousin named George, says : — 

" Some of his Highland stories were very curious. He communi- 
cated to me, for example, a tradition illustrative of the Celtic 
theory of dreaming, of which I have since often thought. Two 
young men had been spending the early portion of a warm summer- 
day in exactly such a scene as that in which he communicated the 
anecdote. There was an ancient ruin beside them, separated, 
however, from the mossy bank on which they sat by a slender 
runnel, across which there lay, immediately over a miniature cas- 
cade, a few withered grass-stalks. Overcome by the heat of the 
day, one of the young men fell asleep ; his companion watched 
drowsily beside him, when all at once the watcher was aroused to 
attention by seeing a little indistinct form, scarce larger than a 
humble-bee, issue from the mouth of the sleeping man, and leap- 
ing upon the moss, move downwards to the runnel, which it crossed 
along the withered grass-stalks, and then disappeared amid the 
interstices of the ruin. Alarmed by what he saw, the watcher 
hastily shook his companion by the shoulder, and awoke him ; 
though, with all his haste, the little cloud-like creature still more 
rapid in its movements, issued from the interstice into which it had 
gone, and, flying across the runnel, instead of creeping along the 
grass-stalks and over the sward, as before, it re-entered the mouth 
of the sleeper, just as he was in the act of awakening. ' What is 
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" It is strange;" — continued Mr McDonald, in 
a musing manner, " that the mind can be engaged 

the matter with you V said the watcher, greatly doomed : what ails 
you ? ' Nothing ails me/ replied the other, but you have robbed me 
of a most delightful dream. I dreamt I was walking through a 
fine rich country, and came at length to the shores of a noble river; 
and just where the clear water went thundering down a precipice, 
there was a bridge all of silver which I crossed ; and then, entering 
a noble palace on the opposite side, I saw great heaps of gold and 
jewels ; and I was just going to load myself with treasure, when 
you rudely awoke me, and I lost all.' 

'* The above story is by no means uncommon in the Highlands, 
and the writer has frequently heard it related by an old native of 
Ross- shire — ^who firmly believed it — as an indisputable evidence 
of the immortality of the soul, the 'little indistinct form' being 
assumedly the soul of the man, in full life, sense, and motion, while 
his body was wrapped in the death- like torpor of sleep. And he 
further stated that in the Highlands, under peculiar circumstances, 
the little form has been seen leaving the mouths of certain persons 
at the last gasp of life. 

"It is a curious fact that a similar legend, having, however, a 
much more practical conclusion, is related of Gontran the Good, 
King of Burgundy, who lived, reigned, and died so far back as the 
sixth century. One day, Gontran, wearied with the chase, and 
attended but by one faithful squire, laid himself down to rest near 
a small rivulet and soon fell asleep. The squire, while carefully 
guarding his royal master, with great astonishment perceived a 
small beast (bestion) emerge from the king's mouth and proceed 
to the bank of the rivulet, where it ran up and down for some time, 
seemingly wishing to cross the water, but unable to do so. There- 
upon the squire, determined to see the end of the adventure, drew 
his sword and laid it over the stream from bank to bank. The 
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when the body is in a state so much resembling 
death." 

" I do not know,'' replied M. Wilhelm, — " that 
the mind works when the body is in a perfect 

little animal seeing this improvised bridge, ran over it, and speedily 
disappeared in a small hole at the foot of a hill on the opposite 
side. After remaining there for a very short period, it returned 
along the sword, and into the king's mouth. Soon after, Gontran 
awakening, said that he had just had a most extraordinary dream, 
in which he thought that he had crossed a foaming torrent on a 
bridge of polished steel, and entered a subterranean palace full of 
gold and jewels. The squire then relating what he had seen, the 
king, on his return to his palace, summoned all the learned men in 
Burgundy, and, having stated the whole occurrence, demanded of 
them the immediate interpretation thereof. For once in the w^orld's 
history, the opinion of the savans was unanimous ; they declared 
there could be no reasonable doubt on the matter. A large treasure 
was concealed under the hill, and, its existence being by a special 
miracle disclosed to the king, he alone was destined to be its pos- 
sessor. Gontran immediately set a great number of men to work, 
the hill was undermined, and the treasure discovered. Receiving 
this treasure as an especial gift of Providence, Gontran devoted the 
principal part of it to purposes of charity and religion. To com- 
memorate the wonderful event, the king ordered that the hill should 
ever after be termed Mont Tresor, the name which it bears at the 
present day. 

"Claud Paradin, in his Symbola Heroica, has recorded the 
wonderful dream of Gontran by an engraving descriptive of the 
crossing over the stream by the bestion on the sword-bridge, and 
with the motto : ' sic sopor irrupit ;' so sleep came upon him." — 
Chambers^s Book of Days. 
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sleep. When the body is in a semi-conscious 
state, the mind, or that part of the mind, freed 
from the guidance of the judgment, which is ima- 
gination, plays fantastic tricks, like the purpose- 
less locomotion of an animal whose brains have 
been extracted, or of a lively horse subject to the 
inconstant and irregular guidance of a sleepy 
driver, and is like a child blindfolded, or like the 
convictions of insanity. This shows that judg- 
ment goes earliest to sleep. I have dreamt that 
I was looking at myself, another Dromio, or 
Antipholus ; nay, more, as two beings identically 
the same, with one soul pervading both. I, out 
of myself, would see myself with head reversed, 
a leg and an arm to my thighs, and a leg and an 
arm to my shoulders. With this conformation, 
walk how I would, it was always on a foot and a 
palm of the hand. Sometimes I walked upright, 
then I changed to one side, and again to the 
other side, but always on a foot and a hand. My 
movements, however, did not seem unnatural or 
absurd. 

" But a perfect sleep entails a perfect non-exist- 
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ence of the active mind, or of the activity of the 
mind. Now sleep, as you have just said, is like 
death ; and a perfect sleep includes a mind in 
perfect inaction. To what thoughts does this 
idea lead ? What sort of mind is included in a 
dead body?" 

To this long speech of the German's, Mr 
McDonald replied by a quotation from the Scrip- 
tures : — " The dust shall return to the earth as it 
was, and the spirit shall return unto God who 
gave it." ** But," he continued, '* it is difficult to 
conceive in what state it exists apart from the 
body. That it exists is certain. When our 
Lord's dead body lay in the tomb, his spirit re- 
mained in Hades ; there was no active appear- 
ance, of these separated existences. But when 
the body resumed its life, the spirit also resumed 
its energy. As is the body, so is the mind. And 
we are decreed, each of us, to be like our Master 
— He the first fruits — and rise a glorified spirit 
within a glorified body." 

" You admit, then, a death of the mind } " said 
M. Wilhelm. 
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" As an organisation the body dies, but the 
matter of it is still active in chemical life. May 
not the analogy apply to the mind as a defunct 
organisation, while the essence of the mind still 
continues its essential spiritual character, until it 
be again organised in resuscitation with the 
body?" 

" But,*' suggested the German, " what becomes 
of its indestructible character, if the mind dies ? " 

"Just what becomes of disorganised matter; 
it retains its essential properties. Death and 
annihilation are not synonymous. I understand 
death to be change in existence merely." 

Thus the German and the Scotchman con- 
versed until each dropped off to sleep. The 
thoughts suggested were an appropriate outcom- 
ing from the sacred season — the eve of Good 
Friday. 




CHAPTER XXIV. 

AGUASSAI. 

The day following our race into this village was 
Good Friday. Early in the morning, I arose and 
inquired my way to the aguaia or watering place. 
It was a small stream close to the village, down 
a deep and broad ravine, which indicated that the 
gentle stream sometimes assumed formidable 
proportions. Here the village women do their 
clothes-washing, and retail the simple gossip of 
their social world of forty houses. But this morn- 
ing silence reigned supreme, for it was Viernes 
Santo, Holy Friday ; and they must abstain from 
the luxury of bathing. As I believe that bodily 
cleanliness has some connection with the " clean- 
liness that is next to godliness," I took a comfort- 
able bath, much, perhaps, to the astonishment of 
the little Catholic who was good enough to 
pioneer me to the water. 
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There is a church here, but no resident padre. 
One comes principally when sent for to visit the 
sick and bury the dead, but these are casualties 
of infrequent occurrence, when he improves the 
occasion by celebrating baptisms and marriages, 
and the Misa. 

It is remarkable how these people, with few 
opportunities of hearing their duty, with no Bible, 
and few religious books, with no daily prayers, 
except their own private devotions, perhaps, yet 
seem to keep alive among them a veneration for 
things sacred, and endeavour, and succeed very 
well, to keep up those relations of mutual amity 
which Christianity emphatically teaches. But 
one misses here the noisy outburst of childish 
spirits on the daily dismissal of a village school, 
and the cheerful invitation to prayer of the Sun- 
day bell. 

Returning to the house, I overheard Mr 
M 'Donald and M. Wilhelm in controversy. M. 
Wilhelm was saying : — 

" You religionist gentlemen do violence to the 
universal law of development. The quod prius 
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zzi^ dxs DOC seem to be alwaj-s and at all 



arx! En aT cEmrnrsxances, fit and proper. I 
respect age : asd dSie older an honourable man 
becDcses^ the laore I honour him. He has run 
the race of hb age. Perhaps he has not been the 
victor, but with others he has been one of the 
ccHnpedtors without whom there could have been 
no race. His strength, and speed, and |x>wer of 
endurance have been put in request, and manfully 
exerted. And now, as one of the emeriti^ he rests 
on his laurels, and li\-es recalling the times gone 
by. In a word, he is effete. A new generation of 
racers has sprung up, taught by him, but adapt- 
ing their lessons to the emergencies of the 
present 

" A tree grows up, bears its fruit, produces its 
young sprouts, and dies. Its dead trunk and 
leaves afford nourishment to the younger growth ; 
they feed upon its decayed body and gather 
strength and proportion. But the young and 
the old are not identical, for everything of the 
younger trees is theirs distinctly, and the define- 
ment well marked. Their root is their own root, 
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and not the root of the mother tree ; so also with 
the trunk and branches, and every other part 

" Now, some of you are striving against an 
overwhelming current which is increasing in 
strength and size every day. And why this un- 
available effort of opposition to the stream ? 
Shall I say — It is that you may establish as fact 
that which is not fact That you may intertwine 
young roots among the dead old roots, and raise 
up a body of young trunks within the decayed old 
trunks, and young branches and leaves to overlay 
the dried sticks and leaves. And this you call 
the ever living verdure of the original tree ! Ab- 
surd. It is worse than the pageantry of the en- 
thronement and exhibition of the livid corpse 
of an infallible potentate just released from the 
manipulations of the taxidermist ; a mimicry of 
life and death." 

" The charge," replied McDonald, "is not applic- 
able to the general body of my countrymen, who, 
abandoning the errors you speak of, cling only to 
the written word." 

** We have evangelists in our own country too," 
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said M. Wilhelm ; "but these are not much hap- 
pier. You remember your countrymen, the 
Covenanters, the Roundheads, Puritans, or what- 
ever they were called, abandoning the spirit of 
the written word, which, I grant you, has an 
enduring life, and clinging only to the letter, fell 
into the error and deadly sin of intestine blood- 
shed, while they vainly believed that they were 
drawing the sword of Gideon, which was raised 
only against an alien race." 

Our guide, 'Nor Gabriel Vibenes, who was 
mending a pair of travelling trousers, asked what 
so excited them; for they were speaking in 
English, with which language our guide was very 
slightly acquainted. When he heard the nature 
of the conversation he said : 

" I have heard that heretics are never agreed, 
and are always troubled in mind, until they 
return to the peaceful bosom of Holy Mother 
Church." 

" Yes ! " answered the German, *' that Mother 
knows well how to stifle the sobs of her children, 
and lull them to a drugged rest The case of the 
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heretic who turns his back to the scenes and 
work which his Great Maker has placed before 
him ; and is painfully and unwisely peering, not 
into futurity, which would perhaps be better for 
him, but, away back into antiquity until it leads 
him whither you say, is as a boatman on the 
restless Jordan, drifting away from the life-teem- 
ing waters of Galilee, laboriously avoiding the 
sandbanks and projecting rocks, and after much 
weariness and exhaustion, finding his boat at last 
quietly resting on the placid waters of a Dead 
Sea.* 

" Truly it is said that the Spirit and the Spirit 
only quickeneth. But the Spirit is liberal and 

* " Mare quod nunc appellatur mortuum.'* — ^Jerome. 

Mandeville says it is called the Dead Sea because it movethnot, 
but is ever still — the fact being that it is frequently agitated, and 
that when in motion its waves have great force. Hence also the 
fable that no birds could fly across it alive, a notion which the ex- 
perience of almost every modem traveller to Palestine would con- 
tradict Van de Velde and Poole mention having seen 

ducks and other birds, single and in flocks, swimming and diving 
in the water. They must surely have been in search of some form 
of life, either animal or vegetable. A few yards only from the lake, 
Mr Poole caught small fish. He is of opinion that they are 
denizens of the lake." — Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, 
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comprehensive, and excites development wrought 
to suit the times and circumstances of the present 
race, whether that present be past, present, or 
future." 

"You," said Mr McDonald, "who can think 
and talk in this manner cannot be satisfied with 
your unstable state ; and must often have wished 
for rest for a troubled mind." 

" Yes, indeed," was the careless reply ; " weari- 
ness is my present experience after the travel of 
yesterday ; and until breakfast time I shall seek 
rest for a wearied body. Adios Sehores todosr 
And so saying, M. Wilhelm stretched out his 
large limbs in a chinchora, and was soon resting 
in the regions of dreamland or oblivion. 

On Saturday morning I took a walk in the 
village of Aguassai, principally to see a woman 
who was ill. A whitlow commencing under the 
thumb nail had spread downwards, and so de- 
stroyed the cartilage that she had lost the upper 
bone. One can scarcely imagine the sufferings 
the poor woman must have endured. 

'* Why did you not put a dressing of cow dung 
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and lamp oil at first ? It would have brought the 
humours to a speedy head, and prevented all this 
mischief." 

She smiled and said that she knew an infallible 
remedy that would have driven away the whitlow 
altogether at its first attack, if she had known of 
it in time. It is a poultice of garlic, onion, salt, 
and fitweed. This has since proved a specific in 
every instance of its application : with these 
ingredients whitlows might be remembered only 
as a scourge of the past. 

The trade of Aguassai is in catde. The men 
are either owners of hatos, or employed as 
drovers. 

Hammocks, or as they are called in Venezuela, 
Chinchoras, are commonly of four kinds ; two of 
cotton are either woven or laid in cords cross- 
ways ; two are of a hemp-like fibre, and are 
either loosely woven or laid out in lines, and 
crossed like one kind of the cotton hammocks. 
Here I saw a fifth kind, a cowhide cut to an 
oblong, and regularly slit into strips of about five 
inches in length, and a quarter of an inch or less 
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in breadth, in quincunxial order, which gave the 
hide the appearance of network. I got into one, 
but it was hard and uncomfortable. 

In most of the houses, preparations were being 
made for the morrow, which was the day ap- 
pointed throughout the Republic for the inaugura- 
tion of negro freedom. Minced beef, highly 
spiced, and covered with a crust of farina de 
mais, and called pastil impancida, and arepa 
(corn bread) were in course of fabrication. 

Sunday morning was heralded by the sound of 
fire-arms, and there was an unusual appearance of 
life in the village ; not that anyone here direcdy 
benefited by the liberation, for the villagers were 
all free-born half-breeds, or Creoles,* with a 
sprinkling of foreigners. It was the usual out- 
coming of human sympathy, which, unless over- 
weighted with personal interests, is always sure 
to float up and commingle with the joy of those 
who have been released from injustice and oppres- 
sion. The women kept the first half of the 

♦ Natives, who are not regularly descended from the aboriginal 
Indians, are called Creoles. 
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festive day in the pleasure of bustle, during the 
preparation and cooking of meats; the men 
amused themselves in walking from house to 
house, and in gambling — the latter half was spent 
in eating and drinking. 

To-day, at dinner time, our guide, addressing 
my wife, said, " Madama, I don't know if you are 
brave, but day after day, as I saw you on the 
donkey with the trabuco in your hand, you looked 
to me as one of the wives of our braves in the 
days of the war of independence, who sometimes 
had to defend their homesteads from straggling 
marauders, in the absence of their husbands." 

" Such a picture is very suggestive," said M. 
Wilhelm, "for, undoubtedly, Madame would be 
terribly frightened at the approach of an enemy. 
Yet the travelling in this manner, on the Llanos, 
would beseem, as 'Nor Gabriel says, a life of har- 
dihood and habitude to the Llanos life, and the 
carrying of a trabuco would suppose the accus- 
tomed exercise in arms. It is, however, really 
the picture of timidity, shielding itself in the 
armour of bravery, like a poltroon in military 

Q 
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garb, or cowled hypocrisy. We, in this nineteenth 
century, see each other pretty much as we are ; 
but referring to the past ages, the lives of heroes 
and saints are reflected with a halo of perfection ; 
their unseemly tempers and habits lost in the dis- 
tance ; and so we think them purer, and honesten 
and nobler than ourselves, and attribute their 
excellence to the institutions of their day. This 
is why we hear of the desire to revert to ancient 
customs, and rites, and ceremonies, not as symbols 
of truth only, but as helps to devotion and obe- 
dience for some, and as means for exacting and 
obtaining class reverence for others." 

«* You are always harping on certain subjects, 
M. Wilhelm," said the Scotchman, "as a man 
never satisfied." 

«* When a man is not satisfied with himself, he 
seldom derives satisfaction from externals. But 1 
know that ' Quod petis, hie est, animus si te non 
deficit aquus.'" 

** But the process of amendment is itself satis- 
fectory, and, if pursued, will be the cure you 
seek." 
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" I did not say that I am seeking for satisfac- 
tion," answered M. Wilhelm. " It would be like 
seeking for honesty, for Arcadia, for El Dorado, 
for wild geese." 

** It is nevertheless a fact," said the Scotchman, 
" that amendment yields satisfaction inwardly, 
which causes one to view with charity and fair- 
ness what hitherto he looked upon in a mere 
cynical and hypercritical spirit. A man of fair 
average capacity, too wicked or too weak to wish 
to amend, must ever be contemptible. Well said 
the heathen that mens sana in corpore sano was 
desirable." 

" And so it is to those who want them. But 
who will say," said the German, striking his chest 
and head, " that I am sick in mind or body." 

" It cuts more ways than one, M. Wilhelm. I 
can imagine an athlete wanting a strong mind, or 
a philosopher, a statesman, a divine, wanting 
bodily health ; but I can also imagine physical 
sanity carrying out in practice the decision of a 
sound, that is, of a wise, that is, of a Christian 
judgment." 
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CHAPTER XXV. 

EIGHTH AND NINTH DAYS ON THE LLANOS. 

Long before the dawn on Monday morning we 
were on our route from Aguassai, and had crossed 
theGuanipa. From the few days' rest we had had at 
Aguassai, we found the walk very distressing, and 
it was arranged that M. Wilhelm, Mr M* Donald, 
and I should in turn mount one of the donkeys ; 
and that we should each have our fair proportion 
of the privilege, the guide was requested to say 
when it was time for each one to have his turn. 
By this mode of travelling we got through a 
greater distance than we had done on any previ- 
ous day. We crossed the Aribe and Nabo at 
their heads, and encamped and slung our chin- 
choras on a bank of the Aritupano. 

On Tuesday, crossing the Aritupano and rios 
Chive and Pando, and passing eastward of the 
village of Merecural, we encamped on the open 
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savaima of the Morechal Largo, a mile from tk 
west bank of the no Tigre We were then m 
the public highway, and as a deserted ox^cart lay , 
temptingly in our way, it decided our halt, Beds 
were made for the tender ones under the cart 
which was a convenient canopy from the dew. 
The men wrapped themselves in their cobijas, 
and made themselves as comfortable as they 
could. They had gathered sticks and dry brush- 
wood, which after serving for the dinner fire, was 
gathered up and rekindled for the night : but the 
fire soon failed altogether. 

The whole mesa or table-land of the Morechal 
Largo presents, until one gets to the cultivated 
districts, a gloomy appearance. It is weird-like, 
and induces melancholy in persons predisposed to 
dejected thoughts.* The extensive flat surface 

• " There is something sublime, yet mournful, in the uniform 
spectacle of these steppes. Everything in them appears immove- 
able, except that perchance, occasionally, the shadow of a small 
cloud, which passes over the zenith and announces the approach 
of the rainy season, falls on the savanna. I know not whether 
the first feeling of surprise at the first view of the Llanos is not as 
great as at the first view of the chain of the Andes. Mountainous 
regions, however high even their highest points may be, have an 
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was, however, somewhat relieved in the distance by 
the appearance of numerous Morich palms (Mau- 
ritia flexuosa), some of which were scattered about 
near us. 

" A quartillo for your thoughts, Seflor M*Don- 
aldo," said the guide, after rousing up from his 
first sleep, and seeing the Scotchman sitting apart, 
his elbows on his knees, and his hands support- 
ing his head. 

** I was in a reverie on the changes and chances 
of life. From the time I left home, twelve years 
ago, three years have not left me in any one 
place ; and I was thinking that lately every night 
finds me in another spot, and with the conscious- 
ness of further travels ; and the goal, the ultima 
ThuUy Bolivar, a terra incognita, a myth, as far 
as my personal acquaintance with it is concerned. 
And there even, who knows how long I shall 

analogous physiognomy ; but it is only with difficulty that the eye 
can accustom itself to the Llanos of Venezuela . . . which inces- 
santly, and during journeys of from twenty to thirty days, remind 
one of the watery mirror of the tropic sea. The plains of the west 
and north of Europe afford but a faint image of the inmieasurable 
Llanos of South America." — Humboldt. 
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remain. I seem doomed, like the wandering Jew. 
to incessant change of location. I shall one day 
lay my weary bones down somewhere far away 
from friends." 

" Your experience just now," said 'Nor Gabriel, 
" is in change of places. I think every one must 
have felt the change in persons and things. Everj' 
journey I make in these Llanos finds me not 
only confronting fresh individuals, but old faces 
changed in one or more ways from what I found 
them the journey before. And not a spot of the 
road continues always the same : the trees are 
growing, or blooming, or bearing, or dying ; and 
the grass springing, luxuriant, or withering." 

" You feel this the more, 'Nor Gabriel, because 
you yourself are daily changing," said the German, 
puffing at a cigar that he had just rolled. " The 
lugubrious Senor Mack, sitting like a disconsolate 
outcast, is not singular in his state of continual 
change. We, some of us, shrink from the thought 
of death, principally, I believe, on account of the 
great change of circumstance and place — the 
awful and unknown state and distance hence to 
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which we think we shall be carried, without con- 
sidering the deep mystery of our present exist- 
ence, and also the great fact that we literally ' flee 
as it were a shadow, and never continue in one 
stay/ The ether that fills all space pervades 
also all bodies. Not an atom of our body 
but swims in ether, and is in rapid motion, 
so that 'Nor Gabriel sitting there, and believing 
that he is solid flesh and more solid bones, is 
believing a fallacy." — ('Nor Gabriel here clasped 
the attenuated calf of his leg to reassure himself 
of its solidity, and continued to gaze amazedly at 
the German.) — ** For we are," continued he, " but 
a wonderful phenomenon, an aggregation of dis- 
severed atoms.* Of such like is the deep mystery 
of our present existence." 

* " Ovid said * our bodies undergo transformations ; we shall be 
to-morrow, neither what we are to-day, nor what we were yester- 
day — corpora vertuntur, nee quod fuimusve, sumusve, eras erimus. 
The poet author of the * Metamorphoses' proclaimed therein a far 
more important truth than doubtless he imagined ; and modem 
science, after three centuries of experiment and observation, has 
fully confirmed the word of the Augustan bard. . . . In the most 
hidden depths of living beings two contrary currents flow ; one, 
molecule by molecule, constantly removing something from the 
organism ; the other as rapidly repairing the breaches which, too 
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" And see what fugitives we are. Every year 
we are transported hundreds of millions of miles 
through space, while these distances, multiplied 
by the year it has pleased God to let us live, 
will tell us how far we have travelled since 
we came into this life. Wherever we may be 
carried and whatever may be our ultimate destiny, 
we must always be within the limits of sf>ace, if 
there be any such limit, and of the material uni- 
verse. Why bother then about the paltry move- 
ments we make upon the crust of this earth, when 
earth itself with all that it contains is flying with 
lightning speed into unknown space. You are 
sick, brother Mack, when such thoughts trouble 
you, and the remedy I prescribe is an antibilious 
pill." 

'* You are like the milch cow that always 
attempted to kick away the good milk that she 
gave," said 'Nor Gabriel, addressing the German. 
'* I was pleased with your speech, and you made 

much widened, would bring on death. At the end of a g^iven 
period, the total, or almost total, renewal of the body must follow 
from this double action." — Metamorphosis of Man and the Leaver 
Animals, De Quartrefages. 
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me to look at things in a new and wonderful way; 
for although I cannot understand how such things 
are, yet I suppose that you are speaking the truth. 
But, M. Wilhelm, when I squeeze my leg why 
does it not fall to pieces ? since, as you say, it is 
made up of small loose pieces." 

" Because," was the reply, " your hand being 
composed of the same possesses no greater cohe- 
sive force. We may talk of it at another time." 

" Don't you, Seftor Mack, feel better for the 
conversation } " 

" Yes, 'Nor Gabriel ; I am thinking of a passage 
of the Holy Book, that I little heeded before. I 
cannot quote it correctly, but it says that in life and 
in death we are alike in the hand of God. Flying 
through illimitable space, and with probably not 
an atom of matter upon us with which we were 
born ; here we are in South America assured that 
as we have ever been, so are we now, and shall 
be for ever in the hand of God." 

'* Yes, Seiior; and under His kind watchful 
eyes," said the pious Spaniard. 

" Truly a Christian man should make himself 
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happy/* said M, Wilhelm, as tn a soliloquy, yet 
so as to be heard, ** His faith is a most comfcuM 
able one. I wonder at the inconsistency of anjf^ 
man M'ith the privilege of such a Paith, to 
its shipwreck by disobedience to its laws." 

** I sometimes canno nderstand your Fai' 
M. Wilhelm," said M Donald. " You speak 
at once with the tongue an angel, and widi the 
air of a Mephistopheles. N\i3t are you ? " 

** All things to all mt 

" Man, are you infidel ?" 

" Somewhat" 

'Nor Gabriel, who had risen to drink water, and 
with the full calabash in his hand, his tin cup 
being on the ground before him, was preparing- to 
pour out the water, took his pipe out of his mouth 
turned round aghast, and exclaimed, ** Pagano ? " 
while he poured the water, not into the cup, but 
on his pipe. 

The mishap did not tend to calm him. But he 
drank water, shook out his pipe, and while clean- 
ing it with part of a slender stem, or petiole of a 
Morichi frond, came solemnly up to M. Wilhelm 
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and said, " Senor, no good man can doubt : many 
who do not doubt are not good certainly. I some- 
times thought that a heretic might possibly be not 
bad ; but, excepting a very few, I here renounce 
that opinion. An infidel — a Pagan is either mad, 
or he is possessed of the devil, and never can be 
absolved. If I had known this in time you never 
would have been my companion. I pity you, and 
my manhood only (for you also are a man, what- 
ever else besides you may be) prevents me from 
saying that I despise and hate you. However, 
please do not talk to me at all, until, it please God, 
you get into a better mind." 

With the horizon all around, and the clear, 
bright stars shining above us amid the silence of 
the midnight, and in the solitude of our camping- 
ground, the sonorous Spanish tones of our un- 
lettered Catholic, firm in his Faith, sounded like 
the voice of an ancient seer reproving the sin of 
his age. He rose superior to himself, superior to 
us all ; and even the astute German seemed to 
feel, without anger, the reproof of the guide. Guide 
indeed — in a twofold way. 
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*'*Nor Gabriel" said M. Wilhelm, in his mU^ 
manner, " I respect your feeling's. You are an 
honest man, than whom there is nothing; on eartli 
noblen" 

replied the gnide, 
Tstand the GermJ 



naiP" 



It I am not honest, 
ecause I have some- 
leir attempts to over- 



German's face. 

e, '* to be what you 



** Honest, certainly, 
probably did not \ 
" Those who have 
have said so in ill i 
times overreached thei 
reach me/* 

A broad smile lighted 

"They take you/' said 
take them to be, and possibly you are, neither of 
you, mistaken, or both mistaken ; it is not h'kely 
that one party is altogether right in his conjecture, 
and the other totally wrong. In spite of our 
opinion to the contrary, there is so little difference 
in the character and faith of mankind as to 
amount to no difference. You are angry at what 
you suppose to be my want of belief, and with 
your opinions you very properly look upon me 
with distrust and aversion. But do you know there 
are many people who would look upon your belief 
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as contemptible, because it is so tarnished with 
absurdities, and is not as deep, as broad, and as 
pure as theirs ? Ay, indeed ; and there are others 
who would regard you as dangerous and con- 
demned as an unbeliever, as you now consider me, 
because you will not and are not likely to believe 
you are in error. Which of the three types is 
nearest the whole truth is another matter; but 
undoubtedly a broad stream of Truth runs through 
the whole, sullied more or less. But are we not 
all, whether we know and acknowledge it or not, 
selfish and self-seeking ? all pursuing after the 
same object in different ways, urged on by the 
same motive. And do we not all in one way or 
another acknowledge our dependence on the 
Eternal Ruler ? Depend upon it, that in actual 
belief— in purity of Faith, I am not so far removed 
from many with whom you would be proud to be 
associated in a common faith." 

" I do not pretend to understand all you say, 
Sefior Wilhelm, for besides that you speak with 
a foreign tongue, you have a peculiar mode of 
speaking of certain things which to me is unfami- 
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liar. You say in way of a question that you 
acknowledge your dependence on God, and yet 
you are a Pagan, an infidel. I do not ask you 
how you reconcile your words, for I would not 
probably understand it.'' 



CHAPTER XXVI. 

TENTH DAY ON THE LLANOS. 

We did not hurry ourselves to start, but at 
five o'clock gathered dried palm fronds and their 
large spathes or seed-guards for our fire, cooked 
coffee, breakfasted, and then started. We soon 
reached the bridge of the rio Tigre. 

The bridge deserves some notice. It was 
made by rustic improvised engineers, of wood cut 
in the immediate neighbourhood, lashed together 
with bejuco (lianes or bush rope), and made to 
span a rapid river of about fifty feet breadth. 
We unloaded the donkeys and the guide got them 
over one-by-one, by attaching a rope to the neck 
and making them swim across while he walked 
over the bridge, holding the other end of the rope. 
It was a nervous sight to see the crazy bridge 
trembling, and swaying, and cracking at each 
step ; and not pleasant, just then, to contemplate 

R 
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the flow of the eddying water. But it was the 
only present way of getting over, so we each took 
a part of the load on our shoulders and went over, 
one at a time, to avoid excessive vibration. We 
had to cross frequently until we had transferred 
everything from the one bank to the other. 

We were now in a cultivated country. Com 
and cane-fields gladdened our eyes. The busy 
creaking of cane-mills worked by oxen ; the crack- 
ing whips and pleasant insouciance of the carters 
taking their loads from the plantations to San 
Pedro and further on to the town of Soledad to 
be ferried over to the city of Bolivar, afforded a 
pleasant change from the solitary grandeur of the 
past days. One met with carts having iron axle, 
nave, spokes and fellys, and carts with solid wheels 
sawn from the trunks of trees and roughly rounded; 
carts dragged by horses and mules, but chiefly by 
oxen. 

One would fain have rested a while in this 
lovely cultivated district, but our guide gave us, 
as he always could do, a good reason for not de- 
laying, a specious one we all knew, still a good one. 
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We hastened on, and at three o'clock entered 
the little town of San Pedro ; and took up our 
lodgings with a civilised Indian, whose wife was 
of mixed Indian and Creole descent They had 
very good-looking son^ ,and daughters. 

All the houses here are thatched with the 
timichi palm fronds (Manicaria saccifera) each 
about eight or ten feet long, and when doubled 
for thatching about eighteen inches wide. In 
British Guiana this palm is called the troolie and 
is much used for a similar purpose. The spathe 
which covers the bunch of nuts when moistened 
and distended is a natural cap with a peak, and is 
much used by the peons when attainable. Placed 
on the head it resembles the peaked cap of the 
Madeiran peasantry. With a little artifice they 
could be made comfortable indoor smoking caps. 

Here in San Pedro, as in Aguassai, the men 
are chiefly engaged in the cattle trade. Hence 
they send hides and fat to Bolivar. 

It was arranged among us that we three 
should hire an extra donkey each to take us on- 
wards on our journey, for wc were rather footsore; 
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so we went to a Frenchman who, in addition to 

his cattle farm or hato at no great distance, kept 
a shop and some donkeys in the villag-e. The 
guide, on his return from Soledad, was to deliver 
the donkeys to their owner. M. Wilhelm not 
having, as he said, sufficient money to meet the 
contingencies of his first days in Bolivar, got me 
to lend him his portion of the hire of the donkey's, 
the repayment of which and other small accounts^ 
from one cause or another, was long delayed. 

In the Frenchman's shop we bought necessaries 
for the continuance of our journey, and were 
tempted to purchase some luxuries as a treat after 
our forced abstinence of many days. These con- 
sisted, among other things, of salted codfish at a 
shilling the pound, and sardines at twentypence 
the tin. We bought also some tasajo and rice for 
the road, and fresh beef for the morning^'s food. 
Beef here was nominally at twopence the pound, 
but we got about fifteen pounds for the ten pounds 
we ordered. It would seem that the butchers 
here ply their trade more for the profit obtain- 
able on the hides, horns, hoofs and fat of catde 
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than for gain on the fresh beef. After they have 
prepared tasajo by salting particular parts of the 
beef, they get rid of the remaining carcass at as 
little cost as possible to those who buy. 

We did not leave San Pedro until eleven o'clock 
on Thursday, having determined to eat a good 
breakfast. No wonder that good cheer is con- 
sidered a good assistant civiliser. I can to-day, 
after years of distance of time, remember our 
breakfast at San Pedro, with a reflection of the 
pleasure we all enjoyed. M. Wilhelm insisted on 
being chief cook, and, during his occupation, kept 
everybody in roars of laughter at his jokes, mimi- 
cry, and songs. The young people of the house, 
and the old ones too, were puzzled and delighted 
at the light-heartedness of the heavy German. 
Even 'Nor Gabriel, who had been for some time 
cool with M. Wilhelm, relaxed, and enjoyed his 
fun — the prospect of a good breakfast no doubt 
acting beneficially on his temper. 

While the guide was absent, and we sat in our 
chinchoras (for they are substitutes for bed, sofa, 
and chair) in peace and charity with all the world. 
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and with a happy prospect of ridings during ^ 
remainder of the journey, Mr McDonald, in 
thought, probably, of the breakfast he was then 
digesting, said :^** I am hankering for a settle- 
ment in this country of profusion of all the good 
things of life, and of ' " "ve manners, divested 
of the polish of Europe ivility, and yet admi- 
rably noble in all its s. But when I con- 
sider the children that y be born to me, 1 
shrink from the respc lity of choosing for 
them. In fact, it seems as if I should be com4^ 
mitting an injustice to my children to rear tliem 
in this land of plenty and idleness, and not in my 
own countr}^ where their lot would be, neverthe- 
less, almost incessant toil." 

" You would reverse Satan's dictum," said M. 
Wilhelm, " and rather serve in heaven than rule 
in hell. The parallel is rather strained. You are 
right to give the verdict for the old countries. 
Yet much can be said on the other side. We 
decide for ourselves, and must abide by the con- 
sequences. We, trained in European civilisation, 
the effects of which training we can never lose,. 
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brought ourselves here, a place acknowledged to 
ht an Eden, a Paradise, a What-not ; while yet 
we made reservations that wipe out the Eden and 
Paradise from the view, leaving only a gloomy 
wilderness. But it is a different matter if the 
children can each say, truthfully, * I am here not 
by any will of my own ; my European father 
chose to give me my birth and rearing in the 
country of savages, in a slowly transitional state ; 
if [ am one of these, it ought not so to have been, 
bit the fault is not mine/ I tell you, M'Donald, that 
It :s nobler to be striving in the van of the highest 
ciiilisation, struggling for existence even in the 
society of the highest type of manhood, than vege- 
tating, like favoured brutes, on the products of a 
prolific soil. And the feeling is strengthened, if 
wc consider the interests of the children that may 
be bom to us." 



CHAPTER XXVII. 

ELEVENTH AND TWELFTH DAYS ON THE I.LANOS, 

We left San Pedro at twelve o'clock, a caval- 
cade of donkeys. The day was cloudy, and J- 
though not cool, a burning sun did not troulle 
us as at other times in mid-day. We passed iy 
a stream, which, the guide told us, was a notKl 
haunt for electric eels ; and he told us of seveal 
adventures and accidents occurring to man, aid 
horse, and oxen, in wading through the eel ponl. 
In the wet season, it was necessary to make a detoix, 
from the inconvenience of the marsh, and tie 
dread of encountering these unpleasant reptiles* 

♦ " Humboldt gives a spirited account of the manner in whfch 
the electric eels (Gymnotus electricus)^ found in the basins of 
stagnant water on the Llanos of South America, and in the cm* 
fluents of the Orinoco, are taken. He was conducted to a strean, 
which, in the dry season, forms a pool of muddy water, surrouncM 
by trees. It being very difficult to catch the gymnoti with nes, 
on account of their extreme agility, it was resolved to procure soxie 
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In a few hours we were on the heights of the 
range of Morechal mountains, and in the vicinity 
of the source of the rio La Pefia. The sun had 

by intoxicating or benumbing them with the roots of certain plants, 
which, when thrown into the water, produce that effect. At this 
juncture, the Indians informed them that they would fish with 
horses, and soon brought, from the savanna, about thirty of these 
animals, which they drove into the pool. The result may be given 
in the words of the traveller : — * The extraordinary noise caused by 
the horses' hoofs makes the fishes issue from the mud, and excites 
them to combat These yellowish and livid eels, resembling large 
aquatic snakes, swim at the surface of the water, and crowd under 
the bellies of the horses and mules. The struggle between animals 
of so different an organisation affords a very interesting sight The 
Indians, furnished with harpoons and long slender reeds, closely 
surround the pool Some of them climb the trees, whose branches 
' stretch horizontally over the water. By their wild cries, and their long 
/eeds, they prevent the horses from coming to the edge of the basin. 
I.'he eels, stunned by the noise, defend themselves by repeated dis- 
. charges of their eftctrical batteries, and, for a long time, seem 
likely to obtain the victory. Several horses sink under the violence 
of the invisible blows which they receive in the organs most essen- 
tial to life, and, benumbed by the force and frequency of the 
shocks disappear beneath the surface. Others, panting with erect 
mane and haggard eyes, expressive of anguish, raise themselves, 
and endeavour to escape from the storm which overtakes them, 
but are driven back by the Indians. A few, however, succeed in 
eluding the active vigilance of the fishers ; they gain the shore, 
stumble at every step, and stretch themselves out on the sand, ex- 
hausted with fatigue, and having their limbs benumbed by the 
electric shocks of the gymnoti. In less than five minutes, two 
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just set when we arrived at a small hato* A 
maiden of twenty, brown skinned, with long' black 
hair, and a lad of some thirteen 5'ears, her 
brother, were just then penning up the cattle for 
the night. The mother^ who looked young' an^ 

horses were killed. The cet, which is five feet long, presses k^elf 
against the belly of the horse, and makes a discharge along ih^ 
whole extent of its electric organ. It attacks at once the heart, the 
vicera, and the co^hac plexus of the abdominal nerves. It is natural 
that the effect which a horse experiences should be more povt^erful 
than that produced by the same fish on man, when be touches it 
only by one of the extremities. The horses are probably not killed, 
but only stunned ; they are drowned from the impossibility of rising 
amid the prolonged struggle between the other horses and eels. 
Some of the gymnoti, having expended their energy, were after- 
wards secured, and were found to be from five to six feet in length, 
of a fine olive-green colour. They are objects of dread to the 
natives, and their presence is considered to be the principal cause 
of the absence of fish in the pools of the Llanos. All the inhabi- 
tants of the waters avoid them, and it became necessary to change 
the direction of the road near Uritico, in consequence of the 
number of mules lost in fording a river in which they were very 
numerous. It is supposed that they can communicate their electric 
shock through a thick mass of water, and kill, from a distance, 
the prey they are anxious to devour." — Milner's Gallery of 
Nature, 

Some of the black people of Guiana believe that, by slitting the 
flesh of the outer part of the hand, and introducing therein a piece 
of flesh from an electric eel the instant it is caught out of the water, 
a blow from that hand will stun the person struck by it. 
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active, was before a large iron pot, with a heap of 
pared cheese, which she was making into queso 
mano, by partly boiling in hot water, stirring them 
with two thin long sticks in a very clever manner,, 
then taking them out, she tossed and turned and 
patted them continually, until she made a flat 
cheese, which is eaten by tearing off flakes of it. 
It is considered a delicacy. She made a good 
many in a short time. The girl placed on a 
wooden hook a large pan of fresh milk, which was 
destined for butter and cheese. 

We slung our hammocks, made some coffee^ 
and bought milk to put into it ; the girl and boy 
watched us with curiosity during the process of 
mixing the coffee and milk together, for they 
never in that house thought of using milk with 
their coffee. 

M. Wilhelm and I happened to have our 
chinchoras slung in close proximity, and a little 
apart from the others ; and as he was a great 
talker he said something to me which led to my 
asking him why it was that he had so imprudently 
startled the good 'Nor Gabriel with the insinua- 
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tion of his infidelity, especially as I believed he 
could not have been in earnest 

" One cannot," he replied, " always account for 
one's impulses of speech and though t. There 
was Mack so desponding, when, at a hint from 
me, he evinced a faith that was amazing-, which 
had been sleeping until then. And our guide — 
poor old bat, without knowing the full importance 
of his own saying, seemed to have feared that 
Mack was confining the faith to pantheism when 
he added the faith in a personal providence. The 
doctrine was not new to me ; but it then came 
with the interest of novelty, as a ray of ineffable 
glory to a long benighted soul ; as a blessed hope 
to those who were not utterly hopeless. If I 
could believe in the personality of Infinitude I 
should, I know, be a changed man. It were 
worth the effort. But I must stand despairingly 
before the paradise of thought, and be content to 
remain as I am. I know that you think me hard 
and worldly, and insensible to the finer feelings of 
humanity. But you err. I long for an object 
worthy of love, that would draw out from the 
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well -deeps of my affection those purest sympa- 
thies that I know are there — only waiting to be 
aroused into activity. But how love an ideal 
abstraction, an impersonal, passionless power ? I 
did not mean to pain anyone ; but the suddenness 
of Mack's question brought forth an answer which,, 
without its necessary modification and condition, 
was more than the truth. I accepted the term of 
/;yf^<?/ conditionally ; yet, indeed, I do not seri- 
ously acknowledge it. The religion which you 
three profess is to me like a broad road on which 
master minds and their followers have marked 
out well delineated paths. The path of the 
Puritan and of the Romanist are extreme, and 
not my path, which I confess is in some parts 
devious, as I do not profess to follow strictly in 
any. Yet I trust that I am on the same road. 
To men like Mack and the guide I am unques- 
tionably out of the road, not being in either of 
their paths. To you I may possibly be only too 
heterodox." 

** What is your difficulty ?" I asked, 
" I put it by way of a question. Does God 
know and care for me personally ? " 
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" Why not ? You do not deny that you are 
His Creation ?" 

" No. I am one of the innumerable myriads 
of a type, who come, and breathe, and eat, and 
die alike?" 

" And think alike ? " 

** All men think. They do not all think alike ; 
nor does the same individual always think the 
same of the same subject ; but this difference is 
due to a variety of causes and collateral influ- 
ences." 

** How would you classify those causes and in- 
fluences in respect of their relation to men .^" 

" I suppose they must be evolved either from 
the external by oar senses ; or internally from 
our consciousness." 

" Would you place your consciousness in the 
category of the innumerable myriads of a type 
ivho come, breathe, eat, and die alike ? " 

** I would not. I see in it an individuality ; 
and it seems to strengthen the view you take. 
But the furthest that could well be said of con- 
sciousness is, that it is the lieutenant, the locum 
tetiens of a higher power." 
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" And, if so, it must, to some extent, be assimi- 
lated to the nature of that higher power, who 
cannot therefore be the cold abstraction that you 
feared. And although it is only a first step, yet 
it is something to know that there must necessarily 
be communication and sympathy between the ser- 
vant consciousness and its Lord. It will not be 
long before you gain a knowledge of the blessed 
truth, if, as you say, you long to love a God who 
is a God of love and providence ; and you will 
find it not less due to love Him as your Father 
and friend, than to speculate on his wisdom and 
power as the Creator. 

"A most admirable poet in describing the 
higher pantheism tells you 



**" Speak to Him thou, for He hears, and Spirit with spirit can meet — 
Closer is He than breathing, and nearer than hands and feet." * 

" The pantheistic and kindred theories, as far 
as they go are very beautiful, but fail to convince, 
and break down at the threshold of the spiritual 
kingdom. To my mind, they reach only far 
enough to aid in strengthening the grand truth of 

• Tennyson. 
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the creation ot aad provkience over aH dungs by 
the power and wisdom ^i the Supreme. 

^ And in the doctrine of Redemptioa and Sanc> 
dfication, what a beautiful wholeness there is in 
the Trinit}- unitii^ perfect justice and mercy, and 
making ample provision ioK die return of £dlen 
mankind to the image, once defaced, of the purity 
of the Godhead. I see no cecessit}* to hood- 
wink the mind ; for an unbiased mind free from 
|Miejudice, and eamesdy desiring truth, cannot, I 
think, but arrive at the conclusions of Chrisdanit)'^ 
with thankfuhiess and love." 

I had generally avoided taking a part in M. 
Wilhelm's serio-comic conversations. I disliked 
what was considered his coarse selfishness ; and, 
no doubt, what I gathered from the guide and the 
ardess Mr M' Donald made me unjust to the man. 
M. Wilhelm seemed to me a kind of moral and 
intellectual sign-post, not ver)^ deeply planted, 
pointing the right way (when the wind blew it not 
awry), while he himself made no advance. The 
question often arose in my mind — WJiat is the 
ultimate course of such men ? Do they, at last. 
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finding others walking in the way their unbiased 
judgment has approved, and having their passions 
suppressed by age, or by the overpowering energy 
of increasing knowledge of the truth, follow those 
whom they have directed ? At least they have 
performed, and are performing a good work in 
showing the way to others, although they them- 
selves may not be walking therein. 

But the versatility of M. Wilhelm's mind, and 
his known obliquity in morals may have found in 
companions formed mostly of gamblers, and 
others whose sense of honour was somewhat 
blunted, a counteracting tendency ; and while a 
few persons may have derived benefit from fitful 
gleamings in his happier moments, of the light 
within him ; how many others, alas, may not his 
absence of good example have encouraged in 
continuing to tread the downward path. 

I do not know what induced me to sustain a 
religious conversation with M. Wilhelm on that 
day. Chance ? Opportunity ? A divine influ- 
ence ? But the serious earnestness of his manner 
convinced me that I was made an instrument for 
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opening medicadvely a wound that M. Wilhelm 
was suicidally striving to foreclose. 

We never resumed the subject of that night's 
discourse ; but he had frequent and long conver- 
sations with the good M' Donald, and even the 
old guide was glad to converse with him, and to 
allow himself to be drawn out on the subject of 
his religious faith. 



CHAPTER XXVIII. 

SOLEDAD. 

Early in the morning of the twelfth day, we made 
preparations for arriving at Soledad that afternoon. 
The people at the hato could furnish us with 
cheese, butter, milk, cassavae-bread, and papelone 
sugar, the product of their own home ; but not a 
plantain or sweet cassavae. The land was fitted 
only for bitter cassavae, of which the bread is 
made, and sugar canes, and for pasturage. At 
least so they said ; although I have since seen 
abundance of bananas, other fruits and vegetables, 
thriving on the black sandy land of the Savannas 
of British Guiana. But, no doubt, with cassavae- 
bread, cheese, a little fish and meat, these people 
had well-nigh all that they cared for. 

The guide warned us to provide a good supply 
of water, as we should not meet with any before 
midday. But we had vessels for a limited 
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quantity only. Thanking our host and hostess 
for the night's lodging, and shaking hands with 
them all, we pursued our course — ^glad to think 
that our journey's end was approaching. It 
turned out to be a very hot day. The sun poured 
down its rays upon us, so that no wonder before 
eleven o'clock there was, excepting one bottle for 
the children, not a drop of water left. The litde 
we had had, had afforded us scarcely any re- 
freshment, for it was tepid. The very earth 
seemed thirsty, being cracked into so many open 
mouths gaping for refreshing showers. The 
guide could not be blamed, for we had been 
forewarned ; our great fault was, that when he, 
an old traveller on those paths, told us to guard 
against thirst, there must have been good reason 
for it He had to exercise a good deal of for- 
bearance with our petulant inquiries of how long 
we should be getting to a stream. His untruths 
were well-intentioned. It was well that we were 
a company, and not travelling singly ; for, with 
parched tongues, we could yet essay some jokes 
on our position, and laugh sardonically at our- 
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selves, and at each other. My wife repeatedly 
made signs to me to come near and take a sup 
from the bottle : but I dared not. My abstain- 
ing from even a drop could alone save the 
whole contents of the botde to her and the 
children. 

At last we arrived at a streamlet, so sluggish 
and muddy, that under more favourable circum- 
stances we should have passed without noticing it ; 
but faint from thirst as we were, and weary, we 
encamped here. The muddy stream was soon 
made muddier from our disturbance of it as we 
dipped and drank ; and especially from the tramp- 
ing of the thirsty donkeys. What a blessed thing 
is pain the instant after it is relieved. Think of 
his happiness who, after suffering for hours from 
a pair of pinching boots, or toothache, has just 
thrown off the one or cured the other, and has 
resigned himself to a chinchora or an easy chair. 
We rested — shading ourselves under some palm 
trees that grew thickly there, while some coffee 
was being made. After this refreshment we 
again started on our way, amusing ourselves by 
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listening to the guide's conversations with the 
carters returning from Soledad. 

It was with much pleasure that at a turn of the 
road we welcomed a view of Angostura, as it 
presented itself, so broad and glistening in the 
sunlight, like a sea rather than a river, even in 
this its narrowest part. 

We stopped at a posada in Soledad, kept by a 
lame woman, who was dragged about in a chair 
whenever she desired to move. Her daughter, 
a young woman of about twenty-seven, did the 
active part of the business of the house. 

Soledad is on the northern bank (the left) of 
the Orinoco, and directly opposite to the city of 
Bolivar. It is a dep6t for merchandise from and 
to the city. The young woman said that the 
town was dull just then, owing to there being no 
recent arrivals of wains and hampered mules. 
During their proper seasons the com, rice, 
tobacco, cotton, and cheese, pigs, poultry, tallow, 
hides, hoofs and horns are brought down for 
Bolivar, and return stores are taken into the 
interior. Then there is some life in Soledad. 
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Business is then brisk and amusement plentiful. 
And as the wives and daughters frequently 
accompany the waggons and muleros, going over 
to Bolivar to select and purchase to the best 
advantage, there is no lack of fandangos and 
flirtations that end mostly by calling in the aid of 
the padre to seal what she frankly said she 
believed to be the happiest time in a woman's life. 
Poor thing I although industrious, and, as I think, 
kind-natured, she was very plain ; and might have 
to wait a life-time in expectancy of a happiness 
not to be realised by her. Yet who knows but 
that she is now the contented wife of a good hus- 
band, and the happy mother of a goodly young 
family ; for is it not written that " the race is not 
to the swift, nor the battle to the strong, neither 
yet bread to the wise, nor yet riches to men of 
understanding, nor yet favour to men of skill ; 
but time and chance happeneth to them all } '* 

The next morning, Saturday, the two men, M. 
Wilhelm and Mr M'Donald, bade us adieu, and 
with the guide went over to Bolivar. 

The river rises and falls once in a twelvemonth, 
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and the mean difference is about forty- five feet ^ 
It was then low water, and all along the Soledad 
bank vineries of pumpkin, and musk, and water- 
melons were plentiful, which would ripen and be 
gathered in good time before the rising of the 
water. The alluvial deposit every year left on 
the sandy bank rendered it productive. It was a 
novel idea to me to think that high overhead df 
the sand on which I was then walking, and on 
which rich green foliage, and luscious melons were 
ripening in the sun ; — a few months hence 
steamers and other large ships of burthen would 
be plying, and anchors would be let down, and 
the manati and kaiman, and other monsters of the 
water, would be browsing, or creeping, or swim- 
ming. A six months' tenure of the land is fairly 
given to each, men and fishes. 



CHAPTER XXIX. 

BOLIVAR. 

On Monday morning we left the Soledad 
shore in a wherry. The current of the river was 
very strong, and as there was no wind to sail us 
over, the men had very hard work. As we were 
nearing " El Piedra del Medio," which is a high 
rock, or mass of rocks, with one or two trees 
upon the top, and which serves as a metre of the 
rise and fall of the water of the river (which at its 
utmost is said to exceed 60 feet), and while our 
heads were raised looking up from almost under- 
neath on to the mass of rocks high up in the air, 
our attention was called to a manati or vaca del 
mare (sea cow), as it browsed on the weeds, 
grasses, and other algae of the great river ; swim- 
ming so lazily and lightly as to convey no idea of 
its strength and capacity for fleetness. Kaimans 
also, the crocodiles of the West, with heads as 
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large nearly as barrels, were floating down, diffi- 
cult to be distinguished from the trunks of large 
trees. The fat of these boiled down yields ex- 
cellent oil for machinery, and their tusks are of 
the finest ivory, being whiter and finer in the 
grain than either elephant or whale ivory. 

The city presents a pleasant and imj>osing" view 
from the river. Built on a circular bend of the 
river, and on an acclivity of solid rock, its stone 
buildings rising one above another, and capped 
by its cathedral, the city of Bolivar is no mean 
object ; at moonlight from the point, del Piedra 
del medio, of the river, it requires only a little 
stretch of the imagination to see in it a g^rand 
amphitheatric city. Every holding contains its 
mansion and ranges of outhouses, with a large 
entrance gate, in most cases so arranged as to 
form an enclosure for a garden, and many of these 
have fountains. Excepting the principal business 
street or pier, all the streets are narrow, but very 
clean. The houses are covered with tiles 
(tejas). Some of the dwellings contain palatial 
staircases leading to the higher storey. The 
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principal merchants are Germans, and a few 
Italians, Scotch, and natives. An English consul 
resides there. Ships from almost all parts of the 
world throng the pier, and the flags of all the 
civilised nations float gaily before the city. An 
American Steam Navigation Company, under 
contract with the Venezuelan government, and 
possessing certain exclusive privileges, ply on the 
upper Orinoco and the Apure ; each of the com- 
pany's steamers arriving in Bolivar from her 
upward trip once a month. There are large river 
steamers, but are not at all too many for the large 
and increasing trade. They come down laden 
deeply and heavily with skins of many varieties, 
tallow, horns, and hoofs, oils, indigo, tobacco, 
cotton, bread, sugar, rum, and many other articles 
of commerce. Goletas and other sailing vessels 
also trade regularly up and down. 

Money is easy in Bolivar. No person needs 
to be in want if he be willing and able to work 
American gold coins are plentiful and labour is 
high. 

Here vessels are ladened and discharged with- 
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to the principles of mechanics. 

Numerous German artisans reside in Bolivar, 
chiefly carpenters and cabinetmakers^ In some 
potteries, owned and worked by Germans, gobies 
of a superior make and pattern were turned out. 
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Why European indoor workmen are not intro- 
duced into British Guiana seems inexplicable. 
That country has been made to be one of the 
most helpless and least self-sustaining countries in 
the world. The manufacture of every article, the 
simplest, the most necessary, excepting the cane- 
plant is discountenanced. Everything almost has 
to be imported. Some of the preserved provisions 
are insipid and high-priced, but are allowed to 
monopolise the place of the fresh wholesome home 
growth of the country. Thus the country is being 
steadily impoverished, the importers themselves 
injured, and only the rich non-resident ship-owners 
benefited. 

The manufacture of tobacco into cigars is ex- 
tensively pursued in Bolivar. In almost every 
household one or two women employ their spare 
time in that occupation, and sell the cigars they 
make to shopkeepers, who put them up in larger 
quantities to be sent to other parts of the country, 
and for exportation to foreign parts. The habit 
of smoking prevails here. The chemist who 
makes your medicines — the grocer who puts up 
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your sugar — the draper opening out a parcel of 
gloves — the clerk at his accounts, each alike per- 
forms his work with the " tobacco " or " cigarro'' 
in his mouth. Even beautiful young ladies lisp 
the mellow-language of the Spaniard through the 
fumes of a " cigaretta,** Priests in their capacious 
hat and gown ; capuchinos with their serious long 
beard, their grey cloak and rope girdle pass 
leisurely along the streets smoking- the cigar. 
The water-carrier trudging behind his donkey 
laden with kegs of water is not without his cigar. 
On entering a house almost the first act is the 
proffer of a cigar. Really if smoke is wholesome, 
Ciudad Bolivar should be a healthy place. But 
indeed it is not. Calentura (fever) is very pre- 
valent owing to the marshes and stagnant lagoons 
that make its southern boundary. 

Bolivar, like most principal Spanish towns, has 
its university and theatre, its religious processions 
and bull-fights. 



CHAPTER XXX. 

A BULL-FIGHT. 

The results of a comparison between the general 
enthusiasm of the citizens of Maturin, and the 
apathy and partial attendance of those of Bolivar 
to the public festivals seem at first sight strange 
and unaccountable. For whereas in the religious 
processions and general festivals of Maturin, its 
streets are overcrowded by the efflux of its own 
and suburban population, similar festivals in Boli- 
var, although accompanied with more pomp and 
splendour, yet lack the thorough heartiness of those 
who take part in them, while the paucity of fol- 
lowers is an unmistakable symptom of the weak 
hold of those institutions upon the general public. 

But several circumstances tend to account for 
the difference. 

The population of Maturin is considerably less 
than that of Bolivar. The two cities are unlike, 
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town is a topic of conversation in every house of 
Maturin and its environs for weeks before the 
day arrives, while in Bolivar I have seen a grand 
procession led by surpliced choristers, acolytes, 
and priests with large silver and gold or gilded 
crucifixes, crosses, and crosiers, attended by digni- 
taries of the church with profuse decorations, 
followed by about two hundred persons, a few 
apparently devout and regular attendants — many 
casual passers-by who drop on their knees and 
kiss the hand of one or more of the clergy — several 
evidently stopped on their way by the crowd — the 
majority of which is a dirty pack of idle sight- 
seers ; while the shops in the street are open and 
the shopkeepers driving a busy trade. The occu- 
pants of other streets are, in the meantime, ignorant 
of the proceedings until the procession arrives at 
their own quarter. 

It was by the merest accident that I heard of 
an intended bull-fight or " toreo," to take place 
within a couple of hours from the time of my 
receiving information, on the square opposite the 
governor's residence. 

T 
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1 expected to have seen all Bolivar out to wit- 
ness the bull-fight — ^the devout and the irreligious, 
the natives and the strangers. The balconies of 
the houses of two sides of the square contamed 
well-dressed people, I suppose the native ^/Ar of 
the city, among whom were his excellency and 
his family, with a few of their friends. 

An area of a fourth of the square, about five acres, 
was inclosed by a strong palizada to the height of 
aK>ut eight feet, the spars of which it was con- 
structed being sufficiendy apart to enable the out- 
siders to see all that went on within the enclosure, 
where the toreros or bull-slayers walked about, 
fancifully dressed, their red scarves around their 
waists, and their long sheath-knives at their sides, 
being conspicuous. Amateurs of the city, on 
horseback, panting for honours such as in medi- 
aeval times incited the knights in their tourna- 
ments before royalty and fair dames, curvetted 
about and exhibited their horsemanship side by 
side with the bona-fide Llaneros, with an ambi- 
tion equal to " Don Quixote," lacking only his 
OQU|^ne and address. A military band played. 
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After a signal given, a bull-calf, not of large 
size, was pushed out from a gate of one of the 
houses abutting on the enclosure. Only when 
goaded did it attempt any motion, and then it ran 
from one point to another, making not even a 
feint to defend itself from a kick from one or 
other of its tormentors. It was indeed so insig- 
nificant a display that the crowd about the pali- 
zada — about eight hundred people — hooted and 
jeered. The amateur toreros were assailed with 
sarcasm, which comes aptly from a Venezuelan. 

" Now, Don Pedro, show your gallantry ; the 
sucking-calf is brought out in compliment to your 
prowess !" 

" Don Henrico has had enough of this wild 
bull. Take the formidable creature in and let 
the Don amuse himself and us with a kid !" 

"The ladies give you credit, Don Sebastian, 
for insisting on the choice of so worthy an object 
for your lance!'' 

Somewhat in this manner, each of the amateurs 
(for whose especial practice the timid little bull was 
introduced) received sarcastic compliments from 
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" the gods of the gallery," seated on the highest 
part of the paling and looking down into the 
arena. 

At last, through utter shame and disgust, no 
one being bold enough to play out the game with 
the calf, the poor little starveling was driven 
away. 

Three bulls of a respectable size were next 
introduced. These gave work to the men. 
Several of the amateurs were unhorsed, and 
saved only by the timely interference of the 
toreros, who, opening their red scarves before the 
animals, drew away their attention from the un- 
horsed cavaliers. One of the bulls made an 
onslaught on my part of the palizada, by which 
he shook some of the men off, several in their 
hurry to descend fell off. One unfortunately fell 
inwards, when another bull coming up at that 
moment, playfully selected the softest and most 
capable part of his body, and by a gentle appli- 
cation of his horns, sent the man rolling over on 
the sand. It was a very pretty one-sided somer- 
sault that he made, caught as he was, just rising 
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on all fours, his head yet on the ground. It 
seemed as if the tables had turned, and the bulls 
were now to sport with men. At this moment a 
horseman doubting the continuance of the playful 
humour of the bull, or supposing that what was 
sport to him might probably end in death to the 
unlucky man, rode up and diverted the animal's 
attention, thus permitting the man to scramble 
up and over the palizada, to the great amusement 
of the unsympathising spectators. 

After a good deal of play, during which the 
lances of several of the horsemen were exercised, 
some taking effect, a ' torero' played with a bull, 
now infuriated, and until after many feints both 
on the part of the man and of the animal, a stab 
between the horns killed the bull instantly. 

This mode of dispatching the animals continued 
until the three were kors de combat. 

A black bull, larger than any of the preceding 
ones, was next introduced. It was a noble-look- 
ing creature, and evidently was not intended for 
the amateurs, who, although they continued within 
the arena, kept at respectful distances from the 
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bull. It was then that the men of the hatos — the 
true Llaneros — had room to exhibit their skill 
in horsemanship and the manipulation of wild 
cattle. 

The horse galloping furiously, the rider stoop- 
ing low to the side and neck of it so as to be 
unseen by the bull, turned quickly and caught its 
tail, the horse leaning almost to fall on one side, 
the bull, in a somewhat similar manner, leaning 
the other way, while the horseman seemed to be 
the connecting link, his body and one arm extend- 
ing between, then by a sudden experienced twist 
of its tail he threw the bull. 

When the animal was down, one of the men 
afoot carelessly approached, and taking it by the 
tail compelled the bull to rise Then there was 
sport to see the bull kicking up and attempting 
to butt, turning round and round to get at the 
man, who, still holding on, then changed the play 
by turning his bovine adversary whichever way 
he pleased. After that he let go his hold of the 
tail, and facing the bull dodged cleverly at every 
thrust of the horns, and at every plunge fluttering 
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his scarf, and while making it seem to go one way 
himself taking another direction. 

Thus he continued until it was plainly to be 
seen that the animal acknowledged the superior 
skill of the man. 

At last came another torero, who, after playing 
with the bull for a time, caught hold of his tail, 
and jumping on his back plunged his long knife 
in behind the horns, and sprang to his feet as 
the beast dropped lifeless to the earth. 



CHAPTER XXXI. 

CLOSING SCENES. 

Several months had passed since the Saturday 
morning on which my two fellow-travellers on the 
Llanos left me in the posada at Soledad, and 
crossed over the Orinoco to the city of Bolivar or 
Angostura, as it is popularly called, when I was 
surprised by a visit from Mr McDonald. He had 
found employment in one of the river steamers 
trading up the Apure, and was contented and 
happy in his work. 

" The Llanos that we passed over in company," 
he said, '* having deep ravines and numerous 
streams, drain naturally of themselves ; but in the 
wet season of the Apure the whole land is sub- 
merged, and live stock of all kinds fatten the 
voracious monsters of the water — the Kaiman and 
the culebra de agua. 

"He had had the mortification," he said, '* of 
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seeing some persons with whom he associated on 
board as friends, fall into the water and instantly 
dragged down by one of those innumerable 
monsters that infest those waters. No man was 
safe either descending from the steamer into the 
boat, or travelling in a small craft, for any acci- 
dent that caused a fall into the river or an upset 
was mostly attended with fatal results. This 
world," continued Mr M 'Donald, " was not an 
abiding home, and he had learned to leave the 
time and manner of his departure from life in the 
hands of Him who gave life, and is the wise and 
benevolent disposer of events." 

" But," continued he, " I have sought you out 
at the request of M. Wilhelm, who wishes to see 
you before he dies. He, poor man, fell in with 
a company of Germans of kindred tastes and 
habits, and so abandoned himself, as he confesses, 
to every excess, that, his constitution previously 
impaired, broke down. His last desire is to see 
you." 

" What is his mind with regard to his future 
state ? " 
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" He is quite penitent He acknowledges that 
his physical decay is the effect of a moral suicide. 
He says .that he knows he has disappointed 
the good and wise object for which he was sent 
into the world; and like a mad mariner who 
deranged his chronometer and steered wildly, 
shattering his vessel on quicksands; so he by 
studying to make out right to be wrong, and 
wrong right, and by acting upon false principles 
has wrecked himself. He is astonished at the 
mercy vouchsafed to him of a hope of salvation." 

Mr McDonald continued — ** A young- priest 
visited him regularly ; they have had some argu- 
ments in which the youth could not always satisfy 
him, and if he seemed satisfied one day, he doubted 
on the next. But he has accepted the Faith as de- 
fined by the priest. I have heard him struggling 
with his doubts and saying, 'Oh, if I could have faith 
in Faith ! ' But Faith conquered, and he is truly 
penitent His only inducement to desire a con- 
tinuance of life would be that he might amend 
his course. He feels that not one worthy action 
will precede him to the world of spirits." 
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" Have you heard him pray ? " 

" I have seen his hands inclosing each other, 
and his pale blue eyes, with an unaccustomed 
light, raised upwards, while his trembling lips 
moved to words of prayer." 

"Thank God for this!" 

" More things are wrought by prayer, 

Than this world dreams of ... . 

For what are men better than sheep or goats 

That nourish a blind life within the brain. 

If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer. 

Both for themselves and those who call them friend? 

For so the whole round earth is every way 

Bound by gold chains about the feet of God." 

The passing o/Ari^urf—TESNYSOV. 

I added, feeling the weakness, the insufficiency 
of a faithless life, " M. Wilhelm's life is a lesson 
to us." 

"There were very many acts of his life,"M*Donald 
rejoined, " highly reprehensible. In the eyes of 
the world, he was a bad man, and the world is 
right. But I, who knew his inner — I would al- 
most say his inmost life — ^loved the man ; and, 
Christian as I hope I am, looked up to him with 
a feeling of veneration." 
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" I cannot," I said, " fully sympathise with you; 
for if the judgment passed upon him by the wprid 
is, as you say, a righteous one — which stigmatises 
him as a bad man — how is he loveable ? " 

McDonald replied, " Can you not conceive a 
crew of disciplined seamen, ordered by a brave 
and competent captain,. battling in a storm; can 
you not conceive the captain himself at the hdm, 
watching his compass, knowing the course he 
should sail to arrive directly at the proper port, 
yet obliged to run before the wind, which is furi- 
ously driving him in the opposite direction? 
Can you blame him if, under circumstances like 
these, he be stranded on a foreign shore — or, as 
in the case of M. Wilhelm — he deviate from hb 
well-known right course for a time, while the 
storm is overwhelming, intending, when the fury 
of the wind is assuaged, to steer again to the pro- 
per haven ? " 

" M. Wilhelm," I answered, " never strove to 
combat the storm ; he no doubt was, as a compe- 
tent mariner, not ignorant of the course, and his 
private conversations with you prove that he knew 
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his duty. But you and I know that he was alto- 
gether unlike the mariner you describe as strug- 
gling against the storm, and taking advantage of 
every opportunity offered by the lulling of the 
tempest to rectify himself, and bring his vessel 
nearer to the desired course. To me, it seems as 
if he cared not whither the storm blew him, and 
took to his helm and compass and chart only 
when he found himself in imminent peril among 
reefs, urged to effort by fear, and not by a sense 
of duty, as he confessed, according to your report 
But I go with you in a measure. I can conceive 
a man, estimable in himself, yet doing many 
things contrary to his wishes, forced thereto, by 
previous circumstances, which he himself had 
thoughtlessly invited to entwine him, until his 
strength was entirely subdued, and his efforts to 
disengage himself altogether fruitless. Such an 
one deserves our pity, not our justification. But 
after all said, the storm that M. Wilhelm encoun- 
tered was of his own brewing. How happy is the 
man who, pursuing a course of rectitude from the 
beginning, and yielding nothing to mere expe- 
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dience, sails quietly, or, it may be, roughly, but 
always safely, through the sea of life." 

I was, at that time, preparing to leave Spanish 
Guiana, as a rumour was, every day, more strongly 
gaining ground that a revolution, in which Bolivar 
was implicated, was inevitable, and of a more 
desperately sanguinary character than the last A 
week more, I expected to sail. But if I could be 
useful to M. Wilhelm, I would run the risk of 
encountering the revolution until he recovered, 
or until I felt certain that his mind was setdeA 
I went with Mr M* Donald, only to find that our 
fellow-traveller had just breathed his last. His 
friend, a German also, after thanking me in M. 
Wilhelm's name, paid me some money that I had, 
on some occasions, lent him. 

The day appointed for my departure from 
Bolivar, we had our traps packed on donkeys, 
and taken to the boat ; and we were on the pier 
ready to embark, when Alphonso, the young 
priest, came up. We greeted each other kindly, 
and were well pleased to meet again. 

" It was in conversation with a German, whose 
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time on earth was ending," said Alphonso, " who 
spoke of a friend of his, so much like what I knew 
you to be while we lived together in Maturin, that 
I found out you were here. I intended to search 
you out, but was called the next day to a mission, 
from which I arrived only to-day. I have much 
to say to you, and to ask you. 

We had time only for mutual adieus, for anchor 
and sails were up, and the schooner had com- 
menced moving down the river. 



END. 
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LAND. Crown 8yo. With Frontispiece. 5a. 

BoswELL (E. B.), M.A., Oxon. 

METRICAL TRANSLATIONS FROM THE GREEK AND LATIN 
POETS, and other Poems. Crown 8yo. 5«. 

BoTHMER (Countess Von). 

CRUEL AS THE GRAVE. A NoyeL 3 vols. 

BowEN (H. C), English Master Middle-Class City 
School, Cowper Street. 

STUDIES IN ENGLISH, for the use of Modem Schools. Small 
Crown 8yo. 1«. Qd. 

BowRiNG (L.), C.S.I., Lord Canning's Private Secretary, 

and for many years Chief Commissioner of Mysore and Coorg. 

EASTERN EXPERIENCES. Illustrated with Maps and 
Diagrams. Demy 8yo. 16«. 

Braat: Men's Footsteps. By the Editor of " Men who 

haye Risen." A Book of Example and Anecdote for Young 
People. With Four Illustrations by 0. Doyle. Third Edition. 
Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Brialmont (Colonel A.) 

HASTT INTRENCHMENT8. Translated by Lieut. Charles A. 
Empsom, R.A. With nine Plates. Demy 8yo. 6s, 

Briefs and Papers. Being Sketches of the Bar and 

the Press. By Two Idle Apprentices. Crown 8yo. 7i. 6d, ' 
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Brooke (Rev. Stopford A.), M.A-, Chaplain in Oidinarj 
t<» Her Majesty the Queen. 

THE LATE BEV. F. W. B0BEBT80V, IT 4 LITE AD 
LETTERS OF. Edited bj Stopford Brooke, M. A. 

L In 2 yoIb., uniform with the Sermons. Steel Portnat. 7<.6iL 
II. Library Edition. 8ro. Two Steel Portraits. 12f. 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 toL 8yo. Ba, 

THEOLOOT IH THE EH6LI8H F0ET8. — Cowfeb, Colekidge. 
Wordsworth, and Burns. Second Edition. Post 8to. d«. 

CHBI8T IN MODERH LIFE. Sermons Preached in St James*s 
Chapel, York Street, London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8to. 
If. M. 

FBEEDOM IH THE CUUBCH OF EHGLAJn). Six Senno&s 
fnf,'gc8ted by the Voysey Judgment Second Edition. Croira 
Svo. St. Gd. 

8EBM0HS Preached in St James's Chapel, York Street 
London. Eighth Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

SEEXGHB Preached in St James's Chapel, York Street, 
London. Second Series. Third Edition. Crown 8ro. 7i. 

FBEDERICK DEHISOH KAUBICE : The Life and Work of. A 

^Icmorial Sermon. Crown 8vo. Sewed. It. 

liROOKE (W. G.), M.A., Barrister-at-Law. 

THE PXTBLIC W0B8HIP BEOULATIOH ACT. With a Classified 
Statement of its Provisions, Notes, and Index. Third Editioo, 
reviaed and corrected. Crown 8vo. 3$, 6d. 

SIX PEIYT COUHCIL JUD0XEHT8— 1860-18711. Annotated 
)»y. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. 9$, 

Brown (Eev. J. Baldwin), B.A. 

THE HIOHEB LIFE. Its Reality, Experience, and Destinj. 

Fourth Edition. Crown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

THE DOCTBIKE OF ANNIHILATIOH IH THX LIGHT OF 
THE G08FEL OF LOVE. Five Discourses. Second Edition 
Crown 8vo. 2*. Gd, 

Brown (John Croumbie), LL.D., etc. 

BEBOISEHENT IN FEANCE ; or. Records of the Replanting of 
the Alps, the Cevennes, and the Pyrenees with Trees, Herbage 
and Bush, with a view to arresting and preventing the destruc- 
tive consequences and effects of Torrents. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 
Vlf.G<l. 

THE HTDBOLOGT OF SOUTHEBK AFRICA. Bemv 8vo 

10«. U(f. ^ 
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Browne (Rev. Marmaduke E.) 

UNTIL THS DAY DAWK. Four Advent Lectures delivered 
in the Episcopal Chapel, Milverton, Warwickshire, on the Sunday 
evenings during Advent, 1870. Crown 8vo. 2«. 6d. 

Bryant (William Cullen). 

POEXS. Bed-line Edition. Handsomely bound. With 24 
Illustrations and Portrait of the Author. 78. 6c2. 
A Cheaper Edition, with Frontispiece. 3«. 6d. 

Buchanan (Robert). 

POETICAL WOBSS. Collected Edition, in 3 Vols., price 
68. each. 

Vol. I. — " Ballads and Romances ; " " Ballads and Poems of 
Life," and a Portrait of the Author. 

Vol. II.— "Ballads and Poems of Life;" "Allegories and 
Sonnets." 

VoL III.—" Cruiskeen Sonnets ; " " Book of Orm ; " " PoHtical 
Mystics." 

XASTES-SPIBITS. Post Svo. 108. 6d. 

Bulkeley (Rev. Henry J.) 

WALLED IH, and other Poems. Crown Svo. 58. 

BUNNETT (F. E.) 

LEOHOBA CHBI8TIN A, XEM0IB8 OF, Daughter of Christian 
IV. of Denmark ; Written during her Imprisonment in the Blue 
Tower of the Royal Palace at Copenhagen, 1663-1685. Trans- 
lated by F. E. Bunnett. With an Autotype Portrait of the 
Princess. Medium Svo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 58. 

LINKED AT LAST. 1 vol. Crown Svo. 

UNDEB A CLOUD; OB, JOHANNES OLAF. By E. D. WUle. 
Translated by F. E. Bunnett. 3 vols. 

Burton (Mrs. Richard). 

THE INNEB LIFE OF 8TBIA, PALESTINE, AND THE 
HOLY LAND. 2 vols. Demy 8vo. 248. 

Butler (Josephine E.) 

JOHN GBET (of Diliton): MEM0IB8. By his Daughter. Kew 
and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. 38. 6d. 

Cadell (Mrs. H. M.) 

IDA CBAVEN : A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Calderon. 

CALDEBON'S DBAKAS : The Wonder-Working Magician— 
Life is a Dream — The Purgatory of St. Patrick. Transkted by 
Denis Florence MacCarthy. Post Svo. 108. 
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Cooke (Professor Josiah P.), of the Harvard Uniyersity. 

THE HXW CHUaSTBT. Third Edition. With IliirtT- 
one Illustrations. 5<. 
Vol. IX. of the International Scientific Series. 

SCIENTIFIC CULTXTBE. Crown 8vo. Cloth. Ig. 

Cooper (T. T.) 

THE MISHKEE HILLS : an Account of a Journey made in ta 
Attempt to Penetrate Thibet from Assam, to open New Boata 
for Commerce. Second Edition. With Four lllastratioiis and 
Map. Demy Svo. 10«. 6d, 

CoRNHiLL Library of Fiction, The. 3«. 6d. per Volume. 

HALF-A-DOZEK DAUOHTEES. By J. MaBtcrman. 
THE HOUSE OF EABT. By Mrs. G. Hooper. 
A FIGHT FOE LIFE. By Moy Thomas. 
EOBIK ORAT. By Charles Gibbon. 
KITTY. By Bliss M. Betham-Edwards. 
HIEELL. By Jolin Saunders. 

ONE OF TWO; OE, THE LEFT-HANDED BBIDS. By 

J. Hain Friswell. 
READY-MONEY MOETIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. 
GOD'S PROVIDENCE HOUSE. By Mrs. G. L.. Banks. 
FOE LACK OF GOLD. By Charles Gibbon. 
ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. By John Saunders. 

Cory (Lieutenant- Colonel Arthur). 

THE EASTERN MENACE; OR, SHADOWS OF COMIie 

EVENTS. Crown Svo. Cloth. 5«. 

Cosmos. A Poem. Fcap. Svo. 38. 6d 

Subjects. — Nature in the Past and in the Present — ^Man in the 
Past and in the Present — The Future. 

Cotton (Robert Turner). 

MR. CARINGTON. A Tale of Love and Conspiracy. 3 tqIs. 
Crown Svo. 



CuM^iixs (Henry Irwin), M.A. 

PAROCHIAL CHARITIES OF THE CITY OF MHDON. 

Sewed. Is. 

CuRWEN (Henry). 

SORROW AND SONG : Studies of Literary Stmggle. Henry 
Murger— Novalis — Alexander Petofi — Honord de Balsae — ^Edgar 
Allan Poe^Andre Che'nier. 2 vols. Crown Svo. ISs. 
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Davidson (Samuel), D.D., LL.D. 

THB NEW TESTAMENT, TBAN8LATED 7B0X THE LATEST 
GREEK TEXT OF TISCHENDOSF. Post Svo. 10«. 6d. 

Da VIES (G. Christopher). 

MOUNTAIN, MEADOW, AND MERE: a Series of OuUoor 
Sketches of Sport, Scenery, Adventures, and Natural History. 
With Sixteen Illustrations by Bosworth W. Haroouxt. Crown 
Svo. 6». 

RAMBLES AND ADVENTURES OF OUR SCHOOL FIELD 
CLUB. Grown Svo. With 4 Illustrations. 5«. 

DA^^ES (Rev. J. Llewelyn), M.A. 

THEOLOGY AND MORALITT. Essays on Questions of 
Belief and Practice. Crown Svo. 7$. Qd. 

D'Anvers (N. E.) 

LITTLE MINNIE'S TROUBLES. An Everyday Chronicle. 
Illustrated by W. H. Hughes. Fcap. 3«. (k/. 
A Simple Chronicle of a Child's Life. 

De Kerkadec (Vicomtesse Solange). 

A CHEQUERED LIFE, being Memoirs of the Vicomtesse de 
Leoville Meilhan. Edited by. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Containing many recollectionB of the First Emperor Napoleon 
and his Court. 

De L'Hoste (Colonel E. P). 

THE DESERT PASTOR, JEAN JAROUSSEAU. Translated 
from the French of Eugene Felletan. In foap. Svo., with a 
Frontispiece. New Edition. 3«. 6d, 

De Liefde (Jacob). 

THE GREAT DUTCH ADMIRALS. Crown Svo. With Eleven 
Illustrations by Townley Green and others. 5$. 

De Kedcliffe (Viscount Stratford), P.C., K.G., G.C.B. 

WHT AM I A CHRISTIAN 1 Fifth Edition. Crown Svo. 3«. 

De Tocqueville (Alexis). 

CORRESPONDENCE AND CONVERSATIONS OF, WITH 
NASSAU WILLIAM SENIOR. 2 yoU. Pott Sto. 21«. 



A New 



Small 



Db Veke (Aubrey), 

AIIXAHBEE THE (JBKIT. A Dramatic Poem, ftiudl 

CTOwn Bvo. 5*, 

THE ISTAHT BEIBAL* AlTO OTHEE POEMS, 
uns] Etilargi^d Edition. Fcap. 8to. 7«, 6fl. 

THE lEGENDS OT SX PATEICE, AN71 CyTHEE ?OEXg. 

Dk Wille (R) 

UmyEE A CLOITD; OE, JOHAinnEB OLAF. A XiiTeL 
Tmnalnted by F, E. Btion&tt 3 vols. Crown 8ro, 

Dkknis (Johii), 

EHOLIflH S0FNET8. Colleet<sd and Arranged. Fcafi. Sva 
ElegfiUtlj l>oiind» 3*, 6cJ* 

DOB8ON (Austin). 

TiaiiETfES IK EHTIEE AKD YEES DE aOCIEXE. Second 
Edition. Fcap, Svo. 5*. 

BOKNE (Alphoase), M.D, 

CEAirOE Of AIB AES SCEEE. A Fb^Biclan^s Hint« about 
Doctcr«i PAticnta, Hygiene, and Bocicty ; with Notes of Excur- 
doQi for HtJftltli in tbo PjT^raeest and amongst the Wktering- 
filac«?B of Franc4? (Inland and Seaward), Switzerland, Comca^ finJ 
tbo SIcdiLenranoan, A New EtUtion. Large post 8vo, 9#. 

DowDEN (Edward), LL.D. 

8HAK8FEEE : a Critical Study of hia Mind and Art. Second 
Edition. Post 8vo. 12<. 

DowNTON (Eev. Henry), M.A. 

HYMNS AND VEBSES. Original and Translated. Small 
crown 8vo. 3«. 6^. 

Draper (John William), M.D., LL.D. Professor in 
the University of New York; Author of "A Treatise on 
Human Physiolo^." 

HIBTOEY OF TEE CONFLICT BETWEEN BELIOION AND 
SCIENCE. Seventh Edition. 5«. 
Vol. XIII. of the International Scientific Series. 

DitEW (Kev. G. S.), M.A., Vicar of Trinity, Lambeth. 

SCEIPTXrEE LANDS IN CONNECTION WITH THEIB 
HISTOEY. Second Edition. 8vo. 10». Od. 

NAZAEETH: ITS LIFE AND LESSONS. Third Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 5«. 

THE DIVINE EINODOM ON EABTH AS IT IS IN HEAVEN. 

8yo. 10«. 6d. 
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Drew (Rev. G. S.), M.A. 

TES 80K OF KAV : His Life and Ministry. Crown 8to. 7«. 6d. 

Drewry (G. Overend), M.D. 

THE COKKOK-SENSE XAKAOEUSHT OF TEE STOMACH. 

Fcap. 8yo. Second Edition. 2s. 6d. 

DuRAND (Lady). 

IMITATIONS FROM THE OERMAK OF SFITTA AHB 
TER8TE0EK. Fcap. Bvo. 4«. 

Du Vernois (Colonel von Verdy). 

STUDIES IK LEADING TROOPS. An authorized and accurate 
Translation by Lieutenant H. J. T. Hildyard, Tlst Foot. Parts L 
and II. Demy 8to. 7«. 

E. A. V. 

JOSEPH MAZZINI : A Memoir. With Two Essays by 
Mazzini — ^** Thoughts on Democracy," and "The Duties of 
Man." Dedicated to the Working Classes by P. H. Taylor, M.P. 
Crown 8vo. With Two Portraits. 3#. 6d. 

Eden (Frederic). 

THE NILE WITHOUT A DRAGOMAN. Seoond Edition. 
Crown 8vo. 7<. 6d. 

Edwards (Kev. Basil). 

MINOR CHORDS: OR, SONGS FOR THE SUFFERING: a 

Volume of Verse. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 3«. 6d, ; paper, 2$, 6d. 

Eiloart (Mrs.) 

LADY MORETOUN*S DAUGHTER. 8 vols. Crown 8to. 

English Clergyman. 

an essay on the rule of faith and creed of 

ATHANASIUS. Shall the Rubric preceding the Creed bo 
removed from the Prayer-book ? 8vo. Sewed. U, 

Epic of Hades (The). 

THE EPIC OF HADES. By a New Writer. Author of 
" Songs of Two Worlds." Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 5*. 

Eros Agonistes. Poems. ByE.B.D. Fcap.Svo. 38.Qd. 
Evans (Mark). 

THE STORY OF OUR FATHER'S LOVE, told to Children; 
being a New and Enlarged Edition of Tueolooy fob Children. 
Fcap. 8to. 3f. 6d. 

A BOOK OF COUON PRAYER AND WORSHIP FOR 
HOUSEHOLD USE, compiled exclusively from the Holy Scrip- 
tures. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth, 2«. 6d. 
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Eyre (Maj.-Gen. Sir Vincent), C.B., K.C.S.L, etc 

LAYS OF A KNIOHT-ESBAHT IK KAVY LAHBS.' Square 
crown 8vo. With Six Illustrations. 7«. 6d, 

Pharaoh Land. | Home Land. | Wondor Land. | Rhine Land. 

Fatthfull (Mrs. Francis G.) 

LOVE KE, OR LOVE XE NOT. 3 vols. Crown 8to. 

Farquharson (Martha). 

I. ELSIE DIKSHOKE. Crown Svo. 3$. Sd. 
II. ELSIE'S OntLHOOD. Grown 8yo. 3<. 6d, 
HL ELSIE'S HOLIDAYS AT B08ELANDS. Crown Sva 3f. 6^. 

Favre (Mons. Jules). 

THE GOVERNMENT OF THE NATIONAL DSFENCE. From 
the 30th June to the 3l8t October, 1870. The Plain Statement 
of a Member. 1 vol. Demy 8vo. 10«. 6d. 

Fisher (Alice). 

HIS QUEEN. 3 vols. Grown 8vo. 

Forbes (Archibald). 

SOLDIERING AND SCRIBBLING. A Series of Sketches. 

Grown 8vo. Is. 6d. 

FOTHERGILL (JeSSIE). 

HE A LEY. A Romance. 3 vols. Grown 8vo. 

FowLE (Eev. T. W.), M.A. 

THE RECONCILIATION OF RELIGION AKB SdENCS. 

Being Essays on Immortality, Inspiration, Miracles, and the 
Being of Ghrist. Demy 8vo. 10«. Gd. 

Fraser (Donald), Accountant to the British-Indian 
Steam Navigation Company, Limited. 

EXCHANGE TABLES OF STERLING AND INDIAN BITPEE 
CURRENCY, upon a new and extended system, embracing Values 
from One Farthing to One Hundred Thousand Founds, and at 
Rates progressing, in Sixteenths of a Fenny, from 1». 9d. to 
2s, 3(2. per Rupee. Royal 8yo. 10«. Sd. 

Frere (Sir H. Bartle E.), G.C.B., G.C.S.I., etc. 

THE THREATENED FAMINE IN BENGAL : How it may be 
Met, and the Recurrence of Famines in India Freventod. Being 
No. 1 of "Occasional Notes on Indian AfTairs." Crown 8vo. 
With 3 Maps. 5s. 
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Friswell (J. Hain). 

THB BETTER SELF. Essays for Homo Life. Grown 8to. 6«. 

CorUenU: — Beginning at Home— The Girls at Home — ^The 
Wife's Mother — ^Pride in the Family — ^Discontent and Grumbling 
— Domestic Economy — On Keeping People Down — ^Likes and 
Dislikes— On Falling Out — Peace. 

ORE OF TWO; OR, THE LEFT-HANDED BRIDE. Grown 8vo. 
With a Frontispiece. Ss. 6d, 

Gardner (John), M.D. 

LOKOEYITT; THE HEARS OF FROLOHOIRa LIFE AFTER 
KIDDLE AGE. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. Small 
crown 8to. 4& 

Garrett (Edward). 

BT STILL WATERS. A Story for Quiet Hours. Grown 8yo. 
With Seven Illustrations. 6«. 

Gibbon (Charles). 

FOR LACK OF GOLD. Grown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. S8.0d. 
ROBIR GRAY. Grown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. Ss. 6d, 

Gilbert (Mrs.) 

HRS. GILBERT, FORHERLY ANN TAYLOR, AXTTOBIO- 
GRAPHY AND OTHER MEMORIALS OF. Edited by Josiah 
Gilbert. New and revised Edition. In 2 vols. Post 8vo. 
With 2 Steel Portraits and several Wood Engravings. 24«. 

Gill (Kev. W. W.) 

MYTHS AND SONGS OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC. With a 
Preface by P. Max Miiller, M.A., Professor of Gomparative 
Philology at Oxford. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 

GoDKiN (James). 

THE RELIGIOITS HISTORY OF IRELAND: Primitive. Papal, 
and Protestant. Including the Evangelical Missions, Gatholio 
Agitations, and Ghurch Progress of the last half Gentury. 1 vol. 
8vo. 12«. 

Godwin (William). 

WILLIAM GODWIN: HIS FRIENDS AND CONTEMPO- 
RARIES. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the handwriting 
of Godwin and his Wife. By G. Kegan Paul. 2 vols. Demy 
8vo. 2&r. 

THE GENIUS OF CHRISTIANITY UNVEILED. Being Essay 
never before published. Edited, with a Prefacej by 0. Kegun 
PauL 1 voL Grown 8vo. 7f. 6d, 

B h 
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GoETZE (Capt. A. von), Captain of the Ftussian Corps 
of Engineers attached to the Engineer Ck>miiiittee, and Instructor 
at the Military Academy. 

0FERATI0K8 OF TES OEBMAN SHOIHZEBS DUXnO TH 
WAE OF 1870-1871. Published by Authority, and in accordance 
vrith Official Documents. Translated from the Gennan br 
Colonel G. Graham, V.C., C.B., R.E. Demy 8vo. doth. Witi 
6 large Maps. 21«. 

Goodman (Walter). 

CUBA, THE FEABL OF TEE AHTILLES. Ciown Sra 7s. U 

GossE (Edmund W.) 

ON VIOL AND FLUTE. With Title-page specially desioned 
by William B. Scott Crown 8vo. 5<. 

Gould (Rev. S. Baring). 

THE VICAE OF M0EWEN8T0W : a Memoir of the Bey. B. S. 
Hawker. With Portrait. 1 vol. Post 8vo. 10$, Od. 

Granville (A. B.), M.D., F.R.S., etc. 

AUTOBIOOEAPHT OF A. B. OBANVILLE, FJL8.. etc 

Edited, with a brief account of the concluding years of his life, by 
his youngest Daughter,- Paulina B. Granville. 2 vols. Demy 
£vo. With a Portrait. 32«. 

Gray (Mrs. Russell). 

LISETTE'S VENTUBE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2U 

Green (T. Bowden). 

FRAGMENTS OF THOUGHT. Dedicated by permission to tbo 

Poet Laureate. Crown Svo. 7«. 6d. 

Greenwood (James), " The Amateur Casual." 

IN STRANGE COMPANY ; or, The Note Book of a Boviog 
Correspondent. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 6c. 

Grey (John), of Dilston. 

JOHN GREY (of Dilston): MEMOIRS. By Josephine E. 
Butler. New and Cheaper Edition. Crown Svo. S«. ci 

Griffith (Rev. T.), A.M., Prebendary of St. Paul's. 

STUDIES OF THE DIVINE MASTER. Demy Svo. 12s. 

Griffiths (Captain Arthur). 

MEMORIALS OF MILLBANK, AND CHAPTERS IK PRISON 
HISTORY. 2 vols. Post Svo. 21«. With lUustrations. 
THE QUEEN'S SHILLING. A NoveL 2 vols. 21s. 
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Gruner (M. L.) 

STUDIES OF BLAST FrnStlTACE PHENOKENA. Translated 
by L. D. B. Gordon, F.R.S.E., F.G.8. Demy 8vo. 7«. Qd, 

GuRNEY (Rev. Archer Thompson). 

WOBDS OF 'EhlTR AND GEEEB. A Mission of Instruction 
and Suggestion. 1 vol. Crown 8yo. 6«. 

FIRST PRINCIPLES IN CHURCH AND STATE. Demy Svo. 
Sewed. 1«. Gd. 

Haeckel (Professor Ernst), of the University of Jena. 

THE HISTORY OF CREATION. A Popular Account of the 
Development of the Earth and its Inhabitants, according to the 
Theories of Kant, Laplace, Lamarck, and Darwin. The Transla- 
tion revised by Professor E. Ray Lankester, M.A., F.R.S. With 
Coloured Plates and Genealogical Trees of the various groups 
of both plants and animals. 2 vols. Post Svo. 32«. 

THE HISTORY OF THE EVOLUTION OF MAN. Translated 
by E. A. Van Rhyn and L. Elsberg, M.D. (University of New 
York), with Notes and Additions sanctioned by the Author. 
Post Svo. 

IIarcourt (Capt. A. F. P.) 

THE SHAKESPEARE ARGOSY: Containing much of the wealth 
of Shakespeare's Wisdom and Wit, alphabetically arranged and 
classified. Crown Svo. 6«. 

Haweis (Rev. H. E.), M.A. 

SPEECH IN SEASON. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 98. 
THOUGHTS FOR THE TIMES. Ninth Edition. Crown 8vo. 
7«. 6d. 

UNSECTARIAN FAMILY PRAYERS, for Morning and Even- 
ing for a Week, with short selected passages from the Bible. 
Square crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Hawtuorne (Julian). 

BRESSANT. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 21«. 
IDOLATRY. A Romance. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2U. 

Hawthorne (Nathaniel). 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. A Memoir, with Stories now 

first published in this country. By H. A. Page. Post Svo. 7». 6d. 

SEPTIMEUS. A Romance. Second Edition. Crown Svo. 9«. 

Hayman (Henry), D.D., late Head Master of Eugby 

School. 

RUGBY SCHOOL SERMONS. With an Introductory Essay on 
the Indwelling of the Holy Spirit. Crown 8yo. 7<. Qd. 
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HJEATHEROATE. A Story of Scottish Life and Character. 
By a New Author. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 21«. 

Hellwald (Baron F. Von). 

TES RITSBIAHS IK CXHTSAL ASIA. A Critical fixamination. 
down to the present time, of the Geogimphr and History of 
Central Asia. Translated by Lieui-Col. Theodore Wirgman, 
LL.B. InlvoL Large post 8?o. With Map. 12c 

IIelvig (Captain Hugo). 

THB OPERATIOKS OF THE BAVABIAV ABXY C0BF8. 
Translated by Captain G. 8. Schwabe. With Fire large Maps. 
In 2 vols. Demy 8to. 248. 

HiNTON (James), late Aural Surgeon to Guy's Hospital. 

THE PLACE OF THE PHT8ICIAH. Bein^ the Introdnctnrr 
Lecture at Guy's Hospital, 1873-74; to which is added Essays 
on the Law op Human Life, and on the Belation between 
Obganio and Inoboanio Woblds. Second Edition. Crown Sva 

38. ij(l. 

FHTBIOLOOY FOB FBACTIGAL USE. By Tarioua writen. 
Second Edition. With 50 Illustrations. 2 vols. Crown 8vou 12t.6rr. 

AH ATLAS OF DISEASES OF THE KEXBBAHA TYMPAHL 

With Descriptive Text. Post Svo. £6 6<. 

THE QUESTIONS OF AITRAL 8TJE0EET. Post 8to. With 
Illustrations. 2 vols. 128. 6(1. 

Hockley (W. B.) 

TALES OF THE ZEN AHA; or, A Nuwab's Leisnie Honrs. 
By the Author of " Pandurang Hari." With a Preface by Lord 
Stanley of Alderley. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2l8. 

PANDTTBANO HABI ; or, Memoirs of a Hindoo. A Tale of 
Mahratta Life sixty years ago. With a Preface by Sir H. Bartle 
E. Frere, G.C.S.L, etc. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 2U. 

HoFFBAUER (Captain). 

THE OEBMAN ABTILLEBY IN THE BATTLES NEAB XETZ. 
Based on the official reports of the German Artillery. Translated 
by Capt. E. O. HoUist. Demy Svo. With Map and Plans. 21». 

HOLROYD (Major W. E. M.), Bengal Staff Cori)s, 

Director of Public Instruction, Punjab. 

TAS-HIL UL KALAM; or, Hindustani made Easy. Crown 
Svo. 58. 

Hope (Lieut. James). 

IN QJTEBT OF COOLIES. With lUnstrations. Crown Sva Gs. 
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Hooper (Mrs. G.) 

THE HOUSE OF BABT. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8vo. 
S8.6d, 

Hooper (Mary). 

LITTLE DINirEBS: HOW TO SERVE THEM WITH ELE- 
OAKCE AND EGOKOXT. Ninth Edition. 1 vol. Grown 8yo. Ss. 

COOKERY FOR INVALIDS, PERSONS OF DELICATE 
DIGESTION, AND CHILDREN. Crown 8vo. 3$. Sd. 

Hopkins (Manley). 

THE PORT OF REFTJOE; or, Counsel and Aid to Ship- 
masters in Difficulty, Doubt, or Distress. Crown Svo. 6s, 

Howard (JIary M.), Author of " Brampton Kectory." 

BEATRICE ATLMER, AND OTHER TALES. Crown Svo. 6«. 

Howard (Rev. G. B.) 

AN OLD LEGEND OF ST. PAITL'S. Fcap. 8yo. 4«. 6d. . 

Howe (Cupples), Master Mariner. 

THE DESERTED SHIP. A real story of the Atlantic. Illus- 
trated by Townley Green. Crown 8to. Sa. 6d, 

Howell (James). 

A TALE OF THE SEA, SONNETS, AND OTHER POEXS. 

Fcap. 8vo. 5«. 

Hughes (Allison). 

PENELOPE, AND OTHER POEXS. Fcap. 8yo. 4<. Qd. 

Hull (Edmund C. P.) 

THE EUROPEAN IN INDIA. A Handbook of Practical In- 
formation for those proceeding to, or residing in, the East Indies, 
relating to Outfits, Kontcs, Time for Departure, Indian Climate, 
etc. With a Medical Guide fob Anglo-Indians. By B. B. 8. 
Hair, M.D., F.U.C.S.E., late Deputy Coroner of Madras. Second 
Edition, Revised and Corrected. In 1 vol. Post 8to. 6f. 

Humphrey (Rev. W.), of the Congregation of tho 

Oblates of St. Charles. 

MR. 7ITZJAME8 STEPHEN AND CARDINAL BELLARXINE. 

Demy 8vo. Sewed. U. 

HuTTON (James). 

KI88I0NART LIFE IN THE SOUTHSRH 8EA8. With Ulus- 
trations. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

I. TES TORUS OF WATER IK CLOUDS AHB UYSB8, ICE 
AHS GLACIERS. By J. TyndaU, LL.D., F.B.S. With 14 
lUustrations. Sixth Edition. 5$. 

IL PHTSIC8 AND POLITICS ; or, Thoughts on the Application of 
the Principles of ^Natural Selection** and *' Inheritance" 
to Political Society. By Walter Bagehot. Third Edition. 4«. 

ni. FOODS. By Edward Smith, M.D., LL.B., F.B.S. Profusely 
Illustrated. Fourth Edition. 58, 

lY. KOm AND BODT: The Theories of their Belation. By 
Alexander Bain, LL.D. With Four Illustrations. Fifth 
Edition. 4«. 

V. THE STTIDY OF SOCIOLOGY. By Herbert Spencer. Fifth 
Edition. Ss. 

VI. ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. By Balfour Stewart, 
M.D.,LL.D.,F.R.S. With 14 Engravings. Third Edition. 5». 

VII. ANnCAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
By J. B. Pettigrew, M.D., F.R.S. With 119 Illustrations. 
Second Edition. 5^. 

Vm. RESPONSIBILITY IN KENTAL DISEASE. By Henry 
Maudsley, M.D. Second Edition. 5«. 

IX. THE NEW CHEMISTRY. By Professor J. P. Ck>okey of ths 

Harvard University. With 31 Illustrations. Third 
Edition. 5«. 

X. THE SCIENCE OF LAW. By Professor Sheldon Amos. 
Second Edition. 5$, 

ZI. ANIMAL MECHANISM. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. By Professor E. J. Marey. With 117 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 5$, 

Xn. THE DOCTRINE OF DESCENT AND DARWIKISX. By 

Professor Oscar Schmidt (Strasburg University). With 
26 Illustrations. Third Edition. 5«. 

Xin. THE HISTORY OF THE CONFLICT BETWEEN EXLIOIOK 
AND SCIENCE. By Professor J. W. Draper. Serenth 
Edition. 5f. 
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International Scientifio Series (The). 

XIV. 71XN0I ; their Nature, InfluenoeB, Uses, etc. By M. C. Cooke, 
M.A., LL.D. Edited by the Rev. M. J. Berkeley, M.A., 
F.L.S. With nmneroas lUastrationB. Second Edition. 5<. 

XV. THB CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT AHD FHOTOOBAFHY. 

By Dr. Hermann Vogel (Polytechnic Academy of Berlin). 
Translation thoroughly revised. With 100 Illustrations. 
Third Edition, 58. 

XVI. THE LIFE AHD GROWTH OF LANGUAGE. By William 
Dwight Whitney, Professor of Sanskrit and CJomparative 
Philology in Yale College, New Haven. Second Edition. 5s. 

XVn. MONEY AND THE MECHANISM OF EXCHANGE. By Prof. 
W. Stanley Jevons. Second Edition. 5«. 

XVm. THE NATURE OF LIGHT : With a General Account of 
Physical Optics. By Dr. Eugene Lommel, Professor of 
Physics in the University of Erlangen. With 188 Illus- 
trations and a table of Spectra in Chromolithography. 
Second Edition. 5$, 

XIX. ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. By Monsieur 

Van Beneden, Professor of the University of Louvain, Cor- 
respondent of the Institute of France. With 83 Illus- 
trations. Second Edition. 58. 

XX. FERMENTATION. By Professor Schutzenberger, Director of 

the Chemical Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 5^. 

XXI. THE FIVE SENSES OF MAN. By Professor Bernstein, of 
the University of Halle. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

Fortlicoming Volumes. 

Prof. W. KiNODOK CuFFOBD, MJL The First Principles of tlie 
Exact Sdenoes explained to the Non-mathematicaL 

Prof. T. H. Huxley, LL.D., F.R.S. Bodily Motion and 
CoQsciouBness. 

Dr. W. B. Cabfenteb, LL.D., F.B.S. The Phjaieal G^eogTaphr 
of the Sea. 

Prof. William Odlikg, F.E.S. The Old Chemistiy Tiewed fiom 
the New Standpoint 

W. Laudeb Lindsay, M.D., F.R.S.E. Mind in the Lower Anim*!*. 

Sir John Lubbock, Bart, F.R.S. On Ants and Bees. 

Prof. W. T. THiSEi/roN Dyeb, B.A., B.Sc Form and Habit io 
Flowering Plants. 

Mr. J. N. LocKYEB, F.B.S. Spectrum Analysis. 

Prof. Michael Fosteb, M.D. Protoplasm and the Cell Theory. 

H. Chablton Bastian, M.D., F.B.S. The Brain as an Organ of 
Mind. 

Prof. A. 0. Ramsay, LL.D., F.R.S. Earth Sculpture: Hills, 
Valleys, Mountains, Plains, Rivers, Lakes; how they were Ph>- 
duccd, and how they have been Destroyed. 

Prof. Rudolph Vibchow (Berlin Univ.) Morbid Physiological 
Action. 

Prof. Claude Bkbnabd. History of the Theories of Life. 

Prof. H. Saikte-Claibe Deyille. An Introduction to Genoiml 
Chemistry. 

Prof. WuBTZ. Atoms and the Atomic Theory. 

I'rof. De Quatbefaoes. The Iliinian Race. 

Prof. Laoaze-Duthiers. Zoology since Cuvicr. 

Prof. liEBTnEix)T. Chemical Synthesis. 
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International Scientific Series (The). 

{Forthcoming Volumes.) 

Prof. J. Rosenthal. General Physiology of Muscles and Nerves. 

Prof. James D. Dana, M. A., LL.D. On Cephalization ; or, Head- 
Characters in the Gradation and Progress of Life. 

Prof. S. W. Johnson, M. A. On the Nutrition of Plants. 

Prof. Austin Flint, Jr. M.D. The Nervous System, and its 
Relation to the Bodily Functions. 

Prof. Ferdinand Cohn (Breslau Univ.) Thallophytes (Algte, 
LichenSy Fungi). 

Prof. Uebmann (University of Zurich). . Respiration. 

Prof. Leuckabt (University of Leipsic). Outlines of Animal 
Organization. 

Prof. Liebbeich (University of Berlin). Outlines of Toxicology. 

Prof. Kundt (University of Strasburg). On Sound. 

Prof. Rees (University of Erlangen). On Parasitic Plants. 

Prof. Steinthal (University of Berlin). Outlines of the Science 
of Language. 

P. Bebt (Professor of Physiology, Paris). Forms of Life and 
other Cosmical Conditions. 

£. Alolave (Professor of Constitutional and Administrative Law 
at Douai, and of Political Economy at Lille). The Primitive 
Elements of Political Constitutions. 

P. LoBAiN (Professor of Medicine, Paris). Modem Epidemics. 

Mens. Fbeidel. The Functions of Organic Chemistry. 

3Ions. DEBR4T. Precious Metals. 

Prof. Cortield, M.A., M.D. (Oxon.) Air in its relation to Health. 

Prof. A. GLkRD. General Embrj-ology. 
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Laurie (J. S.), of the Inner Tenrple, Barrister-at-Law: 

formerly H.M. Inspector of Schools, England ; Assistant Boyal 
Commissioner, Ireland ; Special Commissioncry African Settle- 
ment ; Director of Public Instruction, Ceylon. 

XDXrCATIOKAL C0UB8E OF 8E0TTLAR SCHOOL BOOXB fOB 
IHDIA« 

ThefoOotcing Work$ are now ready : — 

THE rntST HINDUSTANI HEADER. Stiff linen wrapper, 6i. 

THE SECOND HINDUSTANI HEADER. Stifflinen wrapper, 6(i. 

OEOORAPHT OF INDIA ; with Maps and Historical Appendix, 
tracing the growth of the British Empire in Hindustan. 128 pp. 
fcap. 8vo. Cloth. U, 6d, 

InthePresB:— 

ELEMSNTABT GEOORAPHT OF INDIA. 

FACTS AND FEATURES OF INDIAN HI8T0HY, in a teriei 
of alternating Beading Lessons and Memory Exercises. 

Laymann (Captain), Instnictor of Tactics at the 
Military College, Neisse. 

THE FRONTAL ATTACH OF INFANTRY. Translated by 
Colonel Edward Newdigate. Crown 8vo. 2$. 6d. 

L. D. S. 

LETTERS FROM CHINA AND JAPAN. 1 vol. Crown 8to^ 
with lUustrated Title-page. 7«. 6d, 

Leander (Kichard). 

FANTASTIC STORIES. Translated from the German br 
Paulina B. Granville. With Eight full-page Ulnstrations by 
M. E. Fraser-Tytler. Crown 8vo. 5f. 

One of Henry S. King and Co.'s Five Shilling Books for 

the Young. 

Leathes (Rev. Stanley), M.A. 

THE GOSPEL ITS OWN WITNESS. Being Uie Hulsetn 
Lectures for 1873. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 5b. 

Lee (Rev. Frederick George), D.C.L. 

THE OTHER WORLD ; or, Glimpses of the SupematnrtL 
Being Facts, Becords, and Traditions, relating to Dieami, 
Omens, Miraculous Occurrences, Apparitions, Wraiths, Warn- 
ings, Second-sight, Necromancy, Witchcraft, etc 2 t(^ A 
Now Edition. Crown 8vo. 15$, 
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Lee (Holme). 

HXB Tins OF HOKOUB. A Bo6k for Girls. New Edition. 
Crown 8vo. With a Frontispiece. 5». 

Lenoir (J). 

PATOITM; or, Artists in Egypt. A Tour with M. G^rom& 
and others. Crown 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. With 
13 Illustrations. Bs. 6d. 

LiSTADO (J. T.) 

CIVIL 8EBVICE. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

LoMMEL (Dr. Eugene), Professor of Physics in the 
University of Erlangen. 

THE KATUBE OF LIGHT: With a General Account of 
Physical Optics. Second Edition. With 188 Illustrations and 
a table of Spectra in Chromolithography. 5<». 
Vol. XVIII. of the Intenmtional Scientific Series. 

LoRiMER (Peter), D.D. 

JOHN KKOX AND THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND : His work 
in her Pulpit and his influence upon her Liturgy, Articles, and 
Parties. Demy 8vo. 12«. 

Lover (Samuel), E.H.A. 

THE LIFE OF SAMUEL LOVER, R.H.A.; Artistic, Literary, 
and Musical. With Selections f^m his Unpublished Papers and 
Correspondence. By Bayle Bernard. 2 vols. Post 8vo. With 
a Portrait. 2U. 

Lower (Mark Antony), M.A., F.S.A. 

WATSIDE NOTES IN SCANDINAVIA Being Notes of Travel 
in the North of Europe. Crown 8vo. 9$. 

Lyons (R. T.), Surgeon-Major, Bengal Army. 

A TREATISE ON RELAPSING FEVER. Post 8vo. 7«. 6d. 

3IACAULAY (James), M.A., M.D., Edin. 

IRELAND. A Tour of Observation, with Remarks on Irish 
Public Questions. Crown 8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 
38. 6d, 

3Iao Carthy (Denis Florence). 

CALDERON'S DRAXAS. Translated from the Spanish. Post 
8vo. Cloth, gilt edges. 10«. 

Mao Donald ((Jeorge). 

OUTTA-PERCHA WILLIS, THE WORKING GSNUTS. With 
Nine Illustrations bj Arthur Hughes. Seoood Edition. Crown 
Svo. S«. 6(2. 
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Mac Donald (G<H5rge). 

lULCOLK. A No¥«L Second Edition. 3 vol«, Crowu Sto. 
ST* OSOBCfl AHP ST. VIGHAJBL. 3 Tola. Cmwii 8¥0. jl 

Mac Ken^na (Stephen J,) 

PITJCKT FELLOWS. A Book for Boj^. With ^IX lllu^trntMrnsu 

Se&oud E^lttion. Crown 8vo. 3** <kf. 

AT StHOOI WITH AH OLD DBAOOOH. Cp&^ra 8vow With 
Sir lUufltratioOA. 5f. 

Maclacelan (Archibald Neil Campbel]), M.A. 

WILLIAH AUGUSTUS, BOH£ OF CTntlKBLAND ; bpJnjc * 
Sketch of hw Military Life ttiid Character, chiefly as eiliihittfl 
fn tho Goner&l Ordpra of Mr Ibyyixl Jiighueas, 1715 — 1747. Post 
Svo. \Vit!i Ulufitr&tiona. 15», 

Maib (B, 8,), M.D., F,RC.S.E., lat« Deputy Coroner 

ol HMm;^ 

TEE MraiCAL OUmE FOE AHaiO-IHBLAH9. Beln^ a 
Compendium of Advice to Europeans in Itidia, rcliitiiig to tlie 
Preeer'v&tiDii and Regulation of Heattli. With n Suppleitit^nt on 
the Mfi^agi^ment of CUildren in India. Grown ^v<.'^^ Limp doth. 

Manning (His Eminence Cardinal). 

SS8AT8 ON BELIOION AND LITEEATUES. By Tariona 
Writers. Demy 8vo. 10«. 6d, 

CJoNTENTs : — The Philosophy of Christianity — ^Mystic Elements 
of Religion — Ck)ntroversy with the Agnostics — A Heasoning 
Thought — Darwinism brought to Book — Mr. Mill on Liberty of 
the Press — Christianity in relation to Society — The Religious 
Condition of Grermany — ^The Philosophy of Bacon — Catholic 
Laymen and Scholastic Philosophy. 

Marey (E. J.) 

ANIMAL XECHANICS. A Treatise on Terrestrial and Aerial 
Locomotion. Second Edition. With 117 Illustrations. 5s, 
Volume XI. of the International Scientific Series. 

Markewitch (B.) 

THE NEGLECTED QUESTION. Translated from the Russian, 
by the Princess Ourousoff, and dedicated by Express Permission 
to Her Imperial and Royal Highness Marie AJezandroTna, the 
Duchess of Edinburgh. 2 vols. Crown Sto. 14<. 

Marriott (Maj.-Gen. W. R), C.S.L 

A OBAICHAB OF POLITICAL ICONOmr* Crown grc. 
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Marshall (Hamilton). 

TEE 8T0BT OF SIB EDWABD*8 WIFE. A Novel. 1 vol. 
Crown 8to. 10«. 6d. 

Marzials (Theophile). 

THE OALLEBT OF PIGEONS, and other Poems. Grown 8vo. 
4s. 6d. 

Masterman (J.) 

HALF-A-DOZEK DATJOHTERS. Grown 8to. With a Frontis- 
piece. St. Cd. 

Maudsley (Dr. Henry). 

BE8P0N8IBILITT IK mental DISEASE. Second Edition. 5s. 
Vol. YXII. of the International Scientific Series. 

Mauqhan (William Charles). 

THE ALPS OF ABABIA; or, Travels through, Egypt, Sinai, 
Arabia, and the Holy Land. Demy 8vo. With Map. A New 
and Gheaper Edition. 5s. 

Maurice (C. Edmund). 

lives of ENGLISH POPXTLAB LEADEB8. No. 1.— Stephen 
Langton. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d, 
No. 2.— Tyleb, Ball, and Oldcastle. Grown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

Medley (Lieut.-CoI. J. G.), Eoyal Engineers. 

AN AUTUKN TOTTB IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA. 
Crown 8vo. 5s. 

Menzies (Sutherland). 

XEMOntS OF DISTINGinSHED WOMEN. 2 vols. Post 8vo. 

MiCKLETHWAITE (J. T.), F.S.A. 

MODEBN PABISH OHUBCHES: Their Plan, Design, and 
Furniture. Grown 8vo. 7s. Qd, 

MiRUS (Major-General von). 

CAYALBT FIELD DUTY. Translated by Major Frank S. 
RusseU, 14th (Bong's) Hussars. Crown 8vo. Cloth limp. 7s. 6<2. 

MooRE (Rev. Daniel), M.A. 

CHRIST AND HIS CHUBCH. A Course of Lent Tjectures, 
delivered in the Parish Church of Holy Trinity, Paddington. By 
the author of *'The Age and the Gospel: Hulsean Lectures," etc. 
Crown 8vo. 3s. Gd, 
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Moore (Ecv. Thomas), Vicar of Christ Chnreh, 

Cheslinm. 

SEBMOKETTES : on Synonymons Texts, taken from the Bible 
and Book of Common Prayer, for the Study, Family Beading, and 
Private Devotion. Small Crown 8vo. 4$. 6d, 

MORELL (J. R.) 

EUCLIB SIXPLIFIED IH XXTEOD AlTD LAHOVAGX. BeiBg 

a Manual of Geometry. Compiled from the meet important 
French Works, approved by the University of Paris and the 
Minister of Public Listruction. Fcap. 8vo. 2$. Cd, 

MoRiCE (Rev. F. D.), M.A., Fellow of Queen's College, 

Oxford. *" 

THE OLTXFIAK AHD PTTEIAK 0DE8 OF PIHDAB. A Xev 

Translation in English Verse. Crown 8vo. 7«. 6d, 

MoRLEY (Siisan). 

AILEEN FEBBEBS. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 
THBOSTLETHWAITE. A NoveL 3 vols. Ciown 8to. 

Morse (Edward S.), Ph. D., late Professor of Com- 

ixirative Anatomy and Zoology in Bowdoin College. 

FIB8T BOOK OF ZOOLOOT. With numerous Illastratioiu. 
Crown 8vo. Cloth. 5«. 

MosTYN (Sydney). 

PEBPLEXITT. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown Syo. 
MusGRA\'E (Anthony). 

STUDIES IK POLITICAL ECOKOMT. 6& 

JIy Sister Rosalind. By the Author of « Christina 

North." A Novel. 2 vols. 
Naake (John T.), of the British Museum. 

SLAVONIC FAIBY TALES. From Russian, Servian, Polish, 
and Bohemian Sources. With Four Illustrations. Grown Svo. 5f. 

Newman (John Henry), D.D. 

CHABACTEBISTICS FBOM THE WBITIN08 OF BB. J. H 
KEWMAK. Being Selections, Personal, Histori<»J, Philosophical, 
and Religious, from his various Works. Arranged with the 
Author's personal approval. Second Edition. Crown Sto. With 
Portrait. C«. 

*«* A Portrait of the Rev. Dr. J. H. Newman, mounted for 
framing, can be had, price 2«. 6c?. 
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Newman (Mrs.) 

TOO LATE. A NoTeL 2 vols. Grown 8yo. 

Noble (James Ashcroft). 

THE PELICAN PAFEBB. ReminiBoenoeB and Remains of a 
Dweller in the Wilderness. Grown 8yo. 6s. 

Norman People (The). 

THE NORMAN PEOPLE, and their Existing Descendants in 
the British Dominions and the United States of Amerioa. One 
handsome volume. 8vo. 21s. 

NoRRis (Eev. A.) 

THE INNER ANB OUTER LIFE P0EX8. Fcap. 8yo. -Os. 

NoTREGE (John), A.M. 

THE SPIRITUAL FUNCTION OF A PRE8BTTER IN THE 
CHURCH OF ENOLANB. Grown 8to. Red edges. S«. 6d, 

Oriental Sporting Magazine (The). 

THE ORIENTAL SPORTING MAGAZINE. A Reprint of the 
first 5 Volumes, in 2 Volumes. Demy Sto. 2S$, 

Our Increasing Military Difficulty, and one Way 

of Meeting it. Demy Sto. Stitched, Is. 

Page (H. A.) 

NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE, A MEMOIR OF, with Stories 
now first published in this country. Lurge post 8vo. 7$. 6d. 

Page (Capt. S. Flood). 

DISCIPLINE AND DRILL. Four Lectures delivered to the 
London Scottish Rifle Volunteers. Cheaper Edition. Crown 
8?o. Is. 

Palgrave (W. Giflford). 

HERMANN A6HA. An Eastern Nanratiye. 2 vols. Crown 
8to. Cloth, extra gilt 18s. 

Parker (Joseph), D.D. 

THE PARACLETE: An Essay on the Personality and Ministry 
of the Holy Ghost, with some reference to current discussioiis. 
Second Edition. Demy 8yo. 12s. 

Parr (Harriett). 

ECHOES OF A FAMOUS TBAX. Crown 8vo. 8s. ed. 
B c 
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Paul (C. Kegan). 

GOETHE' 8 FATJ8T. A New Translation in Rime. Crown Sra &. 

WILLIAK GODWIN: HIS FHIEITDS AND OOHTEHFO- 
EABIE8. 2 vols. With Portraits and Facsimiles of the Hand- 
writing of Godwin and his Wife. Demy 8to. 28s. 

Payne (John). 

S0N08 OF LIES AND DEATH. Crown 8to. f^ 

Payne (Professor). 

LECTUBEB OK EDTJCATIOK. 6(1. eaoh« 
I. Pestalozzi : the Influence of His Principles and Practir«. 
II. Frobel and the Kinderf^rton System. Second Edition. 

III. The Science and Art of Education. 

IV. The True Foundation of Science Teaching. 

Pelletan (Eugene). 

THE DESEBT PA8T0B, JEAN JABOXJSSEATT. TransUtcd 
from the French. By Colonel E. P. De L*Iioste. With a 
Frontispiece. Fcap. 8vo. New Edition. 3s. 6d. 

Penrice (Major J.), B.A. 

A DICTIOKABY AND 6L088ABY OF THE HO-KAH. With 
copious Grammatical References and Explanations of the Text 
4to. 21«. 

Perceval (Kev. P.) 

TAMIL PROVERBS, WITH THEIR ENGLISH TRAN8LATI0H. 

Containing upwards of Six Thousand Proverbs. Third Edition. 
8vo. Sowed. 9». 

Perrier (Amelia). 

A WINTER IN MOBOCCO. With Four Illastrations. Crown 
8vo. A New and Cheaper Edition. 3«. 6(2. 

A GOOD MATCH. A Novel. 2 vols. Crown 8to. 

Peschel (Dr.) 

MANKIND : A Scientific Study of the Races and Distribution 
of Man, considered in their Bodily Variations, Lang^uages, Occupa- 
tions, and Religions. 

Pettigrew (J. B.), M.D., F.K.S. 

ANIMAL LOCOMOTION; or, Walking, Swimming, and Flying. 
Second Edition. With 119 Illustrations. 5t. 
Volume VII. of the Intemationid Scientific Series. 

PiGGOT (John), F.S.A, F.R.G.S. 

PEB8IA— ANCIENT AND MODERN. Post 8vo. lOs. 6d. 
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PousHKiN (Alexander Serguevitch). 

BTJ88IAK BOMAKCE. Translated from the Tales of Belkin, 
etc. ByMrs. J.BuchanTelfer(n^MouraYieff). Cr. 8vo. 7t. 6(i. 

Power (Harriet). 

OTTB INVALIDS: HOW SHALL WE SMFLOT AHD AMUSE 
THEM t Fcap 8yo. 28, 6d. 

PowLETT (Lieut. Norton), Royal Artillery. 

EA8TEBK LEGENDS AHD ST0BIE8 IH EKOLISH VEB8E. 
Crown 8vo. 5<. 

Presbyter. 

TJNP0LDIK08 OF CHBI8TIAK HOPE. An Essay showing that 
tho Doctrine contained in the Damnatory Glauses of the Creed 
commonly called Athanasian is nnscriptoraL Small crowA 8vo. 
Cloth. 4«. 6d. 

Price (Prof. Bonamy). 

CVBBENGT AND BANKING. One Vol. Crown 8vo. Ct. 

Proctor (Richard A.) 

OTTB PLACE AMONG INFINITIES. A Series of Essays con- 
trasting our little abode in space and time with the Infinities 
around us. To which are added "Essays on Astrology/* and 
** The Jewish Sabbath." Second Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

THE EXPANSE OF HEAVEN. A Series of Essays on the 
Wonders of the Firmament. With a Frontispiece. Second 
Edition. Crown 8vo. 6«. 

Ranking (B. Montgomerie). 

STBEAMS FBOM HIDDEN S0TJBCE8. Crown 8yo. 6t. 

Ready-Money Mortiboy. 

BEADTMONEY MOBTIBOY. A Matter-of-Fact Story. Crown 
8vo. With frontispiece. 3s, 6d, 
This is one of the volumes of the Comhill Library of Fiction. 

Reaney (Mrs. G. S.) 

WAKING AND WOBKING; OB, FBOM GIBLHOOD TO 
WOMANHOOD. With a Frontispiece. Crown 8to. ds, 

SUNBEAM WILLIE, AND OTHEB BT0BIE8, for Home Reading 
and Cottage Meetings. Small square, uniform with " Lost Gip, 
etc. 3 DluBtrations. Is, ed, 

Reginald Bramble. 

BEGINALD BBAMBLE. A Cynic of the Nineteenth Century 
An Autobiography. 1 voL Crown 8yo. 10s, 6d, 
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Reid (T. Wemyss). 

CABIH2T P0BTRAIT8. Biographical Sketches of Stateonea 
of the Day. 1 yoL Crown 8to. 7$, 6d. 

Bhoades (James). 

TDCOLEOK. A Dramatic Poem. Fcap. 8vo. 5c 
RiBOT (Professor Th.) 

CONTEXFORABT SKOLIBH P8TCE0L0GY. Second Edituo. 
Revised. La. poet 8yo. 9t. 

An analysis of the views and opinions of the following mete- 
physicians, as expressed in their writings: — James MiU^ Alexandsr 
Bain, John Stuart Mill, George H. Lewes, Herbert Spower, 
Samuel Bailey. 

HXBEDITY: A Psychological Study on its Phenomena, its 
Laws, its Causes, and its Consequences. X toL Large aon 
8vo. 9$. 

RoBEBTSON (The Late Rev. F. W.), M.A. 

TEE LATE BEY. F. W. B0BEBT80H, M.A., LIFB AID 
LETTERS OF. Edited by the Bev. Stopford Brooke, MJL, 
Chaplain in Ordinary to the Queen. 

L 2 vols., uniform with the Sermons. With Steel Portrait 7a 6fl 
IL Library Edition, in Demy 8vo. with Two Steel Portxaits. 12». 
III. A Popular Edition, in 1 voL 6$, 

New and Cheaper EdiUone : — 
SEBM0K8. 

Vol. I. Small crown 8vo. 8t. Sd. 
Vol. IL Small crown 8vo. 8s. 6dL 
Vol. III. Small crown 8vo. Ss. ed. 
Vol. IV. Small crown 8vo. 8s. ed. 

EXP08IT0BT LECTUBE8 OK 8T. PAUL'S EPISTLB TO THI 
C0BINTHIAN8. Small crown 8vo. St. 

AN ANALYSIS OF MB. TEBBTSOITS <«m HEXOBIAK.*' 

(Dedicated by Permission to the Poet-Laureate.) Fcap. 8vo. 2s. 
TEE EDTJCATIOK OF THE EUKAH RACE. Translated from 
the German of Gotthold Ephraim Lessing. Fcap. Svo. 2$, 6d. 

The above Works can also he Ttad bound in half maroeoa, 

♦»♦ A Portrait of the late Bev. P. W. Bobertson, mounted fof 
framing, can be had, price 2s. 6<i. 

NOTES ON GENESIS. Uniform with the Sermons. 

LBCTUBES ANB ADDBES8E8, with other literarr remains. 
ANewEdiUon. 6s. ^ 
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Boss (Mrs. Ellen), ("Nelsie Brook/') 

DADDY'S PET. A Sketch from Humble Life. Square crown 
870. Uniform with '< Lost Gip." With Six Illustrations. 1 s. 

EoxBxjROHE Lothian. 

DANTE AND BEATRICE FBOM 1888 TO 1890. A Bomance. 
2 vols. PoBtSvo. Cloth. 24«. 

EussELL (William Clark). 

XEMOIBS or MBS. UETITIA BOOTHBT. Grown 8vo. 7t. 6d. 

Russell (E. R.) 

ntVINO AS HAMLET. DemySvo. Second Edition. Sewed. It. 

Sadler (S. W.), R.N., Author of " Marshall Vavasour." 

TEE AFBICAN CRUISER. A Midshipman's Adventures on 
the West Coast A Book for Boys. With Three Illustrations. 
Second Edition. Crown 8yo. St. 6d. 

Samarow (Gregor). 

FOR SCEPTRE AND CROWN. A Romance of the Present 
Time. Translated by Fanny Wormald. 2 vols. Crown 8?o. 15«. 

Saunders (Katherine). 

THE HIGH MILLS. A Novel. 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

GIDEON'S ROCK, and other Stories. 1 vol. Crown 8vo. 6s. 

JOAN MERRTWEATHER, and other Stories. 1 voL Crown 
8vo. 6s. 

MARGARET AND ELIZABETH. A Story of the Sea. 1 vol. 
Crown 8vo. 6s. 

Saunders (John). 

HTRELL. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 3s. 6<2. 

ABEL DRAKE'S WIFE. Crown 8vo. With Frontispiece. 
3s. 6d. 

Schell (Major von). 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMT UNDER GEN. YON 
GOEBEN. Translated by CoL C. H. von Wright. Four Maps. 
Demy 8vo. 9s. 

THE OPERATIONS OF THE FIRST ARMT UNDER GEN. VON 
STEINMETZ. Translated by Captain E. O. HolliBt Demy 8vo. 
10f.6<2. 
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ScHERFP (Major W. von). 

STUDIES IH THE HEW ISFAHTBT XACTICB. P«rt8 L and 
II. Translated from the German by Colonel liumley Gnhta. 
Demy 8vo. 7f. 6d. 

Schmidt (Prof. Oscar), Strasburg University. 

TEE DOCTBINE 07 DE8CEKT AND DABWoflSX. Tluid 
Edition. 26 IHnBtrations. 5s. 
Vol. XII. of the International Scientific Series. 

EAKDBOOK OF COMFAEATIVE AVATOXT. Crown Sm 

ScHUTZENBERGER (Prof. F.), Director of the Chemical 
Laboratory at the Sorbonne. 

PEBMENTATIOK. Or. 8yo. With nnmerous Illuatrations. 5t. 
Vol. XX. of the International Scientific Series. 

Scott (Patrick). 

TEE DBEAIC AND TEE DEED, and other Poems. Fcap. 
8?o. 5$. 

Seeking his Fortune, and other Stories. 

SEEKING EIS FORTUNE, and other Stories. Crown Sro. 
With Four Illustrations. 3«. 6c2. 

Senior (Nassau William). 

ALEXIS DE TOCQUEVILLE. Correspondence and ConTersa- 
tions with Nassau W. Senior, from 1833 to 1859. Edited by 
M. C. M. Simpson. 2 vols. Large post Svo. 21t. 

JOURNALS KEPT IN FRANCE AND ITALY. From 1848 to 
1852. With a Sketch of the Bevolution of 184a Edited by his 
Daughter, M. C. M. Simpson. 2 toIs. Post 8?o. 24s. 

Seven Autumn Leaves. 

SEVEN AUTUMN LEAVES FROM FAIRTLAND. niastrated 
with 9 Etchings. Square crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

Shadwell (Major-General), C.B. 

MOXTNTAIN WARFARE. Illustrated by the Campaign of 1799 
in Switzerland. Being a Translation of the Swiss NarratiTe com- 
piled from the Works of the Archduke Charles, Jomini, and 
others. Also of Notes by General H. Dufour on the Campaign of 
the Valtclline in 1635. With Appendix, Maps, and Introductoiy 
Remarks. Demy Svo. 16«. 
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Sheldon (Philip). 

WOXAirSABIDDLB; or, Baby Wannstrey. AKoyeL 3 yols. 
Crown 8yo, 

Shebman (Gen. W. T.) 

MEM0IB8 OF OEK. W. T. 8HSBMAK, Commander of the 
Federal Forces in the American Civil War. By Himself. 2 vols 
DemySvo. With Map. 24«. CJopyright EngUth Edition, 

Shelley (Lady). 

8HELLET MEM0BIAL8 FBOM AUTHENTIO 80UBCE8. With 
(now first printed) an Essay on Christianity by Percy Bysshe 
Shelley. Third Edition. Crown 8vo. With Portrait. St. 

Shipley (Kev. Orby), M.A. 

STUDIES IN MODEBN PBOBLEMS. 
Crown 8vo. 2 vols. 5t. each. 
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Sacramental Confession. 

Abolition of the Thirty- 
nine Articles. Part I. 

The Sanctity of Marriage. 

Creation and Modem 
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Contents. 

Some Principles of Chris- 
tian Ceremonial. 

A Layman's View of Con- 
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the World. 
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Abolition of the Thirty-nine 
Articles. Part IL 

The First Liturgy of Edward 
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Smedley (M. B.) 

BOABDINO-OUT AND PAUPEB SCHOOLS FOB OtBIS. Crown 
8vo. 3». 6d. 

Smith (Edward), M.D., LL.B., F.E.S. 

HEALTH AND DISEASE, as influenced by the Daily, Seasonal^ 
and other Cyclical Changes in the Human System. A New 
Edition. 7f . 6d. 

FOODS. Fourth Edition. Profusely Dlustrated. As. 

Volume III. of the International Scientific Series. 

FBACTICAL DIETABT FOB FAMILIES, SCHOOLS, AND THE 
LABOUBINO CLASSES. A New Edition. 8s. 6d. 

CONSUMPTION IN ITS XABLT AND BSMXDIABLB STAGES. 
A New Edition. 7$,6d, 
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Smith (Hubert). 

TEHT UFS WITH SKGLI8H 0IP8IE8 IM HOBWAT. With 
Five full-page Ennavings and Thirty-one smaller Ulustratioiui 
hj Whymper and others, and Map of the Ck>iiiitz7 showing 
£U>nte6. Second Edition. Revised and Corrected. 8to. 21l 

SoNos FOB Music. 

SOKGhS FOS MUSIC. By Foor Friends. Square erown 8to. 5*. 
Containing Songs hy Be^nald A. Gatty, Stephen H. Gattr. 
Oreyille J. Chester, and Juliana H. Ewing. 

Some Time in Ireland. 

SOME TIME IH JRELLSL, A Reoollection. Crown 8to. 

Songs of Two Worlds. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. First Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. 8yo. £». 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Second Seriei 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

SONGS OF TWO WORLDS. By a New Writer. Third Series. 
Second Edition. Fcap. Svo. 5<. 

Spencer (Herbert). 

THE STUDT OF SOCIOLOGT. Fifth Edition. Grown Svo. 5f. 
Volume y. of the International Scientific Series. 

Stevenson (Rev. W. Fleming). 

HYMNS FOR THE CHURCH AND HOME. Selected and 

Edited by the Rev. W. Fleming Stevenson. 

The most complete Hymn Book published. 

The Hymn Book consists of Three Parts :— I. For Poblio Wor- 
ship.— 11. For Family and Private Worship-^IIL For Children. 
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application to the Publishers, 

Stewart (Professor Balfour). 

ON THE CONSERVATION OF ENERGY. Third Edition. 
With Fourteen Engravings. 5s. 
Volume VI. of the International Scientific Series. 

Stonehewer (Agnes). 

MONACELLA : A Legend of North Wales. A Poem. Fcap- 
Svo. Cloth, 3s. ed. 
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Stretton (Hesba). Author of " Jessica's First Prayer." 

CA88T. Twenty-sixth ThouBand. With Six niustrations. 
Square crown 8vo. 1«. 6d. 

THE KIHG'S BEBYANTS. Thirty-second Thousand. With 
Eight Illustrations. Square crown Svo. Is. 6d. 

LOST OIF. Forty-fifth Thousand. With Six Illustrations. 
Square crown Svo. Is. QcL 

%* AUo a handiomely-hound Edition^ with Tvoelve lUustratwM^ 
price 2s. 6d. 

THS WONDEBFTTL LIFS. Eighth Thousand. Foap.870. 2s. 6</. 

FEIEKDB TILL DEATH. With Frontispiece. Limp cloth, 6<2. 

TWO CHEISTMA8 8T0BIES. With Frontispiece. Limp 
cloth, 6d. 

HESTEB MOBLETS PBOIOSE. 3 yols. Grown 8to. 

THE DOCTOB'S DILEIOIA. 3 vols. Grown Svo. 

Stubbs (Lieut.-Col. Francis W.), Royal (late Bengal) 

Artillery. 

THE BEGIKEKT OF BEHOAL ABTILLEBT : The History of 
its Organization, Equipment, and War Services. With Maps 
and Plans. 2 vols. Svo. [Frtfparing, 

Sully (James). 

BEKBATIOH AHD IHTUITIOH. Demy Svo. 10s. 6(2. 

Taylor (Rev. J. W. Augustus), M.A. 

P0EK8. Fcap. Svo. 5s. 

Taylor (Sir Henry). 

EDWIH THE FAIB ANB ISAAC COlCHEHirB. 3s. 6<2. 
A SICIUAH SinaiEB AHD OTHEB F0EK8. 3s. 6d. 
PHILIP VAN ABTEVELDE. A Dramatic Poem. 5s. 

Taylor (Colonel Meadows), C.S.L, M.R.I.A. 

BEETA. A Novel 3 vols. 

RALPH DABHELL. 3 vols. 

TIPPOO BTTLTAK. 3 vols. 

THE C0H7E88I0N8 OF A THUG. Grown Svo. Price 6s. 

TABA : a llahratta Tale. Grown Svo. Price 6i. 
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Tyndall (J.), LLJ)., F.R.S. 

THE FO BMS OF WATEB IH CLOUDS AHD BIYEB8» ICI 
AND 0LACISB8. With Twenty-eix IlliuBtrationa. Sixth 
Edition. Crown Svo. 5s. 

Volume I. of the International Scientific Series. 

Umbra Oxoniensis. 

BE8VLT8 OF THE EZFOSTirLATIOir OF TSE BI6HT 
HONOUEABLE W. E. GLADSTONE, in their Relation to tbt 
Unity of Roman Catholicism. Large fcap. Svo. 58. 

Upton (Roger D.), Captain late 9th Royal LianceTs. 

NEWMABKET AND ARABIA. An Examination of tht 
Descent of Racers and Coursers. With Pedigrees and Fronti^ 
piece. Post Svo. 9<. 

Vambery (Prof. Arminius), of the University of Pesth. 

BOKHABA : Its History and Conquest Demy Svo. 18*. 

Van Beneden (Monsieur), Professor of the University 

of Louvain, Correspondent of the Institute of France. 

ANIMAL PARASITES AND MESSMATES. Second Edition. 
With 83 Illustrations. 58. 

Vol. XIX. of the International Scientific Series. 

Vanessa. By the Author of "Thomasina," etc. A 
Novel. Second Edition. 2 vols. Crown Svo. 

Vaughan (Rev. C. J.), D.D. 

WOB DS OF HOPE FBOM TEE PIILPIT OF THE TEMPLE 
CHDBCH. Third Edition. Crown Svo. 6s. 

THE SOLIDITY OF TBUE BELI6I0N, and other Sermons 
Preached in London during the Election and Mission Week, 
Fehruary, 1874. Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

FORGET THINE OWN PEOPLE. An Appeal for Missions. 
Crown Svo. 3«. 6d. 

THE YOTJNO LIFE EQIOPPINO ITSELF FOB G0I>*8 SER- 
VICE. Being Four Sermons Preached before the University of 
Cambridge, in November, 1872. Fourth Edition, down Svo. 
3«.6d. 

Vincent (Capt. C. E. H.), late Royal Welsh Fusiliers, 

ELEMENTARY MILITABY OEOOBAFHY, BECONMOITBIHe, 
AND SKETCHING. Compiled for Non-Commissioned Officers 
and Soldiers of all Arms. Square crown Svo. 2«. 6d. 

BTJSSIA'S ADVANCE EASTWABD. Based on the Oflkial 
Reports of Lieutenant Hugo Stumm, German MUitary Attache 
to the Khivan Expedition. With Map. Crown Svo. 6t. 
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VizcAYA ; or, Life in the Land of the Carlist^. . 

VIZCATA ; or, Life in the Land of the Garlists at the Outbreak 
of the Insurrection, with some Account of the Iron Mines and 
other Characteristics of the Country. With a Map and Eight 
Illustrations. Crown Sto. 9t. 

VoGEL (Prof.), Polytechnic Academy of Berlin. 

THE CHEMICAL EFFECTS OF LIGHT AND PHOTOOEAPHT, 

in their application to Art, Science, and Industry. Third 
Edition. The translation thoroughly revised. With 100 Illua- 
trations, including some beautiful Specimens of Photography. 5«. 
Volume XY. of the International Scientific SerieB. 

Vyner (Lady Mary). 

EVEST DAT A FOBTIOH. Adapted from the Bible and 
the Prayer Book, for the Private Devotions of those living in 
Widowhood. Collected and Edited by Lady Mary Yyner. Squaro 
crown 8vo. Elegantly bound. 5<. 

Waiting fob Tidings. 

WAITING FOE TmiNOS. By the Author of "White and 
Black.'' 3 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wartensleben (Count Hermann von), Colonel in the 
Prussian General Staff. 

THE 0PEEATI0N8 OF TEE SOUTH AEMT IN JANTTABT 
AND FEBBUABT, 1871. Compiled from the Official War Docu- 
ments of the Head-quarters of the Southern Army. Translated 
by Colonel C. H. von Wright. With Maps. Demy 8vo. 60. 

THE 0PEBATI0N8 OF THE FIB8T ABITT TTHDEB OSN. 
VON HANTEUFFEL. Translated by Colonel C. H. yon Wright. 
Uniform with the above. Demy 8vo. 9«. 

Wedmobe (Frederick). 

TWO onus. 2 vols. Crown 8vo. 

Wells (Captain John C), R.N. 

8PITZBEBOEN— THE GATEWAY TO THE POLTVIA; or, A 

Vovage to Spitzbergen. With numerous Illustrations by Whymper 
and otherS) and Map. 8vo. New and Cheaper Edition. 6<. 

Wetmobe (W. S.). 

COMKEBCIAL TELEOEAFHIO CODE. Poflt4to. Boards. 42<. 

What 'tis to Love. By the Author of " Floia Adair," 
"The Value of FoBtertown.'' 3 voU. Crown Bvo. 
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